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Art. 1—The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament. 
A Study for the Present Crisis in the Church of England. 
By Rev. G. A. Jacob, D. D., late Head-Master of Christ’s 
Hospital. New York: T. Whitaker. 1872. 


If a man’s mind happens to be dazed with a favorite idea, 
he will see the clearest proofs of its existence, where others 
cannot discover the least sign of any such evidence just as the 
man who has been gazing on the sun will see its image where- 
ever he looks. The Fathers of the Primitive Church, as they 
are called, were wonderfully subject to this sort of mental hal- 
lucination. When they — good, simple, earnest, enthusiastic 
souls — were fully possessed of an idea or doctrine, their faith 
revelled in the realms of fancy, and few things, if any, seemed 
too extravagant for their belief, if it only favored, or appeared 
to favor, the ruling idea of their minds. We might easily fill 
a volume with striking illustrations of this general fact; but 
two or three only will answer our present purpose, and these 
shall be taken from the writings of the most celebrated of the 
early Fathers. 

Justin Martyr, who flourished during the second century, 
was deeply impressed with the idea of the Cross. It was the 
material image of the Cross, however, which possessed his 
imagination, and controlled his thoughts, more than the spir- 
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itual significance and power of its sublime doctrine. Hence 
he exclaims: ‘ Consider all the things in the world, whether 
they could be administered, or have any communication with 
each other, without this form of the Cross. The sea could 
not be passed, unless that trophy called a sail were pre- 
served in the ship: the earth could not be tilled without it: 
for neither diggers nor artificers could do their work, but by 
instruments of this shape. The form of man differs in noth- 
ing else from other animals, but in the erection of his body, 
and the extension of his arms, and the projection of his nose 
from his forehead, through which respiration is made, and 
which shows nothing else but the figure of the Cross, in which 
sense also it is spoken of by the prophet, “Christ the Lord 1s 
the breath before our face.”’ Upon this passage the very pious 
and learned Dr. Grabe makes the following reflection: ‘ That 
the holy Martyr must not be rashly blamed for an interpreta- 
tion so forced and far-fetched, because et was the prevailing 
custom of that age to import into the sacred text senses that 
did not belong to vt. Very well. We cordially accept this 
apology for ‘the holy Martyr’; but, then, such being the 
acknowledged custom of the age, why should we, with Arch- 
bishop Potter, and, indeed, with the whole hierarchal party, 
select the fanciful and fantastical writers of that very age as 
the safest and best puides to ‘the genuine sense of Scripture’ ? 
Ts not this, we ask, to make the vice of that age the sin of our 
own? If they will import into the sense of the sacred text no- 
tions of their own, and fill them to overflowing with the wildest 
fancies, had we not better go to the Scriptures themselves, as 
we do, in order to ascertain their ‘ genuine sense’ ? 

Again, the good Father says: ‘ Hear how Christ, after he 
was crucified, fulfilled the symbol of the tree in Paradise, and 
of all other things which were to happen afterward to the 
righteous. For Moses was sent with a rod, to redeem his peo- 
ple; with this rod he divided the sea, brought water out of 
the rock, and with a piece of wood made the bitter water 
sweet. Jacob, also, with sticks, made his uncle Laban’s sheep 
bring forth such lambs as were to be his own again,’ etc. So 
he goes on, applying the Cross of Christ to all the sticks and 
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pieces of wood in the Old Testament, to give them a new and 
wonderful meaning; and, pursuing the same mode of pious 
reflection in another place, he says, ‘that when the Son of 
Man, called Jesus, led the people on to battle, Moses employed 
himself in prayer, with his hands stretched out in the form of 
a cross; that, so long as he continued in that posture, Amalek 
was beaten; but when he remitted anything of it his own peo- 
ple suffered ; and that all this was owing to the power of the 
cross; for the people did not conquer because Moses prayed, 
but because, while the name of Jesus was at the head of the 
battle, Moses was exhibiting the figure of the cross. 

Here everything is made to depend, not upon the prayer of 
Moses, but upon the position and figure. Behold, then, the 
origin of the ritualistic worship of the present day, which, in 
the words of Sidney Smith, is so largely enriched with the sub- 
lime efficacy of ‘ postures and impostures, flexions and genu- 
flexions, bowings to the east and curtseyings to the west, and 
all that sort of tomfoolery.’’ He might also have added, ‘ the 
crossing of the floor with the feet, and the crossing of the 
breast ‘with the hands,’ as well as varioas other signs of the 
Cross, which form so conspicuous a feature in that sort of 
bodily worship. 

Dr. Cave, afterward the learned Archbishop of Canterbury, 
tells us that Justin was wholly ignorant of the Hebrew tongue, 
which was the cause of so many of his childish blunders. ‘Every 
one,’ says Dr. Cave, ‘ who has dipped but never so little into 
that tongue, knows that Satan in Hebrew signifies adversary ; 
but see the ridiculous interpretation of Justen: he is called 
Satanas, says the Martyr, a name compounded agreeably to 
his nature, of Sata, which signifies an apostate, and Vas, a 
serpent,’ etc. 

‘It would be endless,’ says a learned divine of the Church of 
England, ‘to run through all the interpretations of. the same 
kind, which are to be found in this Father, since his works are 
but little else than a wretched collection of them— the pure 
flights of an enthusiastic fancy and heated brain, which no 


1 We are compelled to quote the words of the witty divine from memory, 
but we are sure they are correct in substance. 
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man in his sober senses could mistake for divine revelations. 
Yet, as absurd as they now appear to be, this pious Father 
insists that they were signified to him from heaven.’ How 
wonderful! Among the endowments conferred in an extraor- 
dinary manner on the Primitive Christians, the gift of expound- 
ing the holy Scriptures was one; and this, as Justin frequently 
affirms, was granted by the special grace of God to himself. 
Thus, he would fain palm off upon the world, not only his fantas- 
tical nonsense, but also his dangerous heresies, as secret reve- 
lations to himself from heaven! Now, all this is well known to: 
the students of ecclesiastical history. And yet, however won- 
derful it may seem, the advocates of the Apostolical Succes- 
sion, with Archbishops Potter and Cave at their head, seem to 
sanction this claim of a secret inspiration to reveal the true 
meaning of Revelation, inasmuch as it is necessary to follow 
‘the Fathers of the first three centuries,’ such as /wsten Martyr 
and the like, in order to arrive at ‘the genuine sense of Scrip- 
ture.’ Do they not know that these very Fathers, as they are 
called, are but childish interpreters of Scripture, and that, 
whenever it suits their purpose, they ‘import their own fan- 
cies into the sacred text’? Why, then, do they insist that 
these Fathers are our safest and best guides to ‘the genuine 
sense of Scripture’? Is it not, indeed, just because they are 
conscious that without the aid of these Fathers they cannot 
find their darling dogma of Apostolical Succession 1n the word 
of God? And yet, as we have already seen, and shall still 
more fully see, even with this aid, their dogma is but a dream 
of their own, having no foundation whatever in the word of 
God. 

Justin was, in fact, among the most credulous of men. He 
even affirms, as unquestionably true, the silly story about the 
Septuagint Version of the Old Testament — namely, ‘ That it 
was made by seventy Elders, sent for that purpose from Jeru- 
salem to Egypt, at the request of King Ptolemy, whom that 
king shut up in as many separate cells, and obliged them, 
each to translate the whole Bible apart, and without any com- 
munication with each other; yet all their several translations 
were found to agree verbatim from beginning to end, and by 
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that means were demonstrated to be of divine inspiration.’ 
Moreover, to add the greater weight to his testimony, he says, 
‘that he is not telling us of a fable or forged tale, but that he 
himself had seen the very cells in which the translators had 
been shut up.’ In repeating this story in his Apology, Justin 
says, ‘that King Ptolemy’s message, to beg the assistance of 
those seventy translators, was sent to Herod, King of Jeru- 
salem.’ But, unfortunately for this part of his story, Herod 
lived about three hundred years after Ptolemy! We have 
been urged to study ‘the Fathers,’ in order to get rid of all 
our Methodistical notions, and come to the blessed light of the 
Apostolical Succession. But, after carefully reading ‘the 
Fathers,’ and comparing them with Scripture, we have con- 
cluded to follow St. Paul’s injunction to Zimothy, to ‘refuse 
profane and old wives’ fables.” (i Tim. iv. 7.) 

Let us now turn, for a while, from ‘the Fathers,’ or rather 
trom the Infants, of the Church, and look at the Scriptures 
for ourselves. Let us look, not with the eyes of those dazed 
with their own fancies, and who import their own conceits ‘into 
the sense of the sacred text,’ but with our own eyes, aided and 
enlightened, as far as may be, by the great luminaries of the 
present manhood of the Church. 

We have already seen, in part, how the Scriptures have been 
misread and perverted by the advocates of the Apostolical Suc- 
cession. In the passage of Scripture, for example, which repre- 
sents Lpaphroditus as the ‘messenger’ from the Philippians, 
with aid to St. Paul, they discover, as we have already shown, 
that he was ‘ the apostle to the Philippians.’ The translators 
of our Bible — though all of them were learned Episcopalians 
of the Church of England — understood, as we have seen, this 
passage exactly as we do; but yet the champions of the Suc- 
cession prefer their own ed construction, which suits their 
purpose, to the obvious sense of the sacred text. They will per- 
sist in reading this text backward, and thereby transform a 
simple ‘messenger’ from Philippi to Rome into the apostle 
from Rome to Philippi. 

Again, as we have seen, they will have it that Timothy was 
the apostle of Ephesus, because St. Paul had sent him to that 
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city as his ‘ vicar-apostolic,’ or deputy, to perform certain du- 
ties for him there during his absence. They will have it, 
moreover, that this temporary sojourn of Timothy at Ephesus 
proves, beyond all question, that he was the permanent dio- 
cesan bishop of Ephesus. If, indeed, Zimothy had remained 
at Ephesus as its bishop, he would have violated the last solemn 
injunction of the great Apostle, ‘do the work of an evangelist, 
delivered as he was ‘ about to be offered up.’ But what care 
these men—the advocates of the Succession—for the language 
of St. Paul, or the character of Zimothy, when it stands in the 
way of the idea by which they are possessed and dazzled into 
blindness ¢ 

We have also seen how /reneus proves, out of Scripture, his 
favorite dogma of the Three Orders. He finds, in Acts xx, 
that presbyters from Ephesus came to meet St. Paul at Mile- 
tus; and, as this does not exactly suit his purpose, he makes 
it read, ‘béshops and presbyters from Ephesus and the neigh- 
boring cities’ came to meet St. Paul at Miletus. He can no- 
where find, in the New Testament, the phrase ‘ bishops and 
presbyters,’ because, as it is now universally admitted, the 
terms bishops and presbyters then meant precisely one and the 
same thing. But_failing to find this very convenient phrase 
‘in the sacred text,’ he inserts it therein, thus creating two 
orders instead of one! Again, as there could not have been 
more than one bishop at Ephesus, even according to his own 
hypothesis, so he transforms ‘ Ephesus’ into ‘ Ephesus and the 
adjoining cities, thus completing the work of deveption. For, 
be it remembered, that the Scriptures were not in every one’s 
hands then (before the invention of printing) as they are now, 
thank God! We shall again, a little further on, return to 
Jreneus, whose writings are the great stronghold of the hier- 
archy. 

In the meantime, we shall consider a portion of the Scrip- 
ture which is supposed, by the advocates of High Church. 
Episcopacy, to be conclusive in favor of the Apostolical Sue- 
cession. It forms the conclusion of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and 
is usually called ‘the Apostolical Commission.’ It is in these 
words: ‘And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All 
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power is given unto me in heaven and earth. Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
. and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen.’ 
These are the solemn words—such as “never. man spake — 
which Bishop McIlvaine has chosen as the text for his cele- 
brated sermon on the Christian Ministry. It is the only passage 
in the New Testament which sets forth, our opponents them- 
selves being the judges, the great doctrine of the Apostolical 
Succession. Apostles, bishops, presbyters, deacons, they find 
elsewhere in abundance, and but here,{and here alone, they 
discover the only direct allusion to the Succession. ‘Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world,’ is the one 
promise, or blessing, on which their portentous scheme is 
erected. They infer, from the nature of things, that the office 
of an apostle was designed, by the great Head of the Church, 
to be permanent. But in this, his last utterance upon earth, 
they hear their favorite dogma expressly set forth, and pro- 
claimed as the everlasting law of his kingdom. Hence this 
passage is seized upon, by all the champions of High Church 
Episcopacy, as expressly teaching their doctrine. Alas! if it 
really teach that doctrine, on which so much depends, how 
great is the pity that it was not a little more clearly expressed! 
This might have saved them a world of trouble, and all others 
a world of doubt. As it is, in the total absence of one clear 
and unquestionable word on the subject, we can only differ, and 
wrangle, and dispute about the exclusive claims of the hier- 
archy. They think us blind, and we think them far too clear- 
sighted. We shall, then, lay before the calm and impartial 
reader the reasons why we have never been able to agree with 
them — why, in one word, we have never been able to stand 
with them on the pinnacle of the temple, and proclaim to our 
followers an exclusive heirship to the glorious kingdom and 
its great blessings. 

Our first reason is, that this portentous claim rests on a 
single, isolated text, and is contained in this one text, if con- 
tained at all, only by implication or inference. This seems to 
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us a foundation rather too slender for so tremendous a claim. 
‘Nothing,’ says Dr. Jacob, with great apparent force, ‘ but a 
divine command, expressly given, could make such a regulation 
imperatively exclusive. Nothing but a direct and positive 
ordinance of the New Testament could justify the assertion of 
such a doctrine now. But in the Christian dispensation no 
such command was ever given; nor is there in the New Testa- 
ment the slightest intimation, much less an authoritative com- 
mand, that such an Apostolical Succession is the only source 
of lawful ministerial authority. The subject, in fact, is not 
once mentioned or alluded to (if not in the text before us) in 
the Christian Scriptures; nor are the Apostles ever shown to 
have themselves received, or to have given to others, any such 
powers as this dogma asserts to have been transmitted.’? 
Hence, in view of such facts, we dare not set up an exclusive 
claim to the great blessing of. the Gospel. We dare not, and 
we have never dared, to appropriate that blessing exclusively 
to ourselves, or to cut off all other Christian denominations 
from the blessed proniise. On the contrary, even when we 
were in the ministry of ‘zie Church,’ we never ceased to repu- 
diate such a claim as an insult to our Christian brethren of 
other denominations. Even then, however grateful such a 
claim might have been to the pride of our hearts, we never 
ceased to regard it as a narrow, exclusive, arrogant, and bigot- 
ed assumption of the sacerdotal spirit. Even then we should 
just as soon have thought of claiming a monopoly of the very 
air of heaven and earth, as of the ever-blessed promise of the 
Spirit. In one word, we could never feel the force of that 
argument, or that appeal, which seems so irresistible to the 
minds of our opponents. On the contrary, we regarded that 
claim then, as we regard it now—to use the language of a 
great Episcopal divine — as ‘the very tap-root of error,’ which 
has filled ‘¢he Church’ with all ‘ the tomfooleries’ of’ a ritual- 
istic worship. 

Again, it is always assumed by the advocates of the claim 
in question, that’ the words of ‘the Apostolical Commission,’ 
as it is called, were addressed by our Savior exclusively to the 
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Apostles. But this assumption, as it appears to us, is nowhere 
authorized by the divine record. If we may judge from the 

.form of the Commission itself, or the words in which it is 
couched, it was certainly not addressed exclusively to the 
Apostles. If the Apostles alone were present, or constituted 
the whole audience to whom those solemn words were ad- 
dressed, then, of course, it is properly called ‘the Apostolical 
Commission,’ for then they were addressed exclusively to them. 
But how does it appear that none but the Apostles were then 
present, or were the only persons who heard and received this 
last commission of our Lord and Savior? How does it appear, 
in other words, that there is even a foundation in the divine 
record itself for the appalling inference of our opponents ? 
Let them answer this question; let them show us this founda- 
tion in the record, and then, perhaps, we may begin to tremble 
for our safety, and bethink ourselves of flying to ‘the Church’ 
as the only Ark of the New Covenant. 

If we examine the record itself, we seem to see very clearly, 
as many commentators have seen before us, that the Commis- 
sion was addressed to others beside the Apostles. ‘Then the 
eleven disciples,’ says the record, ‘ went their way into Galilee, 
into the mountain where Jesus had appointed them. And 
when they saw him they worshipped him, but some doubted. 
And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, all power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth, Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.’ Now, this is the 
whole Commission; and here the question is, whether it was 
addressed to the Eleven alone, or to them in company with 
others ? 

In relation to this very question, a great commentator has 
said: ‘When Matthew mentions in this passage only the Eleven, 
he will merely make them out as the leaders of the Galilean 
disciple-procession [there in the presence of our Lord, as we 
shall presently see], but in no sense as to whom the institu- 
tions of the glorified Lord were exclusively committed. Ger- 
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lach is of opinion that the principal, the predominating thought 
with Matthew, was the office of the public teacher; ‘‘and hence 
it is that all the appearances of our Lord, which were enjoyed 
by different parties, are omitted.” But we have just seen 
that Matthew reports an appearance of Jesus unto the women. 
But even if Gerlach’s statement could be established—namely, 
that Matthew here records the same meeting of Jesus with the 
disciples which is mentioned by Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 6 (7. ¢., the 
meeting with the five hundred disciples), it could be equally 
established that the Lord has committed his formal imstitu- 
tions and commissions to the assembled Church, with the Apos- 
tles at her head, just as he at a later date poured out his Spirit 
upon the whole assembled Church [and not upon the Apostles 
alone]. And from this, then, we argue that, according to the 
law of Christ, the apostolic office and the Church are not two 
distinct sections. In the commission to teach and to baptize, 
the apostolical community is one, a united apostolate, involv- 
ing the idea of the Church, or, indeed, an united Church, 
involving the idea of the Apostles. In this unity we may 
unquestionably mark the distinction between the leader and 
the led, which comes out in a more positive way in the entrust- 
ment to the Apostles of the official keys. (Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 
18; John xx. 21.) But that is an organic contrast, arising 
Srom, and conditioned by, the unity of the apostolic associa- 
tion (1. Cor. v. 4)! That is to say, a contrast and distine- 
tion between ‘the leaders and the led,’ between the Apostles 
and other members of the assembled Church, constituting 
together one organic whole, or living body. 

Now, if the asserters of the Apostolical Succession would 
clear their dogma of its difficulties, and lay its foundations in 
the divine record, they must first refute the above opinion of 
Gerlach. They must show, in other words, that the Commis- 
sion was addressed, not to the assembled Church with the 
Apostles at her head, but exclusively to the Apostles them- 
selves. The burden of proof rests upon them, inasmuch ag 
they make a claim which is denied, and which, as we have 
seen, includes a monopoly of the divine promise. But, waiv- 


1 Lange. Commentary on Matt. xxviii. 16—20. 
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ing this advantage, we shall proceed to establish the opinion 
in question, and so cut the loose dirt from under their boasted 
_ edifice. 

We are plainly told that the Eleven ‘saw him, they wor- 
shipped him: but some doubted.’ That is, the Eleven wor- 
shipped him, but some others doubted. We cannot suppose, 
for a moment, that any of the Eleven doubted. Indeed, 
they had seen their risen Lord more than once before this 
final interview with him, and had been perfectly convinced 
of his personal identity and resurrection from the dead. Even 
the doubting Thomas — all the others having been previously 
convinced— was so overcome by the evidence of the astounding 
fact that he was compelled to exclaim, ‘ My Lord and my God.’ 
Thus, before their final interview with our Lord, the Eleven 
had all ceased to doubt; and hence, when they afterward saw 
him, on that memorable occasion, they all worshipped him. 
Who, then, were those who ‘doubted ’? 

St. Paul tells us (1 Cor. xv. 6) that, after his resurrection, 
our Lord ‘ was seen of above five hundred at once.’ Now, it 
seems highly probable that he was seen of these five hundred 
brethren on the occasion mentioned by St. Matthew, when the 
great Commission was delivered by our Lord. If they did 
not see him on that occasion (as we suppose they did), there is 
no other meeting or interview, mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, at which they could have been present or enjoyed such 
a privilege. ‘The circumstances of the case, moreover, seem 
to favor the opinion that many persons were assembled on that 
great occasion. These circumstances are related in the last 
chapter of St. Matthew. The angel at the sepulchre, as we 
there read, ‘said unto the women, .. . . go quickly, and tell 
his disciples that he is risen; and, behold, he goeth before you 
into Galilee; there shall ye see him. And they departed 
quickly from the sepulchre with fear and great joy; and did 
run to bring the disciples word. And as they went to tell 
his disciples, behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail. And 
they came and held him by the feet, and worshipped him. 
Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid: go tell my breth- 
ren that they go into Galilee, and there shall they see me.’ 
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(Matt. xxviii. 5-10.) Of course, the news flew in every direc- 
tion among the brethren, and curiosity was aroused to see their 
risen Lord. Where, then, did they see, according to the prom- 
ise? The Eleven, we know, had seen him in a private room 
before the final interview recorded in Matthew. But where 
did the five hundred brethren see him? Not at all, so far as 
there is any sign of the event in the Gospels, unless it was on 
the occason which, a few verses afterward, is mentioned in the 
same chapter of the same Gospel. 

It may seem strange, perhaps, that if there were more than 
five hundred present on that occasion, that Matthew should 
have mentioned only the Eleven. But many other things in 
the Gospel of Matthew, as well as in the other Gospels, will 
seem equally strange, if not more so, unless we bear in mind 
the fact stated by Gerlach, and illustrated by many other 
learned writers, that each Evangelist composed his biographical 
sketch of Christ under the influence of one leading or prodomi- 
nant thought. ‘The office of the public teacher’ is the idea 
which, in Matthew’s Gospel, predominates over all others. 
Hence, in his narrative, the Sermon on the Mount fills three 
long chapters, the fifth, sixth, and seventh, while there is not a 
vestige of it in the Gospels of Mark and John, and only a few 
fragments of it in that of Luke. Indeed, if we would clear up 
the apparent discrepancies in the fourfold Gospel of Christ, 
and see the real harmony subsisting therein, we must bear in 
mind the dominating idea of each of its several writers. Mat- 
thew records the prediction, the promise of Christ, that Ads 
brethren shall see him in Galilee; and yet the fulfillment of 
this prediction, or promise, is nowhere recorded in the New 
Testament, save in the first Epistle of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians. The one writer records the promise, and the other 
incidentally brings out its fulfillment. As St. Matthew, the 
author of ‘the Gospel to the Hebrews,’ had nothing to do with 
the organization of the Christian Church, or with laying down 
the principles of its organic life, except incidentally, so, in 
conformity with the leading idea of his narrative, he mentions 
only the great teachers of the new dispensation. By the ex- 
pression, however, that ‘some doubted,’ he gives us to under- 
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stand that there were some present, on the occasion referred 
to, besides the Eleven who had previously seen and recognized 
. their Lord and their G’od 

There is another reason why the promise, ‘lo, I am with 
you alway,’ cannot be restricted to the Apostles, as distin- 
guished from the brethren. For this, as every one admits, 
was the promise of the Spirit, and the fulfillment of this 
promise was not confined to the Apostles. Christ had ‘com- 
manded them that they should not depart from Jerusalem, 
but wait for the promise of the Father, which, saith he, ye 
have heard of me. For John truly baptized with water; but 
ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days 
hence.’ (Acts i. 4.) ‘And when the day of Pentecost was 
fully come, they were ail with one accord in one place. And 
suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and filled all-the house where they were sitting. 
And there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, 
and sat upon each of them.’ (Acts ii. 1, 2.) Upon whom? 
Upon the Apostles alone? Let the inspired teacher answer. 
‘ But this is that,’ says he, referring to the effusion of the Holy 
Ghost which had just taken place, ‘which was spoken by the 
prophet Joel: And it shall come to pass in the last days, saith 
God, I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh: and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall 
see visions, and your old men shall dream dreams: and on my 
servants, and on my handmaidens, I will pour out in those 
days of my Spirit; and they shall prophesy.’ (Acts ii. 16-18.) 
Now, did not he who repeated the prediction of the prophet, 
and who so gloriously fulfilled it on the day of Pentecost, 
understand its true meaning and extent? If so, then was the 
promise of his Spirit to his brethren, as well as to his Apostles. 
Again it is written: ‘Then Peter said unto them, Repent and 
be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of your sins, and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost. 
For the promise is unto you, and to your children, and to all 
that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall call. 
(Acts li. 38, 39.) 

Once more, how was the command to ‘teach all nations, 
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baptizing them,’ etc., understood and executed by those to 
whom it was delivered? Did none but the Apostles preach 
and baptize? This is a most important inquiry, for, as every 
one knows, contemporary practice is one of the best possible 
means of arriving at the true sense of a law. But if this is so 
in general, it is particularly and emphatically, nay, infallibly 
so, in the case of inspired men. Did the Apostles, then, 
allow none but themselves, or those ordained by them for that 
purpose, to preach and to baptize? The fact is notoriously 
otherwise. 

‘The seven deacons,’ says M. De Pressensé, ‘are not nomi- 
nated by the Apostles, but chosen by the whole assembly. 
The imposition of hands which they receive bears no resem- 
blance to a priestly consecration. It is the sign of their entry 
upon office, accompanied by solemn prayer. Indeed, it is 
maintained “by the advocates of hierarchical principles” them- 
selves, that the deacons were chosen by the assembly, because 
their duties were essentially temporal and administrative.’ } 
But although their duties, as deacons, were temporal merely, 
and not spiritual, yet it cannot be denied that they preached 
the Gospel. PAdlip, for example, driven from Jerusalem by 
the persecution kindled against Stephen, ‘ went down to Sa- 
maria, and preached Christ unto them.’ The wonderful suc- 
cess of his mission, which attests the presence and the power 
of Christ, is recorded in Acts viii. 5-15. Then, directed by 
‘the angel of the Lord,’ he falls in with ‘a man of Ethiopia, a 
Eunuch of great authority under Candace, queen of the Ethi- 
opians, and preached unto him Jesus.’ (Acts viii.) ‘The 
Eunuch,’ as Jerome eloquently says, ‘found more in the desert 
fountain of the Church than in the gilded temple of the syna- 
gogue.’ ‘This scene,’ says Pressensé, in relation to the con- 
version of the Eunuch, ‘ which was enacted far from human 
eyes, in the depths of the desert solitude, is inimitably beauti- 
ful. It reveals the dispensation by which God seeks out, in 
all places, the soul which is seeking him, and leads his Church 
into full liberty by the exercise of his love.’? 


1 Apostolical Era, Book I, p. 57. 2 Apostolical Era, Book I, p. 75. 
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Again, says the same writer, ‘The seven deacons chosen to 
superintend the almsgiving are all men distinguished for their 
. missionary zeal, and one of them for a time stands out even 
more prominently than the Apostles. In the Primitive Church 
{immediately after the great Commission and the promise of 
the Spirit are given) all speak and act as they are moved by 
the Holy Ghost—there are no hierarchical distinctions.’ Now, 
these two Christian men, Philip and Stephen, did a wonderful 
work. 

The father of ecclesiastical history thus speaks of the first, 
and of his work: ‘It came to pass, by reason of some domes- 
tic affairs, that there came from the land of Ethiopia the chief 
governor of the Queen, which, after the custom of their coun- 
try, held the kingdom ; for, as yet, the people of that country 
have to their Prince a Queen. He was the first of the Gen- 
tiles which obtained of Philip the holy mysteries by the in- 
spiration of the heavenly word; he was made the first fruits of 
the faithful through the world, and, as it is reported after his 
return to his native soil, he preached the kingdom of the wni- 
versal God, which giveth life unto men, and the coming of 
our Sawior ; whereby the prophecy was fulfilled which said: 
“‘ Kthiopia shall stretch her hand before unto God.”’* Thus, 
by the preaching of the Eunuch, who had never seen an Apos- 
tle, was the light of the glorious Gospel first introduced into 
the benighted land of Ethiopia. 

Still more signally was the preaching of Stephen blessed by 
the Spirit. After describing, with more than his usual elo- 
quence, the last speech, the sublime confession, and the heroic 
conduct of Stephen, Dr. Pressensé adds: ‘ Such is the apology 
of Stephen—so simple, so noble; it contains, in an historic form, 
ideas the most fresh and sublime, and reveals an important 
development of Christian thought. And, strange to say, we 
owe this development to a man who is not an Apostle, and 
who appears in this crisis superior to the twelve. We have m 
this fact an irrefragable proof that nothing like a monopoly 
of revelation was enjoyed by the Apostles.’ * 


1 Apostolical Era, Book I, p.56. 2 Ecclesiastical Hist., Book II, Chap. 1. 
3 Apostolical Era, Book I, p. 62. 
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‘ Fiercely interrupted by the rage of his hearers, Stephen is 
dragged out of the assembly. The fury of the Jews is so great 
that all the forms of justice are set aside; he is, in the wild 
commotion, stoned without a trial. His death is truly sub- 
lime. His countenance beams with a heavenly light. It is 
the pure radiance of love. A vision of glory is granted to 
him; he dies while breathing pardon on his murderers. His 
last prayer is addressed distinctly to Jesus Christ, and, by his 
final homage, he renders dying testimony to his divinity. It 
was fitting that this great truth should be thus proclaimed by 
the first of the martyrs — by the man who most fully compre- 
hended (the Apostles not excepted) the superiority of the new 
covenant over the old, for Christianity rises above Judaism 
just in proportion to the recognition of the divinity of Christ. 
There was great lamentation over Stephen. The pious men 
who carried him to his burial with tender respect obeyed sim- 
ply one of the truest impulses of the human heart. And yet 
that very sentiment, in an exaggerated form, became subse- 
quently the parent of wretched superstitions, and found its 
ultimate expression in the adoration of the dust of the mar- 
tyrs.’* Indeed, according to the silly traditions of the early 
Fathers of the Church, the bones of St. Stephen wrought more 
miracles than did the living Son of God himself.’ 

‘The death of Stephen, like that of all the confessors, set to 
bis testimony a truly sacred seal, and gave it redoubled power. 
It not only served Christianity in a general manner, but spe- 
cially advanced that truth for which he had given his life. 
His cause was gained. The glorious thought which had in- 
flamed his zeal was to be caught by a man who stood as yet 
among the enemies of the Church, but whom God designed to 
use for the casting down, with a strong hand, of the barrier 
between Judaism and the Gentile world. This was that 
young man whom the sacred writer points out to us, holding 
the garments of them that stoned Stephen. Saul of Tarsus 
heard Stephen’s defence with the indignation of a Pharisee of 


1 Apostolical Era, Book I, p. 62. 


2. See, in proof of this, The City of God, by Augustine, Book XXII, pp. 
98, 94, 95, 96, and 97. 
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the Pharisees, but, in the midst of his anger, God darted into 
his soul one of those piercing goads which cannot be long 
_Tesisted. The memory of that day never faded from his soul. 
The redoubling of his persecuting zeal denotes the disquiet of 
his spirit. Of this we shall find further proof when we trace 
the story of his conversion. “If Stephen had not prayed,” 
beautifully says Augustine, “the Church had not had Paul.” ?} 

This is not all. The death of Stephen, so unutterably sub- 
lime and beautiful in all its features, kindled such a flame of 
holy love and zeal in some of those by whom it was witnessed, 
that, when they were scattered abroad by the still unsated 
fury of the Jews, they spread the light of the everlasting 
Gospel. ‘Now, they which were scattered abroad upon the 
persecution that arose about Stephen,’ says the inspired histo- 
rian, ‘travelled as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, 
preaching the word to none but unto the Jews only. And 
some of them were men from Cyprus and Cyrene, which, 
when they were come to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, 
preaching the Lord Jesus. And the hand of the Lord was 
with them: and a great number believed, and turned unto the 
Lord.’ (Acts xi. 19-21.) 

It is in relation to this event—so significant and instruc- 
tive in the early development of the Church—that M. De 
Pressensé says: ‘The Gospel was preached at Antioch by dis- 
ciples from Cyprus and from Cyrene (Acts xi. 19, 20; com- 
pare Acts ii. 10), who belonged to the most liberal section of 
the Church at Jerusalem, and who had probably been espe- 
cially attached to Stephen. The direct inheritors of the great 
thought which had animated the proto-martyr, they perceived, 
as he had done, that the new covenant rested upon a wider 
basis than the old. Thus they went at once to the heathen. 
“They spake unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus.” 
(Acts xi. 20.) These were soon converted in large numbers, 
and the first Church outside of Judaism was founded. Thus 
the world’s gates were opened to the Christian mission — those 
gates which, until then, Jewish prejudice had kept closed. 
From this day the new religion takes its true position; it 


1 Apostolical Era, Book I, p. 63. 
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invites Hellenism as frecly as Judaism, the West no less than 
the East, and it rises for the first time to the comprehension 
of those words of the Master, “ The field is the world.” On 
the other hand, the foundation of the Church at Antioch 
foreshadowed the transformation, or rather the development, of 
the primitive apostolate. It was founded without the assist- 
ance of the twelve Apostles.’ How, then, in view of this 
great fact, attested by the divine record itself, that the first 
Gentile Church was founded by simple ‘ disciples from Cyprus 
and from Cyrene,’ can it be supposed that the great Commis- 
sion was addressed exclusively to the Eleven, or that the 
promise of the Spirit was confined to them ? 

‘God designed thus to show,’ continues M. De Pressensé, 
‘that the apostolate of the Twelve was not the only and neces- 
sary channel of his grace, but that Christian activity, putting 
forth its strength and evidencing its lawfulness by great and 
splendid results, received in those very results divine sanction. 
This new apostolate is confirmed directly by the Holy Ghost, 
and is independent of any special institution. Stephen had 
already been invested with it; St. Paul was soon to unite in 
his person all its gifts, and to claim all its privileges; the 
Church was designed to see it perpetuated from age to age, less 
richly endowed, but still powerful to reform and to renew.’ 
Ay, if we may believe the sacred record, it was while Stephen 
was but one of ‘the multitude of the disciples,’ and before he 
was chosen by them to fill the humble office of almsgiving, 
that he was ‘a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost.’ By 
these gifts it was, and not by the laying on of mortal hands, 
that the great promise of the Redeemer was fulfilled in him, 
and fitted him to become a teacher of ‘all nations’ and all 
ages, even more by his wonderfully beautiful example than by 
his precepts. O blessed Master! thou who didst promise to 
be with thy disciples alway, even unto the end of the world, 
give us, only give us, the faith, the love, and the zeal of thy 

1 Apostolical Era, Book I, p. 77. On this subject see, also, that learned 
and admirable work, Neander’s Planting and Training of the Church (Book 
III, Chap. 2), where it is shown that the Church at Antioch—the Jerusalem 


of the Gentiles—was founded by simple disciples, and not by any of the 
Apostles. 
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servant Stephen, and prelates may lay their hands on whom 
they please. 

Not one of the Apostles, so far as we can see, ever had a 
successor, except Judas Iscariot. At the suggestion of Peter, 
as we learn from Acts i. 15-26, Matthias was chosen to fill the 
place or office ‘from which Judas by trangression fell.’ But 
even he did not become the successor of Judas in the way, or 
according to the formula, which is now deemed 0 essential by 
advocates of hierarchical principles. Matthias was not chosen 
by Peter, nor was he ordained by him, or any other Apostle. 
On the contrary, ‘the disciples,’ to whom Peter’s address was 
delivered, amounting to ‘about a hundred and twenty,’ ‘ ap- 
pointed two, Joseph, called Barnabas, who was surnamed Jus- 
tus, and Matthias.’ The choice was free. Peter required 
them, however, to make this free choice or selection from 
among those who, from their own personal knowledge, were 
qualified to be eye-witnesses of the resurrection of Christ. 
That is, to use his own words, from among ‘these men which 
have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went 
in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of John, 
unto the same day that he was taken up from us, must be one 
ordained to be a witness with us of the resurrection.” After 
they had appointed the two candidates, ‘they prayed ’"— that 
is, the disciples prayed — ‘they gave forth their lots, and the 
lot fell upon Matthias, and he was numbered among the 
Apostles.’ 

Now, here, unfortunately for High Church notions, there is 
no sign whatever, and no shadow of a sign, of anything like 
the modern ordination, or consecration, of a bishop. The dis- 
ciples simply nominate two candidates; they pray for divine 
direction; they cast forth their lots; the lot falls upon Matthias; 
and forthwith he is numbered among the Apostles. The whole 
thing is very plain. Matthias succeeds Judas; but there is 
no ‘tactual succession.’ There is no laying on of hands, 
and we hear nothing like those words, which have always 
seemed so arrogant and impious to us on the lips of our mod- 
ern, consecrating bishops, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ Now, 
the question is, was Christ with St. Peter in this transaction ¢ 
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Did he pour out his Spirit on the new Apostle? Did he bless, 
or in any way recognize, the act of Peter, or the new bishop? 
There is no sign of any such thing. We are simply told that 
Matthias became an Apostle, to fill ‘the bishopric’ of Judas, 
and we never more hear of him! Perhaps the reason is, that 
Peter ran before he was sent, and so fell into an error of pre- 
cipitation, as we know, from other narratives of the New 
Testament, he did on several occasions. Or, perhaps, Mat- 
thias is never more heard of, because Peter was ignorant of 
the true method of ordaining a bishop. He was certainly very 
ignorant, if we may judge from the narrative before us, of all 
the modern fashions or modes which are now deemed so neces- 
sary to the validity of such consecrations. 

But as we have all heard of another Apostle, who, like him 
all in all, is the very greatest man that has ever lived. We 
need scarcely tell the reader that we refer to St. Paul. ‘Am 
I not an apostle?’ says he; ‘ have I not seenthe Lord? are ye 
not my work in the Lord?’ (1 Cor. ix. 1.) These were the 
seeds of his apostleship: he had seen the Lord, and could, there- 
fore, bear witness to his resurrecteon ; and he could point to 
the conversion of souls as Ais work in the Lord. Now, by 
whom was this great Apostle ordained, or consecrated? By 
other apostles or bishops? Here, again, the story is very plain. 
He is not sent to any of the Apostles, nor are any of the Apos- 
tles sent to him, in order that he may be apostolically inducted 
into office. Neither apostles, bishop, priest, or deacon, laid 
hands on him. Yet, if we may judge from the past history 
of the Church, Christ was with him from the first, and will 
be with him ‘alway, even unto the end of the world.” His 
word still lives; and it is to that word, as we learn from his 
Epistle to the Galatians (Chap. iii. 1 and 14), as well as from 
other Scriptures, that the promise of the Spirit is made, even 
the word of ‘justification by faith only,’ which the advocates 
of Apostolical Succession are accustomed to ignore, or else to 
recognize only by their repudiation and ridicule. 

The story is a very simple one, and cannot be better told 
than in the words of Luke: ‘And Ananias (simply ‘a devout 
man,’ Acts xxii. 12,) went his way, and entered into the house, 
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and putting his hands on him, said, Brother Saul, the Lord, 
even Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the way as thou com- 
est, hath sent me, that thou mightest receive thy sight, and be 
Jilled with the Holy Ghost. And immediately from his eyes 
fell as it had been scales: and he received sight forthwith, 
and arose, and was baptized. And when he had received 
meat he was strengthened. Then was Saul certain days with 
the disciples which were at Damascus. And straightway he 
preached Christ in the synagogue, that he ts the Son of God.’ 
(Acts viii. 17-20.) Such is the only consecration, except that 
of the eternal Spirit, which the great apostle to the Gentiles 
ever received. Christ was with him then, and with him he 
will be, also, ‘to the end of the world.’ Indeed, if this simple 
narrative had been expressly written to refute the exclusive 
and arrogant claims of the hierarchy, it could not have been 
more admirably adapted to the purpose. 

There were those in that day who doubted, as the phrase 
now goes, ‘ the regularity and validity’ of St. Paul’s orders. In 
the first chapter of his Epistle to the Galatians he replies to 
this charge. He told the Galatians, ‘that when it pleased 
God to make him an apostle, he consulted with no person in 
Damascus, no Jewish doctor concerning his commission as an 
apostle, nor any of the brethren concerning the things he was 
to preach; vers. 15,16. Neither did he go to Jerusalem to 
receive the Gospel from them who were apostles before him ; 
but he went into Arabia, and again returned to Damascus, 
and there, acting as an apostle, he preached the Gospel which 
he had received by revelation from Jesus Christ in the syna- 
gogues, where, as Luke informs us, Acts ix. 22, he confounded 
the Jews who dwelled at Damascus, proving that Jesus is the 
very Christ; ver. 22. And he did not go to Jerusalem tll 
three years after his conversion: and abode fifteen days with 
Peter, lest, keeping any longer at a distance from the Apos- 
tles, it might be supposed he was acting in opposition to them; 
Gal. i. 18. On that occasion Paul saw no other of the Apos- 
tles, except James, the Lord’s brother; ver. 19. Having 
related these facts, he solemnly appeals to God for the truth 
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of them, because they effectually established his apostleshep, 
and confuted the calumnies of his enemies.’ ? 

It will no doubt be said that the case of St. Paul was an 
exceptional one, and irregular, because he was commissioned 
by Christ himself. But did not Christ himself go to John the 
Baptist to receive baptism? If, then, all power and all au- 
thority had been conferred on the Twelve, and if Apostolical 
Succession were a law of the kingdom of God, why should not 
St. Paul go to some of them to receive baptism, and the office 
of an apostle? Is the servant above his Master? Did it not 
become him, as well as Christ, to fulfill all righteousness? If, 
in fact, the doctrine of the Apostolical Succession be so true, 
and so important, then why was it not set forth in the case of 
St. Paul, in order that, in the absence of all express rules on 
the subject, future ages might see, at least, some little glimmer- 
ing of its truth and importance in the pages of the New Test a 
ment ? 

The Lord had finished his work upon earth. He had deliv- 
ered his last great Commission to his Church, and ascended 
to the right hand of his Father. Hence, if our opponents be 
in the right, why did he not require the observance of his own 
rule or law in the case of St. Paul? Why, on the contrary, did 
he send Ananias, and not an Apostle, to him, that he might 
receive his sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost? St. Paul, 
it may be said, needed no ordination. Why not? Was he above 
thelaw? He needed baptism, and this he received at the hands 
of Ananias—simply ‘adevout man.’ Howveryirregular! In- 
deed, if Apostolical Succession be true doctrine, we shall have 
to pronounce several things in the New Testament irregular, 
besides the elevation of Matthias and Paul to the apostolate. 
There is not, on the other hand, recorded, anywhere in the 
New Testament, a single instance of the ordination of an apos- 
tle, or bishop, which even seems to meet the demands of the 
theory of High Church Episcopalians. The darkness and un- 
certainty of tradition is their only hope, and this, as we shall 
presently see, is an exceedingly forlorn one. 


1 Macknight’s Preface to the Epistle to the Galatians. 
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But even if we are mistaken in all this—even if the great 
Commission and the promise of the Spirit were addressed ex- 
clusively to the Twelve — still the doctrine of the Apostolical 
Succession does not follow, as that doctrine is understood by 
High Church Episcopalians. Presbyterians, and Methodists, 
and Baptists believe, as well as themselves, that there will be, 
in fact, a succession of ministers of the Gospel as long as the 
world stands; and they also believe that Christ will be with that 
ministry ‘alway, even unto the end of the world.’ This prom- 
ise was not to the Apostles, as swch— as eye-witnesses of the 
resurrection of Christ — for, as such, their office must cease 
with themselves, but it is to them as the ministers of the Gos- 
pel. ‘Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them,’ 
ete., are the words of the Commission. As preachers or min- 
isters of the Gospel we all believe that they will have succes- 
sors always, and that Christ will be with them ‘to the end of 
the world.’ Hence, as this language agrees exactly with our 
views, so it cannot be fairly turned against us. Those, there- 
fore, who find in this language the High Church doctrine of, 
an Apostolical Succession, mistake a shadow for a substance. 
They only project their own thought or prelatical fancy into 
the pure word of God. 

So much for the argument founded on the great Commis- 
sion and promise. We should scarcely have deemed it worthy 
of a passing notice, if it had not been the only text in the New 
Testament which, even by a forced construction, seems to point 
to the notion of the Apostolical Succession as held by the hier- 
archical party. We have, however, dwelt on this argument 
much longer than such a shadow deserves, because it has allowed 
us to bring forward, in logical order, several points of great im- 
portance in the New Testament history, which the champions 
of prelacy always find it so very convenient to overlook. They 
would fain keep us on the defensive always, just as if the 
Scriptures were on their side; but we have ‘carried the war 
into Africa.’ If, in the whole New Testament, they will show 
us a single instance in which any person was ordained by an 
Apostle to be the successor of any one of the Twelve, then, for 
the first time, shall we recognize therein the first germ of the 
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great tree under whose shadow they now so luxuriously repose. 
But, until they can produce one such instance, they must ex- 
cuse us if we fail to recognize their power to work a stupen- 
dous miracle by the hocus pocus of the laying on of hands, 
and the use of the awful words, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’* 
The bare thought of daring and impious assumption is enough 
to make one’s blood run cold, and send a shiver to the heart. 

But ‘the Fathers, the Fathers,’ we are told, they will open 
our eyes to*the genuine sense of the Scriptures.’ The great 
difficulty with us in particular, it has been said, is, that we are 
not sufficiently read in ‘the Fathers’— that our reading therein 
‘is superficial, not deep.’ We plead guilty to the charge. In- 
deed, if we had read the Fathers as much as some of our oppon- 
ents have, we fear we should have been as ignorant of the 
Scriptures as they are. We have, however, examined all their 
quotations from, and all their references to, the Fathers, and 
we have arisen from the investigation with a fearfully quick- 
ened sense of the weaknesses and infirmities of poor human 
nature. 

For, after all their research among the Fathers, after all 
their gropings amid the darkness and uncertainty of Patristic 
traditions, what do they bring to light? We answer, forgeries 
and lies, augmented and darkened by similiar inventions of 
their own, in order to prop up and support all the nascent 
superstitions of the Church, which, in after ages, when more 
fully developed, caused the een to groan beneath its burdens, 
and stream with torrents of blood. Our present inquiry, how- 
ever, does not relate to this general topic (which embraces no 

1 The Episcopal Churck in this country, out of condescension to her 
weaker Bishops, allows the use of the alternative phrase, ‘Take thou au- 
thority.’ But the High Church Bishops, true to the instincts of their order, 
decidedly prefer the old form, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Bishop Wilmer 
of Alabama, says that he prefers this phrase to its alternative, because ‘it 
sounds better’ to say, ‘Receive ye,’ than to say, ‘Take thou’; a truly pro- 
found reason! Weare glad to learn, however, that the splendid magic with 
which the old form seems to invest the consecrating priest, has no charms 
in his eyes. But, after all, perhaps he means that the sownd is only one of 


the reasons for his preference. We know, indeed, that he has a very great 


partiality for sownd, but we have never supposed him to be entirely destitute 
of sense. 
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less than the intellectual, moral, and religious character of 
primitive Christianity), but only to the primitive superstition 
pertaining to the Apostolical Succession. 

The Fathers, it is true, talk much about the ‘succession of 
bishops,’ but whether they use the term dishop in its Serip- 
tural or in its modern sense, they do not explain. Hence, as 
we assert, no less than our opponents, that the Apostles had 
successors, so their learned authorities are not to the point. 
They miss the only question at issue. Let them keep to this, 
let them show from the Fathers a single instance in which 
an Apostle ever had a successor in their sense of the term, and 
we shal] acknowledge the great discovery. Let them, in other 
words, produce a single instance in which any one or more of 
the Apostles ever ordained a bishop to jill the place of an 
Apostle, and it will greatly increase our respect for their logic 
and learning. But until they are able to produce one such 
instance, or case in point, they must excuse us if we treat their 
loose declamations as flummery, and continue to regard their 
fond superstition of the Apostolical Succession as the dream of 
a self-constituted priesthood and grand imposition on the rea- 
son of mankind. 

In his celebrated work of Church Government, Dr. John 
Potter, the learned Archbishop of Canterbury, would have us 
to believe that he has actually found one such instance of an 
ordination by an Apostle. He affirms that ‘Clemens . 
was ordained Bishop of Rome by St. Peter.’ (Chap. IV, p. 
118.) In order to make this assertion good, the learned Arch- 
bishop refers to ‘Eusebius’ Eccles. Hist., Lib. III, Cap. 4.’ 
But, in turning to the place referred to, we find that Eusebius 
has said no such thing; the word is put into his mouth by the 
Archbishop. Eusebius only says: ‘And Clemens, the third 
bishop of Rome, is proved by his testimony to be Paul’s fel- 
low-laborer and companion.’ There is not another word in 
the whole chapter about Clemens. It is not said that he was 
‘ordained by St. Peter,’ nor is it said that he was ordained 
at all, but merely he was ‘the third Bishopof Rome.’ For 
aught we know, or for aught that appears in Eusebius, Clemens 
may have become the third Bishop of Rome by no better or 
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more regular ordination or induction into office than that by 
which Matthias became the successor of Judas, or by which 
St. Paul became the great apostle to the Gentiles. 

How, indeed, could St. Peter —‘the first Bishop of Rome’— 
ordain Clemens its third bishop? Bishops usually die before 
they have successors. How did it happen, then, that Peter 
ordained the third Bishop of Rome? Did he come to life on 
purpose to ordain his second successor? Eusebius says (Lib. 
III, Cap. 2), that ‘Zinus first, after the martyrdom of Peter 
and Paul, was chosen Bishop of Rome.’ If, then, Peter was 
dead and buried before the second bishop was chosen, how 
could he have ordained its third bishop? The simple truth is, 
that such a use of the Fathers is a disgrace to the cause of 
Christianity; nay, it is a disgrace to human nature. It is wor- 
thy of Zrenwus himself, the father of so many false traditions, 
and the forger of so many pious frauds. But we had hoped 
that, after the bitter experience of so many centuries, the 
Church of Christ had learned the value of truth, and the evil 
of its opposite. 

Irenzus is also referred to, by Dr. Potter, to prove that 
Clemens was ordained Bishop of Rome by St. Paul, as well 
as by St. Peter. But, as we have just seen from his other 
witness, Eusebius, both Peter and Paul had been martyred 
before Linus, the immediate successor of Peter, was chosen 
Bishop of Rome. Paul, then, no more than Peter, could have 
ordained either Clemens or Linus, unless he came to life for 
that purpose, which, by the way, might have been very easily 
credited in the age of Jrenwus. But having examined, in a 
former paper, the testimony of Zrenwus, it is wholly unneces- 
sary to notice it here, or to point out the glaring contradictions 
between the two witnesses. Especially since Jren@us, as we 
have seen in the paper just referred to, uses the term bzshop in 
its Scriptural sense, so that, when he speaks of the Apostolical 
Succession, he merely means, as explained by himself, ‘the 
succession of presbyters.’} 

Archbishop Potter produces one case exactly in point, for 
which, in like manner, he pleads the authority of Eusebius. 

1 Book against Heresies, Lib. III, Cap. 2. 
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He says: Polycarp ‘was ordained Bishop of Smyrna by the 
Apostles.’ (Chap. IV, p. 137.) But, on turning to Eusebius 
again, we find that he neither uses the word ordained, nor the 
word Apostles. These are interpolations of the Archbishop. 
Eusebius merely says, that Polycarpus ‘was placed Bishop of 
the Church of Smyrna by such as saw the Lord.” Now, as we 
all know, there were many who ‘ saw the Lord’ that were never 
Apostles; hence, to translate the words in question by the 
term Apostles, is a gross violation of historical truth. And, 
besides, if seeing the Lord is equivalent to being an Apostle, 
then, it is perfectly evident, that the Apostles have no suc- 
cessors. 

But, after all his improvements of the text of Eusebius, the 
case of Polycarp zs not in point, nor can it be made so, unless 
it be shown that he was a bishop — not in the simple sense of 
Scripture, but in the modern man-of-war sense. Dr. Potter, 
like all other writers of the same school, lays great stress on 
the fact, that Polycarp was a disciple of John, and, as he had 
conversed with the Apostles, so both he and his contemporaries 
must have understood the subject of Episcopacy Granted. 
But, then, may we not infer from this fact, upon which they 
lay such infinite stress, that Polycarp and his contemporaries 
understood the word bishop as it was used by the Apostles and 
by all the writers of the New Testament? But, the word 
bishop, as used in the New Testament, it is now universally 
conceded, is synonymous with the term presbyter, or the pastor 
of a single congregation. How do we know, then, but that 
the word was understood in this primitive sense when it was 
first applied to Polycarp? In fact, it is very easy to show 
that this ts the sense in which it was then understood, and 
especially in its application to Polycarp. He was a deshop, it 
is true; that is, a presbyter, or pastor, of a single parish, wath 
a Greek name; that is all. The proof is at hand; let us 
read it. 

Sir Peter King, quoting from the Epistle of Ignatius to Poly- 
carp, says, that ‘he advised the Bishop of Smyrna to “ know 
his whole flock personally by their names,” carrying himself 
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respectfully and charitably to all, “with all meekness and 
humility toward serving-men and serving-maids,” and charit- 
ably “taking care of the widows within his diocese,” permit- 
ting “nothing to be done there without his privity.” Inso- 
much “that none were married without his previous advice 
and consent.”” Now, how all these things could be done, how 
all this bishopric could meet together in one place [and wor- 
ship in one assembly, as the author has previously shown], 
how the bishop could personally know all the members thereof 
by their respective names, even the meanest serving-maids 
therein, and permit none to be married without his knowledge 
and advice, without reducing this diocese to a single parish, IT 
know not. + Jn a foot note Sir Peter gives the original Greek 
for all the extracts and translations here made by him. 

Nowy Archbishop Potter, and other writers on the same side 
of the present controversy, could not have been ignorant of the 
celebrated work of Sir Peter King on the Primitive Church, 
that is, unless they were determined to hear only one side of 
the question. But they do not choose to notice such very 
inconvenient facts. On the contrary, they simply use the 
word bishop, well knowing that, at the present day, it will 
suggest the idea, not of the pastor of a single parish, but of a 
vast diocese, including many churches within its cireumfer- 
ence. In this way they may easily hoodwink, entrap, and lead 
captive simple and unreasoning souls; but they will fail to 
convince those who have both the desire and the capacity to 
think for themselves. They affect to despise ‘mere words,’ as 
we have seen in our first paper, but yet no men more artfully 
conjure with mere words than themselves. But Sir Peter 
King, though a member of the Church of England, was not to 
be deceived and caught by such means, and he is the writer, as 
is well known, who delivered Wesley out of the snare of the 
fowler. And no wonder, for he applied to the investigation 
of the subject the great learning, the calm judicial spirit, the 
intellectual power, and the legal ability, by which he was after- 


1 An Inquiry into the Constitution, etc.. of the Primitive Church, by 
Peter King, Lord High Chancellor of England. Chap. IJ, 2 3, p. 41. 
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ward raised to the exalted position of Lord High Chancellor 
of England. 

It is great unfairness, as it seems to us, not to say positive 
dishonesty, to quote, as our author does, the testimony of Ter- 
tullian in favor of his High Church, exclusive notions. Ac- 
cording to his quotation, Tertullian says, ‘That bishops were 
ordained in all churches by the Apostles.’ (Chap. IV, p. 
151.) Now, suppose this extract to be truly made, we may 
still ask, what did Tertullian mean by a church? Did he mean 
a single parish, or a great diocese? Tertullian himself shall 
answer this question: ‘ But if the heretics,’ says he, ‘feign or 
fabricate such a [ personal ] succession, this will not help them. 
For their doctrine itself, compared with the doctrine of the 
Apostles, will, by its own diversity and contrariety, pronounce 
against them. To this form of trial will appeal be made by 
those churches henceforward daily establishing, which, though 
they have neither any of the Apostles, nor apostolical men for 
their founders, yet agreeing in the same faith, are, from this 
conformity of doctrine, to be esteemed not the less apostolical 
than the former.* Yet, in spite of this, our author would 
have us believe, on the authority of Tertullian, that there is no 
such thing as a Church without an Apostle, or an apostolical 
man, for its founder and bishop! 

But Tertullian is, if possible, still more explicit that doc- 
trine, and doctrine alone, may constitute a true Church, even 
without a bishop or presbyter. We find—strange to say—the 
evidence of this in quotations from Tertullian made by Arch- 
bishop Potter himself. He thas quotes from Turtullian (p. 
151): ‘That all Christians were made priests by Christ, so 
that where three are gathered together they make a Church, 
though they be all laymen ; and, where no clergyman is pres- 
ent, laymen may baptize and celebrate the Hucharist, THE 


1 Dr. Potter mikes another change in the text of Eusebius; he makes him 
say, Polycarp was ‘ Bishop of Smyrna,’ as if it was a large diocese, whence 
he really says Polycarp was placed ‘Bishop of the Church até Smyrna,’ 
which, as we have just seen, was a single congregation, parish, or worship- 
ping assembly. 


2 De Prescript, c. 32. 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN CLERGY AND LAITY BEING ONLY OF THR 
Cavron’s Apporntina.’ Yet—who could have believed it pos- 
sible ?— directly in the face of this, in profound contempt of 
this, he actually quotes Tertullian in favor of his own scheme, 
that there can be no Church, and no sacraments, without a 
bishop who has. been ordained by an Apostle, or descending 
in direct, unbroken, and tactual succession from an Apostle! 

Having quoted the above words from Tertullian, the Arch- 
bishop says: ‘This account is fully refuted by the foremen- 
tioned passage of the author, wherein he affirms, “That bish- 
ops were ordained in all churches by the Apostles.”’ Thus, 
he refutes his own witness by that witness himself. Might 
not we, if necessary, refute this last statement of his witness, 
by all the preceding and more specific ones? The testimony 
of Tertullian, it seems, is good, and must stand fast, when it 
favors the Archbishop; but, when it is against him, it is bad. 
Beautiful logic! Admirable consistency ! 

But, in reality, there is no inconsistency whatever between 
the two statements or doctrines of Tertullian. He asserts very 
plainly and positively, it is true, that there may be an apostol- 
ical church and sacraments without a bishop; but this does 
not conflict with the fact, supposing it to be true, that the 
Apostles ordained bishops, or presbyters, in all such churches. 
No one pretends, for a moment—certainly not Tertullian—that 
if a church is an apostolical one without a bishop, it ceases to 
be such by the appointment or ordination of a bishop to pre- 
side over it. Where, then, is the inconsistency, the contradic- 
tion? Evidently in the mind of the Archbishop himself, and 
not in that of Tertullian. He found it necessary to discredit 
his own witness, simply and solely because his testimony was 
not agreeable to him, or conflicted with his own favorite 
dogma. That is all. 

We have now examined all the instances discovered by the 
learned research of the Archbishop. As his authorities are 
not exactly in point, so he manipulates them a little, in order 
to make them more telling; and yet, after all, they are noth- 
ing to the purpose, except, in the estimation of loose thinkers, 
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careless reasoners, or credulous, uncritical judges, ‘ springs to 
catch woodcocks’! 

We should, however, if we stop here, do injustice to the great 
Archbishop, for he does not stand alone, as he may seem to do, 
in the positions assumed by him, and in the means used by 
him to bolster up those positions. For nearly all writers of the 
same school do precisely the same things. We have selected 
him ‘as a representative man,’ and he is, in fact, a favorable 
specimen of the class to which he belongs. It is, then, but 
an act of simple justice to him to state that he is only one 
of a great ‘cloud of witnesses,’ by which the truth is obscured, 
and the empire of darkness established over weak or supersti- 
tious minds. 

One word more, and we have done with the Apostolical 
Succession. When, after a long controversy, all men were 
forced to admit that the deshops and presbyters, spoken of in 
the New Testament, were only one and the same thing with 
two names, it‘ became necessary for the great army of the 
enemy ‘to change its base.’ Hence, it was discovered, for the 
first time, that the bishops of the present day are descended, 
not from the bishops, but from the Apostles, of the New Testa- 
ment. They did not make this grand discovery, however, in 
the writings of their chosen witnesses—/gnatius, Irenwus, and 
Tertullian. 

For, as we have already seen in our first paper, and here 
restate, nothing is said about Apostolical Succession in the 
writings of Ignatius. Neither the word, nor the thing, is 
even mentioned by him. On the contrary, he asserts that the 
bishop stands in ‘ the place of God,’ the deacons in ‘ the place 
of Christ,’ and the presbyters in ‘the place of the Apostles.’ 
Hence, according to him, if the Apostles have any successors 
at all, they are the presbyters, and not the dzshops, of the 
Church. But, in fact, he only contends for the three orders 
of the ministry—bishops, priests, and deacons—without saying 
one word about their genealogy or descent. Nor is this all. 
He finds the archetype of these three orders, not in the Church 
as constituted by the Apostles, but in the ‘ heavenly hierarchy,’ 
where it is also found by Clemens of Alexandria. 
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Irenwus speaks, as we have seen, of an Apostolical Succes- 
sion, or succession from the Apostles; but, as we have more 
than once seen, he sometimes calls this ‘the succession of 
bishops,’ and sometimes ‘the succession of presbyters, still 
adhering to the usage of the New Testament, which identifies 
bishops and presbyters. As for Tertullian, ‘the most eloquent 
of all the Fathers,’ he is so well known to have been a very 
Low Churchman, that we can only wonder that any High 
Churchman should have ventured to use him as a witness. 

Jerome, Chrysostom, Augustine, and a host of other illus- 
trious Fathers, ascribe, as we have also shown, the use of 
bishops, or their superiority over presbyters, ‘to the custom of 
the Church.’ This doctrine, most evidently, negatives the idea 
that they owe their origin to the legislation of the Apostles, 
or derived their authority over presbyters by a direct, un- 
broken, and tactual succession from the Apostles themselves. 
The Apostles, as such, that is, as ‘eye-witnesses of the Lord’s 
resurrection,’ have no successors, and can have none, at the 
present day. Nor are there, at the present day, any succes- 
sors to their power of working miracles, unless we admit the 
claim of High Church bishops to communicate the Holy Ghost 
by the laying on of hands, or of Romish priests to transmute 
the bread and wine of the Holy Eucharist into the very flesh 
and blood of Christ. But, as ministers of the Gospel, they 
have, everywhere and in all ages, had successors, and all faith- 
ful ministers of the Word and the Sacraments, whether Epis- 
copalians, or Presbyterians, or Baptists, or Methodists, or Ro- 
man Catholics, are their true successors. Christ still says, to 
one and all,‘ Go ye and convert? all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost : teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world,’ 

1 See Southern Review for July, 1872. 


2 This is the translation of Dr. George Campbell, in his great work on the 
Four Gospels. 
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Arr. Il.— Memoir of Chief Justice Taney. By Samuel Tyler, 
LL. D. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

Another reform for which we are indebted to General Jack- 
son, is ‘the convention system,’ by which the election of Presi- 
dent is taken from the hands where the Constitution placed it. 
He professed to wish it transferred to the people, but in fact 
he transferred it to the office-holders and the office-seekers. In 
the Convention which framed the Constitution, when the strug- 
gle as to the form of government had been ended by the rejec- 
tion of the proposition to make it ‘national,’ the next subject 
which occupied its attention was the relative weight which 
the large and small States should have in the new confedera- 
tion. The Legislative Department was adjusted, though not 
without much difficulty. The bi-cameral form being adopted, 
numbers were allowed to predominate in one house, which 
satisfied the large States, and the small were compensated by 
being secured by equality of representation in the other. As 
to the Judicial Department, the matter was easily settled after 
that of the Executive had been arranged. As to the latter, the 
difficulty was great, and at one time caused serious apprehen- 
sions that it could not be surmounted, in which event no Con- 
stitution could have been formed. Had it been provided that 
the vote for President should be by States, Rhode Island and 
Delaware, with but four hundred thousand population, would 
have double the power in a Presidential election of New York, 
with four millions. For the purpose of illustration, we will 
suppose these three States only to have been in the Conven- 
tion, and the government, of course, to have been intended for 
them alone. To this proposition New York would naturally 
have said, and with apparent reason, ‘I have ten times your 
population, and ten times your wealth; ten times your risk 
in war, and ten times your burden in peace; I should, there- 
fore, have ten times your weight in the government proposed 
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to be formed. In the legislative department I have compro- 
mised this reasonable claim, and yielded to each of you per- 
fect equality in one house, only securing to myself my just 
influence in the other. The President and Senate are to be 
vested with the power to appoint all officers of our common 
government, and to make treaties. You have unjust weight in 
the Senate. It is but fair that my influence should prepon- 
derate in the executive department.’ 

We may imagine the small States to have answered: ‘ All 
this looks fair and plausible. Your premises, however, are 
wrong, and your conclusions necessarily so, though logically 
deduced. We have already decided not to consolidate the 
States, but only to make our union more perfect. Itis to bea 
union of States. It is we, therefore, who have yielded our 
just claims in allowing numbers to prevail in one House, not 
you in recognizing our equality in the other. Having con- 
ceded this, we are willing to apply the same principle in 
organizing the Executive, but we can go no further. It is 
true that we havé in the Senate an equal voice with you in 
passing laws, but the Executive, in the appointment of officers 
and the formation of treaties, alone can take the initiative, 
we having power only as to ratification or rejection. He is 
to receive ambassadors, and the peace or prosperity of the 
country may depend upon his intercourse with the representa- 
tives of foreign States. He is to be commander of our army 
and navy, and to exercise all executive functions. We claim 
an equal voice in the appointment of the agency which is to 
perform these important trusts.’ 

At this point the Convention for a time came to a dead 
lock. Wise and patriotic counsels at last prevailed, and an- 
other compromise was made, the substance of which was that 
the large States should nominate in the Electoral College and 
the small elect in the House of Representatives. That was 
the effect, though stated in another form. Each State was to 
have as many votes in the Electoral College as she had Sena- 
tors and Representatives. These electors were to be ‘ap- 
pointed by the State,’ not elected, in such manner as the 
Legislature should ‘direct.’ It will be seen, therefore, that 
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the election of President was one with which the people were 
to have no immediate concern whatever. It was removed as 
far as possible from them, even farther than the choice of 
Senators. The Legislatures might each make provision for 
the ‘appointment’ of electors for President, but they could 
not vote directly for that officer as they did for Senators. 
However appointed, the electors were to vote by ballot, so 
that each might exercise his individual judgment without re- 
sponsibility, save to God and his own conscience. The voting 
was to take place in each State on the same day, to prevent 
caballing or intrigue. Under these circumstances, it was sup- 
posed by ‘ the Fathers’ that an election would seldom, if ever, 
take place in the Electoral College; failing there, it was to go 
into the House, where each State was to have one vote—but 
the States were restricted in choice to the five who had re- 
ceived the highest votes in the College. The number named 
shows that it was the opinion of the Convention, that an elec- 
tion by the College was highly improbable. Electors un- 
pledged to any one; appointed, in such manner as each Legis- 
lature should ‘direct,’ for their integrity and intelligence ; 
voting, each upon his own judgment, for the man he thought 
best qualified; all voting on the same day in their different 
States, and each voting by ballot, so that his vote could not 
be known. Hence they were not likely to unite on any one 
man, unless there should be in the country a greater dearth of 
talent than could reasonably be expected. It will thus be 
seen that it was anticipated that the vote in the College 
would practically amount only to a nomination of five eminent 
men, from whom the President was to be chosen in the House. 
In the College numbers were to have great weight, but not 
their full weight. Even in this nominating body much was 
yielded to that equality which exists between sovereigns, how- 
ever unequal in power. Delaware, at present, with but one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, has three votes in the College, 
whereas New York, with four millions, has but thirty-five. 
If numbers alone counted, New York would have one hun- 
dred and twenty votes to balance the three of Delaware. In 
the event of the election failing in the College, as it was sup- 
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posed it would do, numbers were utterly ignored and repudi- 
ated. Each State, whatever her population, had one vote, 
and one only. Such was the compromise between the States. 
when they came to form the Union, and without which no 
Union could have been formed. Is this compromise unjust, 
and, therefore, to be done away with, and set aside per fas aut 
per nefas? Who has a right to pronounce upon its justice or 
its injustice? The States which formed the Union made it, 
and, if they see fit, can unmake it. Till it is annulled no 
President can be constitutionally elected except in the man- 
ner prescribed, and any subterfuge, by which that manner is. 
evaded, is not less revolutionary and subversive of the Con- 
stitution, because it can be practised with impunity. But it 
is said to be anti-Democratic, because it ignores the power of 
majorities to rule. By what process of reasoning is the con- 
clusion reached that the States intended to establish a Democ- 
racy when they ratified the Constitution? If by Democracy 
the right of the majority to rule be meant, we answer that 
every act of the Convention, and every article, section, and 
clause of the Constitution, repels the idea. In no provision is. 
this more manifest than in the one under consideration. In 
every part and parcel of it the fact is apparent, and plainly to 
be seen, that the officer who was to exercise the executive 
powers of the Government then about to be formed, was to be 
the President of States. He was to be called ‘ President of the 
United States.” There is no room for quibbling here about 
the phrase ‘people of the United States,’ as has been absurdly 
done where these words occur in the preamble to the Consti- 
tution. The machinery by which he is to be elected is to be 
provided by the States through their Legislatures respectively. 
If impeached, he is to be tried by the Representatives of the 
States in the Senate of the United States, the members of 
which are elected by the Legislatures of the States. Between 
him and the people there is no connection whatsoever. He is 
neither elected by them, nor is he responsible to them. He is 
essentially the officer and representative of the States as States. 
He may be elected by States representing a small minority of 
the people, and dismissed from office by States, through their 
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representatives in the Senate, against the wishes of a large 
majority of the people. Being Commander-in-Chief of the 
‘Army and Navy, and having the exclusive right to nominate 
all the officers of both; having exclusive control of the man- 
agement of the foreign relations of the States, having the ex- 
clusive right to negotiate treaties, to be submitted to the 
Senate for ratification, and to nominate ambassadors to repre- 
sent the States at foreign courts, and officers to exercise the 
judicial power, it was thought best that he should be as far 
removed from the influence of popular passion and prejudice 
and party bias as possible. Hence, he was to know the people, 
be known by them, and be responsible to them, only through 
their organized governments—State and Federal. 

Not thus thought General Jackson, as will appear from his 
message, advising an amendment to the Constitution: ‘To 
the people belongs,’ says he, ‘ the right of electing their Chief 
Magistrate; it was never designed that their choice should in 
any case be defeated, either by the introduction of electoral 
colleges or by the agency confided under certain contingencies 
to the House of Representatives. Experience proves that in 
proportion as agents to execute the will of the people are multi- 
plied there is danger of their wishes being frustrated. Some may 
be unfaithful—all are liable to err. So far, therefore, as the 
people can with convenience speak it, it is safer for them to 
express their own will.’ . . . ‘The number of aspirants 
to the Presidency, and the diversity of the interests which 
may influence their claims, leave little reason to expect a 
choice in the first instance, and in that event the election 
must devolve on the House of Representatives, where it is 
obvious the will of the people may not be always ascertained, 
or if ascertained, may not be regarded. From the mode of 
voting by States, the choice is to be made by twenty-four 
votes, and it may often occur that one of these may be con- 
trolled by an individual Representative. Honors and offices 
are at the disposal of the successful candidate. Repeated 
balloting may make it appear that a single individual holds the 
cast in hishand. May he not be tempted to name his reward ? 
But even without corruption—supposing the probity of the Re- 
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presentative to be proof against the powerful motives by which 
he may be assailed, the will of the people is still constantly 
liable to be misrepresented. One may err from ignorance of 
the wishes of his constituents, another from a conviction that 
it is his duty to be governed by his own judgment of the fit- 
ness of the candidate; finally, though all were inflexibly 
honest, all accurately informed.of the wishes of their constitu- 
ents, yet, under the present mode of election, a minority may 
often elect a President; and when this happens it may reason- 
ably be expected that efforts will be made on the part of the: 
majority to rectify this injurious operation of their institutions. 
But although no evil of this character should result from such 
a perversion of the first principles of our system—that the ma- 
jority ts to govern—it must be very certain that a President 
elected by a minority can not enjoy the confidence necessary 
to the successful discharge of his duties. 

‘In this, as in all other matters of public concern, policy 
requires that as few impediments as possible should exist to the- 
free operation of the public will. Let us, then, endeavor so 
to amend our system that the office of Chief Magistrate may 
not be conferred upon any citizen but in pursuance of a fair 
expression of the will of the majority. 

‘I would, therefore, recommend such an amendment of the 
Constitution as may remove all intermediate agency in the 
election of President and Vice-President.’ 

We feel, we confess, somewhat at a loss how to deal with 
the extracts we have just made, and also where to begin with 
them. The assertions he makes are utterly unsustained by 
the facts; the principles he advocates are revolutionary, and 
destructive of the government established by the Constitution,. 
and mischievous to the last degree in their tendency. The 
whole reasoning is based upon the assumption that we are 
living under a national government, in which the will of the 
numerical majority is the only rule, without Constitutional 
check or balance. In this Review the fallacy ot the assump- 
tion has been so often exposed, that we would deem it a waste 
of time to discuss it further. To discuss the right of a majority 
to govern would open the whole field of political ethics for: 
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debate and examination. To consider the expediency of allow- 
ing it would involve almost as much disputation and argu- 
ment. That the framers of the Constitution did not recognize 
this right is a fact easily established, and that every assertion 
to the contrary is false, we think we have already shown—at 
least in reference to the election of President, and that was 
precisely the point General Jackson was discussing. He as- 
serts that the people have the right to elect the President, and 
that it is the duty of the electors and Congress to be governed 
by the will of the people in casting their votes; and that, as 
this may not always be done, he advises that all agencies be 
dispensed with and the election given directly to the people, 
so that ‘the majority may govern,’ which, according to the 
‘first principles of our system,’ they have a right todo. Had 
a vulgar candidate for a county office, at a cross-road meeting, 
made such a statement, we could have, passed it by in con- 
temptuous silence. But coming from the source this does, it 
cannot be so treated. 

We suppose it will be admitted that if the Constitution had 
not been ratified by the States there would have been no 
President to elect. By that instrument the office was created, 
its duties and functions defined, and the mode of selecting the 
incumbent prescribed. If, then, ‘the right of electing their 
Chief Magistrate belongs to the people,’ as asserted by General 
Jackson, it can only be derived from the Constitution. But 
he does not look there for it. It is inherent, and depends 
‘upon the first principles of our system,’ which are, he asserts, 
‘that the majority is to govern.” Where are the first princi- 
ples of a system to be found except in the organic law? 
Where a written Constitution exists, and existed before the 
Government, and contains an enumeration of all the powers 
of the Government, and the mode in which it is to be put in 
operation and administered, must not the ‘first principles of 
the system’ be found there? 1s it not a denial that the Con- 
stitution is ‘the supreme law of the land’ to assert the con- 
trary? If, then, this right of election ‘ belongs to the people,’ 
they must derive it from the Constitution. But the second 
clause of Art. II., Sec. 1., declares that ‘each State shall ap- 
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point, in such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 
electors, who shall meet in their respective States and vote by 
ballot,’ ete., for President. It would seem from this that ‘ the 
first principles of the system’ were, that the right to elect the 
President ‘ belonged’ to electors, who were themselves not to 
be elected by the people, nor, in fact, to be elected at all, but 
to be ‘appointed by the State’-—an organized Government. 
Is there anything strange in this? The Government itself, 
consisting of three departments, one of which is the executive, 
was created by the States. The Conventions which ratified 
it, and made it binding upon the people, derived all their 
authority from the Legislatures of the respective States. The 
people who voted for members to the Conventions derived 
their authority to vote from the same Legislatures. 

It is only through agents that the people can act at all 
legally, or that their acts can have any validity or binding 
effect. By State we usually mean the State Government, 
sometimes the whole body of the people as an organized 
political community. When we say that sovereignty resides 
in the people, we mean in them as a body politic, and not as 
individuals. As individuals, instead of being sovereign, they 
are subjects, and owe allegiance to the organized political 
community or State, and can be punished by fine, imprison- 
ment, or death, for violation of the laws passed by their agent 
the Government. Zhat Government derives authority from 
them only as an organized political community. Even in 
revolutionary times no convention assembled to ordain and 
establish a State Constitution, and organize a Government, 
except by authority of the Colonial Legislature. That body 
represented all that was left of organized, and, therefore, legal 
power, when the authority of the crown was denied and repu- 
diated. ‘The Declaration of Independence’ was not made by 
the people in the sense in which the term is used by General 
Jackson in the message we are considering, and in his pro- 
clamation. In one sense it was their act, and in one sense 
only. He who does by another does by himself. It was 
made by the deputies of the several colonies in Congress as- 
sembled, and those deputies even were not elected by the 
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people, but appointed by the Colonial Governments. It was 
not referred back to the people for ratification, and no man, 
‘woman, or child in one of the thirteen Colonies ever voted for 
it. The ‘Articles of Confederation’ were agreed to by the 
State Governments, and drafted by a Congress, the members 
of which were also appointed by the State Governments. The 
Constitution itself, after being ratified by conventions, was, in 
no single instance, referred back to the people for approval. 
It was their act, because ratified by conventions authorized by 
State Governments. It was through agents in all these cases 
that they acted, and we are yet to learn that we are still sub- 
jects of the British Crown, because ‘ the people’ did not de- 
clare their independence; yet we would be forced to admit 
this conclusion, if General Jackson’s premises be correct. But 
to return from this digression. 

The President was to be voted for by Electors, and they to 
be ‘appointed by the State.’ What is the meaning of this 
word ‘ appointed’ in constitutional language? Let that in- 
strument speak. It is, we know, of as little authority now as 
in the days when General Jackson, reversing the theory of 
the British Constitution, ruled, though he did not reign. In 
Great Britain the Queen reigns, but does not rule. Still all 
lawyers admit the effect of contemporaneous construction, and 
that instrument itself ought certainly to be authority for the 
signification of words which itself contains. The State, then, 
is to appoint the electors. In the second clause of the second 
section, same article, it is provided that the President shall 
‘appoint ambassadors,’ etc., with the consent of the Senate, 
‘but the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers as they may think proper in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of Departments.’ 
This is, we believe, the only article in which the words ‘ ap- 
point’ and ‘appointment’ are used. It is very clear that elec- 
tion by popular vote cannot be intended when these words are 
here used. When such mode of selection is intended, the 
word ‘choose’ is always employed, as will be seen by reference 
to Article II, Section 2, Clauses 1 and 5: ‘The House of 
Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
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second year by the people,’ etc. ‘The House of Representa- 
tives shall choose their Speaker and other officers.” See also 
same Article, Section 5, Clause 5: ‘The Senate shall choose 
their other officers.’ As the ‘State is to appoint’ in such man- 
ner as the Legislature shall direct, are we not justified in assert- 
ing that an election was not contemplated even by the Legis- 
ture, and least of all by the people. And are we not equally 
justified in saying that it was intended and anticipated that 
the appointment would be vested by the Legislature in the 
Governor, or in the Council of State, or in the courts of law, 
so as to insure the selection of men whose high character 
would make them safe depositaries of so great a trust? Is 
there anything in this Article, or any part of it, from which 
the remotest inference can be drawn that it was intended or 
expected that these Electors, so appointed, were to ‘ consult 
the will of the people’? It was a high and sacred trust that 
was to be reposed in them, and it was to be so reposed because 
of their supposed superior wisdom. Would it have been be- 
lieved in those days, ‘when there were giants,’ that by com- 
mon consent, without any alteration of the laws, this dignified 
college would be done away with, and puppets be placed on 
the hustings to be voted for, in order to ascertain ‘ the will of 
the people’? ‘Give me an ounce of civit, good apothecary, 
to sweeten my imagination.’ Truly have we ‘sounded the 
base string of humility.’ 

But failing to obtain the amendment by which ‘to remove all 
intermediate agency in the election of the President,’ the Chief 
Magistrate himself set about putting in operation a plan for 
nominating candidates which as effectually annulled the con- 
stitutional provision of election as if the amendments proposed 
had been ratified by the States. The sweet voices of ‘ the muta- 
ble and rank-scented many’ were to be heard through the 
instrumentality of a convention, ‘fresh from the people,’ and 
thus the assumed right of the majority to rule was to be ob- 
tained by beating down the barriers of the Constitution. A 
change’at this time was made in the meaning of the word 
‘convention.’ It is of English origin, and was applied only 
to those extraordinary assemblings of the Estates of the Realm, 
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which effected fundamental and radical changes in the Con. 
stitution, such as that which restored Charles II to the Crown, 
and that other which declared that James II had abdicated 
the throne. In this country the word conveyed the same idea 
of dignity, solemnity, and power as it did in the mother coun- 
try. It was by a convention of the States that the Constitu- 
tion was drafted. It was by a convention of the several States 
that it was ratified. It was by a convention that each of the 
State governments was ordained and established. When the 
first presidential term of General Jackson was drawing to a 
close, an irregular meeting of the Jackson Party took place in 
Baltimore, in May, 1832, to nominate a candidate for Vice- 
President. It was assumed that General Jackson had been 
personally dishonored by the rejection of his nomination of 
Mr. Van Buren to the Court of St. James, and that it was 
incumbent on the party to show their undiminished confidence 
in their chief by electing his nominee to preside over that 
body—the Senate—which had thus attempted to dishonor him. 
There being no opposition in the administration ranks to Gen- 
eral Jackson, the meeting was only necessary to secure the 
nomination for the Vice-Presidency to Mr. Van Buren on the 
Jackson ticket. It was dignified by the name of a ‘ National 
Convention.’ As éarly as the 13th of February, 1830, Gen- 
eral Jackson had been nominated by a caucus of the Jackson 
members of the New York Legislature for reélection, though 
but two months before he had, in his first annual message, 
advised that by constitutional amendment a President should 
be allowed to serve but one term. Mr. Van Buren was re- 
garded as the author of this nomination, in order to increase 
his now growing influence over the President. 

The year after, General Jackson ‘accepted the situation,’ 
and, ‘ yielding to the wishes of his friends,’ became a candidate 
for a second term. The word ‘national’ now became as com- 
mon as ‘convention,’ which latter term came to be applied to 
all meetings for political nominations, however insignificant. 
In this connection, and to show the downward tendency of 
things during General Jackson’s rule, we will mention the fact 
that Michigan voted for Jackson and Van Buren before she 
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was admitted into the Union, and that after the election she 
was admitted, upon proof being offered that the terms pre- 
scribed by Congress for her admission had been accepted by a 
caucus or meeting, at Ann Harbor, of persons claiming to be 
a convention, though there was no law authorizing such con- 
vention, or the election of delegates to it; and this, too, after 
a convention, elected and convened in accordance with an act 
of the State Legislature, had deliberately considered and 
rejected the proposition. 

After the adoption of the national convention system, it be- 
came as improbable that an election would go into the House 
as it had been probable previous to that time. Thus the 
weight of the States was lost in the organization of the Execu- 
tive Department, and the Government became consolidated 
by mere party usage, so far, at least, as that Department was 
concerned. The small States have lost entirely the advantage 
secured them in the event of the election gding into the House, 
an advantage without the guarantee of which the Union could 
not have been formed. All that is left them is the additional 
weight allowed for two Seaators in the Electoral College. How 
long they will be permitted to retain that will depend, if we 
are to judge of the future by the past, only on the exigenvies 
of the dominant party at the time the question may be made. 
Nor is it the Executive Department alone which is affected by 
this radical change that has been practically wrought in the 
Constitution and form of government. The judges of the 
Supreme and other courts of the United States are nominated 
to the Senate by the President. He being no longer elected 
by the concurrent majority of States and population, will 
naturally regard the will of those only to whom he owes his 
elevation in making nominations; and thus the second of the 
three codrdinate departments composing the Government will 
represent numbers only. It will thus be seen that, as to two of 
the three Departments, the Government has, by party action, 
become consolidated, leaving only the Legislative as it was at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution. This, unfor- 
tunately, has also been brought, by the practice and example 
of General Jackson, quite as much under the control of the 
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Executive as if he had the appointment of those who fill it. 
The power of the briber depends upon his means of corrupting. 
‘If General Jackson, when the revenues of the Government 
were only about thirty millions, could destroy the party which 
elevated him to power, bring into odium the principles of 
State Rights, crush the United States Bank by the aid of the 
State Banks, with only ten millions to deposit with them, con- 
trol a Senate consisting of forty-eight members, with thirteen 
appointments, and a House of two hundred and forty-six mem- 
bers, with only twenty-five—if with these means he could 
secure his own reélection and appoint his successor, and that, 
too, when the use of patronage for such purposes had never 
been attempted, and consequently shock public opinion, where 
can the balance be found with sufficient capacity to weigh 
Executive influence at this time? The States have increased 
in number to thirty-seven, the revenues to three hundred mil- 
lions, the population has more than doubled, and the cutting 
a few canals and constructing some mud turnpikes, now take 
the shape of trans-continental railways, and ship canals from 
the Mississippi to thefAtlantic. Jobs of all kinds have in- 
creased without number, and offices to be filled by Presidential 
appointment have multiplied in proportion to the extent of 
our boundaries and population. The principle, that ‘to the 
victors belong the spoils,’ is now ‘the settled policy of the Gov- 
ernment,’ and political prostitution no longer pays the com- 
pliment to virtue of concealing its vice, or pretending to purity 
which it does not possess. All this, and more, is the legiti- 
mate result of the doctrine of ‘rotation in office,’ and the 
appointment to place as the reward for partizan service. 

That the tax-payers have been injured, the reputation of 
the country damaged, and nobody benefited but the tax-con- 
sumers, we will not stop to argue. It is pertinent, however, 
to ask, has ‘all intermediate agency been removed in the elec- 
tion of President and Vice-President,’ as was promised? The 
cost, both in money and.morals, has been great to obtain this 
supposed blessing. Do the people now vote for whom they 
choose, each acting on his own individual judgment? Is it 
not notorious that those who make politics a trade, and are 
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fed from the public crib, manage the county conventions, and 
that ‘the Tritons of these minnows’ are sent to the State Con- 
vention; that here, again, the management is in the same 
hands, and that the delegates to the ‘ National Convention’ 
are from the same class? Here are three distinct ‘agencies’ 
organized and at work, each one remove farther from the 
people, before the ‘ National Convention nominates the candi- 
date who is to be voted for even at last by electors. The 
‘agency,’ then, is not removed, as promised — certainly not in 
selecting the candidate. The nomination being made, electors 
are to be chosen; but how? Does any man vote according 
to his choice, and for a candidate whom he knows personally, 
and in whom he has confidence? Directly the reverse. The 
very object of these conventions is to prevent this. Another 
State Convention assembles, which is composed of delegates 
from other county conventions, and electors are nominated 
pledged to vote for the nominees of the ‘ National Convention,’ 
and for these the people have to vote, whether they approve 
or not, or else have no voice in the election. In all these con- 
ventions the delegates are notoriously voted for by nobody 
and are responsible to nobody. How far safer, simpler, and 
more satisfactory the Constitutional mode. The Legislature, 
the members of which are elected, and have constitwents to 
whom they are responsible, choose the electors, or delegate the 
power of appointment to the Governor or some other respon- 
sible department of the State. If to the Governor, he is liable 
to impeachment for corruption, and even for mistakes suffers 
in reputation, loses his popularity, and may be forced into 
private life by public opinion. So as to any other agency 
which may be appointed by the Legislature. This is all regu- 
lar and according to the forms of law. The security which 
the people have is the responsibility of their agents to them- 
selves, where they again seek either profitable or honorable 
employment. 

The matter we have discussed at such length is briefly dis- 
posed of in the Memoir. We give below all that is said on 
the subject, that our readers may judge for themselves as to 
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the accuracy and amount of Mr. Tyler’s information, and his 
capacity to communicate it. 

' ©From the beginning the theory of the Constitution had 
been wholly disregarded by the country in the mode of elect- 
ing the President and Vice-President. By the Constitution 
the people are only. to chose electors, to whose superior intelli- 
gence the choice of President and Vice-President is confided. 
But the electors have been deprived of their Constitutional 
function of choice, and have been made to pledge themselves 
to give their votes for a particular person, who has been nomi- 
nated by a caucus or a convention as a party candidate.’ 
(p. 154.) 

Had our author ever read the instrument to which he refers, 
we think he would not have asserted, that ‘ By the Constitu- 
tion the people are only to choose electors,’ as that is the very 
thing they are not to do. His statement on the other point is 
vague; but we presume he means that General Washington, 
and all his successors, were nominated by caucuses or conven- 
tions, and that the electors were selected by the people, being 
previously pledged to vote for the nominees. If this be his 
meaning, it can easily be shown that he is in error here also. 
Then he draws no distinction between the caucus and con- 
vention systems. They are as different as things most dis- 
similar. In the first place, the caucus was composed of mem- 
bers of Congress, who, from personal acquaintance with the 
aspirants for the Presidency, could judge of their fitness, and 
who, unlike those of a convention, had constituents to whom 
they were responsible. If nominations, except as provided 
for in the Constitution, were to be tolerated at all, this plan 
was more tolerable than any other that could be suggested. 
It had never been approved of by the wisest and most patriotic 
statesmen of the day. Neither Mr. Lowndes nor Mr. Macon 
had ever attended a caucus. It had been crushed by its own 
weight before General Jackson’s election, and a ¢ nvention 
‘fresh from the people’ was not suggested as a substitute for 
it, but as an original plan to defeat the will of the States, and 
to abrogate the Constitution, as we have already shown. 

But, in conclus:on, let us ask, why should the statesmen of 
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1787 have given this election directly to the people? To con- 
sider this question fairly, we must regard the circumstances 
under which the convention that drafted the Constitution met, 
and whom they represented, and for whom the Constitution 
was made, and by whom it was to be accepted or rejected. 
States alone were concerned in the matter, and it is only 
natural that they should have adopted the forms familiar to 
themselves. They were all essentially republican in their 
systems. Manhood suffrage even did not obtain in any of 
them, and the selection of members of the Legislature was 
almost the only instance in which the use of the elective fran- 
chise was permitted to the people. Pure democracy, as a 
political principle, was not approved. Why, then, should 
they have introduced it as a means of determining their choice 
of the highest officer of their new Government ? 

Demoralizing the Republican party, by bringing into vogue 
these Democratic ideas,-so diametrically opposed to all its 
teachings, is not the only sin for which General Jackson has 
to answer. He will go down to history as the first President 
who ever denied the federal character of the general Govern- 
ment, and it is he who is most responsible for the change 
which that denial has wrought. The doctrines set forth in 
his proclamation of 1832 were those adopted and acted on by 
Mr. Lincoln in 1861. 

Soon after the announcement of these opinions as to the 
nationality of the general Government and its unlimited 
powers, the agitation of the Abolition question was increased 
in the Northern States. If the Government was national, and its 
powers without limitation, why could not slavery be abolished, 
if its abolition conduced to the general welfare, to promote 
which was one of the purposes for which the Union was formed ? 
If the Government possessed the power, and did not exercise 
it, are not those responsible for slavery who controlled the 
Government? Ifthe majority had a right to rule, what ex- 
cuse could the North make for the existence of slavery, since 
it had a majority of two-thirds of the whole population? Was 
not the question of slavery, then, in its moral, social, and 
political aspects, a proper one for consideration and discussion 
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by the people of the North? If the majority should decide 
adversely to the institution, could the minority justly com- 
plain? Was not the right of the majority to rule one of ‘the 
first principles of our system’ of government? ‘The Union 
must be preserved —so said General Jackson; and: those who 
attempted its destruction, being traitors, should be treated as 
such. 

An Abolition party was soon organized, and, as it increased 
in numbers, its aid was sought by both the others. The spoils 
of office being now considered a legitimate object for which to 
contend, ‘ availability ’ superseded all other considerations in 
selecting candidates by the ‘ National Conventions.’ Those 
who saw the danger, and raised their warning voices, were 
denounced as agitators. But why continue this painful his- 
tory? The result is known—the election of Mr. Lincoln, the 
war, the destruction of the Constitution, the consolidation of 
the Government, and the establishment of a Democratic des- 
potism on the ruins of the Federal Republic! 

It is‘now more than forty years since the seeds were sown 
which produced this bitter fruit. Men who are now promi- 
nent actors on the politica] stage were not born when the late 
revolution began. By aid of the Crawford letter, and the 
Eaton quarrel, Mr. Van Buren was enabled to obtain an in- 
fluence over General Jackson which led to the results we are 
now witnessing. Had Peggy O’Neal never lived, or died be- 
fore 1829, or never married Major Eaton, the Crawford letter 
would never have been produced, would probably never have 
been written, and would certainly never have been believed. 

We have gone much into detail, and our article has grown 
in length far beyond our intention. We thought the story 
might not be uninteresting to the present generation, many of 
whom have possibly never heard of transactions so deeply in- 
volving their fate and that of their country. There were some 
points in the ‘ Memoir’ which we intended to notice, and espe- 
cially Chief Justice Taney’s connection with the removal of 
the deposits. We may resume the subject at a future time. 
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Art. IIL—A Methodist in Search of the Church. By the 
Rev. S. Y. McMasters, D. D., LL. D., late President of St. 
Paul’s College, Palmyra, Missouri. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1870. pp. 311. 


Indeed we cannot always be grave, and solemn, and severe ; 
we must sometimes laugh. Otherwise our incessant toil — 
reading, thinking, writing—would prove worse than the ‘ Song 
of the Shirt ’—‘ Stitch, stetch, stitch. So we do, and will, de- 
light in a good occasion to laugh, and to shake our sides a 
little. Such a happy leave to laugh the above book gives us, 
and we therefore seize the blessed occasion. 

The bare title put our risibles in motion. When, the other 
day, in the ‘book store of the Church,’ our eyes lighted on 
that title on the back of a neat little volume, the tide of 
laughter began to rise within us. Higher and higher it rose, 
until at last, and before we had read one word of the work, 
we found ourselves brimful of fun. ‘ How very improper! 
how very foolish!’ we seem to hear some solemn Churchman 
say. By no means, good friend; there is much in a name. 
The one betore us, A Methodist in Search of the Church, 
proved infinitely suggestive to our minds. Image after image, 
in wild commotion, came trooping through our brain, and 
hugely did we enjoy the scampering recollections. Neither 
in old Chaucer himself, nor in the Faery Queen, is there a 
more rollicking route of laughing things. 

So, said we to ourselves, ‘We will buy the book.’ No 
sooner said than done. The book is priced, paid for, and 
safely deposited in our overcoat pocket. We take our seat in 
the street-cars. There, as luck would have it, we found our- 
self standing by an old friend, and a most excellent gentleman 
too, who had been a Methodist once, but is now a most worthy 
member of the Church. We drew forth our new treasure, and, 
handing it to him, said, ‘ There is a book for you.’ He took it 
from our hands; he read the title; he very politely returned 
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it to us, and retired to the other end of the car. Presently 
we found a seat, and again, as luck would have it, an Episco- 
pal lady was seated by our side. But she, too, had descended 
from Methodist parents, and was herself brought up in our 
synagogue. We handed her our little book. She took it, 
and smiling politely, said, ‘Ah, doctor, we must have you 
back in the Church again. You must come back, and bring 
some of your Methodist friends along with you.’ ‘ Very well, 
Miss Anna,’ we replied; ‘with the greatest pleasure imagin- 
able, when the right time comes, if that should ever be. But 
at present your fences are rather too high, and your pastures 
are rather too rank with ritualism. Only let your fences 
down, for the poor lambs of our flock cannot leap so high; 
and kill off, too, some of the ritualism of your green pastures, 
for Methodists are not followers of Nebuchadnezzar, and such 
tall grass does not agree with their stomachs. Only do this, 
and then will we think more of your very kind invitation ‘ to 
walk in.’ 

We have the highest regard for Miss Anna. She is, indeed, 
a wonderful woman, for though she went from the Methodists 
into the Church, she did ‘not take a through ticket.’ She 
still rests among its lowest branches. She still believes that 
her good old Methodist mother is, in spite of her adherence 
to the faith of her deceased husband, really a Christian woman, 
and has some little interest in ‘ the covenanted mercies.’ 

‘But what does all this mean?’ said we musingly to our- 
selves; ‘the first persons whom we meet in the cars were once 
Methodists in search of the Church, but are now Episcopa- 
lians. They have long since-found the object of their search. 
If we look around, in the great city of Baltimore, lo! the mul- 
titude of Episcopalians who were once Methodists, or descended 
from Methodist parents! What would the Church have been, 
indeed, or done, if our despised ‘ camp-meetings,’ or ‘ revival 
system,’ had not supplied her with so many living members ? 
If Methodism, in one word, had not been to her so kind a 
foster-mother and feeder, or so great a reservoir to supply her 
with the waters of life? 

This train of reflection led our thoughts from our great 
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cities to the surrounding States. In the State of Georgia, as 
we have been informed, he Church had one thousand com- 
municants in the time of Oglethorpe, and now it has only three 
thousand. The Methodists have, in the meantime, sprung up 
and overspread the State like a swarm of bees. In Tennessee, 
also, there are, we are told, only twelve hundred members be- 
longing to the Church, while in Nashville alone the Methodists 
far exceed this number. In one of the Methodist congregations 
of Nashville, indeed, there are no less than eight hundred and 
forty members—more than two-thirds of the number of all the 
Episcopalians in the whole State. But the Church will have 
its day. The Methodists— noble pioneers of the Gospel !— 
have sown the seed, but the Church will in due season come 
in for her share of the fruits. The Methodists have borne the 
heat and burden of the day, and the Church would, no 
doubt, be a little grateful for her share of the harvest if she 
were not so profoundly convinced that she is entitled to the 
whole. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are perfectly willing to 
divide liberally with our neighbors, but we cannot give them 
quite all. We do not see, indeed, their ‘divine right’ to all. 
Hence, if some refuse to come, as they do, the Church may 
cut them off from the great promise and blessing of the 
common Father, 7f she can. But to return to our nar- 
rative. 

Arrived at home, we first took a cup of coffee, and then sat 
down to our little book. The first page showed us that the 
Church had a natural, inherent, and indefeasible right to the 
Rev. Mr. Manwareing, the Methodist minister and hero of the 
story. ‘This claim is, moreover, confirmed and established by 
the whole history of the Rev. Mr. Manwareing. For, accord- 
ing to this history, he was very honest, but, at the same time, 
as narrow-minded, bigoted, and ignorant as he was honest. 
He was not ‘a Methodist in search of the Church,’ for the sim- 
ple reason that he was not a Methodist at all. He was only 
one inname. He was merely a man in search of his own 
place, and he found it. Joy go with him! We should be 
glad to part with a few more such. 
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We had not read far before we began to suspect that the 
title of the book was a misnomer. We were, in other words, 
strongly inclined to think that, instead of being called ‘a Meth- 
odist in search of the Church,’ it should have been styled, ‘the 
Church in search of a Methodist.’ Or, better still, perhaps, 
“a Methodist in search of the Church, and vice versa,’ espe- 
cially vice versa. Be this as it may, however, the two came 
most lovingly together, and it was all right. It was exactly 
as it should have been, for every man tends naturally to his 
own place, and there alone is he at rest. Weare glad to learn 
that Mr. M. made so useful a minister, or rather priest, in his 
own place. For some people want priests, and some only 
ministers of the Gospel. It only remains for us to make good, 
from the words of our author himself, the several propositions 
above laid down. 

‘The author does not wish this story,’ says he, in his delight- 
fully short Preface, ‘to be regarded as pure fiction. Nearly 
everything in it has occurred in real life. Nor would he have 
it construed as the biography of any one man. A large part 
of it has entered into his own experience, and most of the 
remainder is known to him as having entered into the experi- 
ence of others.’ Now, for our part, we have no doubt that 
every word of this very short Preface is honest and true. We 
have no doubt, in particular, that the honesty and the igno- 
ance displayed in ‘the story’ before us have both ‘entered 
into the experience’ of the author himself. His fiction is, 
moreover, in most instances, far truer than his facts. Zhe 
Church, in giving circulation to his little story, is evidently 
putting forth her feelers ‘in search of a Methodist,’ and when- 
ever they come in contact with a Rev. Mr. M. she honestly 
claims him for her own. We do not object to this, we even 
applaud the good design of bringing poor, wandering, lost 
sheep into the only ark of safety. But we hope, on the other 
hand, that no one will object if a Methodist puts his feelers to 
feel these little feelers of zhe Church, to see of what sort of stuff 
they are made. 

We learn, from the first page of our author, that ‘ Henry 
Manwareing was born of Methodist parents, in the Old Do- 
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minion.’? But it takes something more to make a real Meth- 
odist than a Methodist parentage, or than the power of the 
Old Dominion. The Old Dominion— grand old State, and 
glorious! —the mother of States and statesmen, the great 
nursery of Low Church Episcopalians, and, now and then, too, 
of a High Church Methodist! Mr. M. evidently belonged to 
this last class of anomalous productions. For, as we read (p. 1), 
he was, from early childhood,’ regularly indoctrinated in the 
tenets of that denomination, never doubting, until after he 
had reached the years of manhood, that this alone was the true 
Church of the living God.’ Now, if this is not a part of the 
book which comes under the head of ‘ pure fiction,’ we cannot 
possibly imagine where it could have occurred. There may be, 
for aught we know, some dark hole or corner of the Old Domin- 
ion in which a few ignorant Methodists believe, and teach their 
children, that their denomination ‘alone is the true Church of 
the living God.’ But we have never seen such a place. It cer- 
tainly does not exist in the ‘Rugged Mountains’; for, even in 
that benighted region, the Methodists entertain no such narrow, 
exclusive, and bigoted notion as that which is here ascribed 
to the whole denomination as one of their ‘tenets.’ This nar- 
row and contracted notion, it is true, seems to have entered 
very deeply into the experience of our author, and, consequently, 
into the character of his hero; but, in reality, it resembles as 
little the tenets or the spirit of Methodism, as do the grindings 
of a hand-organ the sublime revolutions and everlasting music 
of the stars. It is the tenet of Methodism, that all real Chris- 
tians, of whatever name or denomination under heaven, con- 
stitute ‘the true Church of the living God.’ Hence it is that 
we have asserted, that neither our author, nor his hero, was eve 

a real Methodist—he was merely one in name. He was, accord- 
ing to the story itself, merely a High Churchman in disguise ;. 
and it was only after he had thrown off the flimsy covering, or 
events had torn it from him, that he stood forth and appeared 
in his true character. He belonged to that class of Method- 
ists who, when they enter the Church, usually ‘take a through 
ticket.’ We have seen more than one of them perched, like 
veritable birds of Paradise, on the loftiest limbs of ‘the tree 
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of knowledge’ in their new-found Eden, and thence looking 
down, with sapient eye, or with proud disdain, on their former 
associates and companions in the Methodist ministry. We 
used to despise them when we were in the Episcopal ministry ; 
we now pity them. 

There may also be, for aught we know, in some dark hole 
or corner of the Old Dominion, a few Methodists who think 
that John Wesley is the Lord. We have ourselves, indeed, 
sometime or other, seen something like such specimens of pri- 
meval ignorance and simplicity. Our author, or his hero, 
seems to have been born and bred in the neighborhood of such 
Methodists. He certainly quotes Wesley, and relies upon his 
upse diwit as if it were the law of the Gospel, leaving nothing 
more to be said on the subject to which it relates. But, per- 
haps, without belonging to this class himself, he merely adapts 
his arguments (unconsciously, of course,) to their capacity, using 
the opinions of Mr. Wesley merely as ‘springs to catch wood- 
cocks.’ 

He has much to say, for example, about ‘the designs of that 
great and good man, Mr. Wesley,’ p. 284, and lays great stress 
on his ‘ loyalty to the Church of England.’ (Chap. VII.) Mr. 
Wesley, it is true, as we have already shown in the pages of 
this Review, never designed to separate from the Church of 
England, and preached loyalty to his followers, though his 
brother Charles and Lord Mansfield accused him of having 
actually separated therefrom. His love of truth pulled one 
way; his loyalty to the Church of England pulled another ; 
and this gave rise to inconsistency in his conduct—to an incon- 
sistency, indeed, so great and glaring, that his late biographer, 
Mr. Tyerman, regards it as an instance of insincerity. But we 
hope that the Methodists of the present day can see something 
better in ‘the great and good Mr. Wesley’ to admire and imi- 
tate than this universally acknowledged inconsistency of his. 
But if, on the contrary, they can see nothing in him worthy 
of their imitation but this discrepancy between his principles 
and his practice, then, of course the only path left open to 
them is to follow Dr. McMasters and his hero back into the 
Church of England, and there ape ‘the great and good Mr. 
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Wesley.’ Would it not be a glorious imitation? McMasters, 
Manwareing, and others, going back into ‘the old Church’ to 
imitate John Wesley! or, more properly speaking, to imitate 
the inconsistency arising from the conflict between his love of 
truth and his loyalty to the Church of England! Would it not, 
we repeat, be a glorious imitation? But yet such is precisely 
the course which the author and his hero recommend to the 
poor benighted Methodist ministers of the present day, both by 
their precept and example. 

They also tell us, again and again, that there is no differ- 
ence in doctrine between the Methodist denomination and ‘the 
old Church’ of England. (p. 22.) Now, did ‘the Rev. 8. G. 
McMasters, D. D., LL. D.,’ believe this himself? If he did, 
then all we have to say is, that seldom, if ever, even in this 
country, have so many D’s been known to cover so much ignor- 
ance. In preparing a creed for the Methodists of this country 
‘Mr. Wesley, as every one knows, struck out fourteen of the 
thirty-nine Articles, and bequeathed to his American followers 
the remaining twety-five. Now, did these fourteen Articles 
contain nothing? Were they only so much blank paper? If 
so, then is the statement of Dr. McMasters true; otherwise, 
it is utterly unfounded in truth. 

The thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England are decid- 
edly Calvinistic. Mr. Wesley did not leave a trace of Calvin- 
ism, properly so-called, in the twenty-five Articles which he 
prepared for his followers in this country. How, then, can it 
be truly said that the two creeds are identical? Mr. Wesley’s 
hostility to the doctrine of Predestination, in particular, is 
universally known, except, perhaps, in some very, very dark 
hole of the Old Dominion, or elsewhere. This hostility, which 
gave rise to the most animated and eloquent passage in all 
his writings, led him to strike at the seventeenth Article of 
the Church of England, which embodies and sets forth the doc- 
trine of Predestination. Did this make no difference? It has, 
indeed, always seemed a matter of great wonder to us, how 
Methodists, who had so long preached Mr. Wesley’s American 
scheme of doctrine, could all at once, and without the least 
apparent examination, solemnly take a vow to preach the 
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opposite creed of Calvinism. How Dr. McMasters, or his 
hero, got over this small difficulty, we do not know, for there 
is not one word ‘in the story’ before us on the subject. Mr. 
Manwareing’s ‘thorough investigation,’ as it is called, contains 
no allusion to this point, or how he contrived to bridge over, 
or to leap, the immense chasm which separates the two creeds. 
He found it far more convenient, it seems, just to pass over 
this Z¢ttle difficulty in profound silence, hiding it from his own 
eyes, or at least from those of his readers, by the bold asser- 
tion, that there is no difference between the two creeds! 
Honest Methodists may admire, they cannot imitate, such a 
feat. They are not quite so good at ‘ground and lofty tum- 
bling.’ 

This is not all. Mr. Wesley omitted from his Articles that 
portion of the ninth Article of the Church of England which 
points God’s ‘wrath and damnation’ at the head of unbap- 
tized infants. Did this make no difference? None whatever, 
it would seem, in the estimation of our very agile author, or 
his hero. The two centuries which had erased this awful 
clause from the minds and hearts of Christian men, and from 
the creed of Methodism, have made no sort of difference in the 
estimation of such wonderful performers. Over these two 
centuries they just leap backward, and, lo! they stand with 
the fathers and founders of the Church of England, declaring 
that they have done nothing at all!—they have not even 
changed their position ! 

Another difficulty seems to have been surmounted with 
equal ease. The Episcopalian, Mr. Lippincott, who had under- 
taken to guide Mr. M. into the Church, apprehended that he 
might find some very serious difficulties in the way. Hence 
he says to him, ‘ Only one danger I wish to guard you against. 
You will find, even in the old standards, some expressions 
which, #2 modern ears, may sound harshly. You will find 
baptism spoken of as regeneration. You will find great ewclu- 
siveness, such as may. cause you concern. You will find priestly 
absolution spoken of as real forgiveness ; and you will not find 
as much said about conversion, and a change of heart, as you 
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have been accustomed to hear. These, I hope, will not alarm 
you.’ (p. 272.) 

Alarm him, indeed! Why, even before his ‘thorough ex- 
amination,’ the pupil had already got far ahead of his teacher 
and guide! Hence, he replies, ‘The alarm which so many 
feel at the idea of Baptismal Regeneration, and other phrases 
of a kindred nature, results wholly from the modern changes 
which have taken place in the popular meaning of words. I 
am satisfied that your Church does not hold to the Romish 
opus operatum of baptism. Never, until about the time of 
the Synod of Dort, and the civil wars of England, was it used 
in the sense of conversion or renovation. This dispute between 
you and your Tractarian brethren about Baptismal Regenera- 
tion is more a war about words than anything else. If the 
question were only settled among disputants as to the mean- 
ing of the word regeneration, I am persuaded that all contro- 
versy would soon cease. You are all better Christians than 
you allow each other to be. Alas, for me; I yet wander.’ 
(p. 273.) 

Poor fellow! He yet wanders, but, as it seems, without 
the least sort of necessity. We cannot see why, after he has 
become so eloquent a champion of the Church, he should not 
enter therein at once, and find rest to the sole of his foot. Mr. 
Lippincott is deeply moved by the eloquence of his pupil. He 
must have heard the same hackneyed thing a hundred times 
before, that is, if he had any acquaintance with the Church 
literature; but never before did it come over him with such 
irresistible freshness and power. The pupil turns teacher, 
and, instead of having any difficulties of his own, he scatters 
the doubts and difficulties of Mr. Lippincott, raising him 
several degrees higher in his churchmanship. His fears all 
vanished. For he saw, with delight, that the new vocabulary 
which his pupil would have to learn, and which was so very 
different from the religious dialect of his past life, would con- 
stitute no difficulty whatever, or doubt, in his ardent and 
enthusiastic ‘search after the Church.’ He was charmed, 
ravished, transported, to find his pupil so far ahead of himself, 
not only in regard to the vocabulary of his own Church, but 
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also in regard to the character of its parties. Hence, in the 
eloquent words of the author, ‘ They shook hands convulsively, 
with both hands, and the choking sobs and swift- coursing tears 
—more eloquent than words—told how deep was the emotion 
of both hearts. Mr. Lippincott [suddenly enlightened by his 
pupil] went home less wedded to the idea of Church parties 
than he had been for years; and Manwareing sat down with a 
far better opinion of Mr. Lippincott than he had had at any 
time since he had made his acquaintance.’ (p. 273.) 

The conversion of both seems to have been ‘ instantaneous.’ 
Hence, in true old Methodistic style at camp-meetings or 
revivals, ‘they shook hands convulsively, with both hands,’ 
and sobbed, and sobbed, and sobbed, ‘ the swift-coursing tears,’ 
meanwhile, rolling down their rueful faces. How very pa- 
thetic! Had a soul been delivered from its sins, and made an 
heir of glory? No; the Methodist ‘in search of the Church’ 
had only gulped down, at one swallow, the hard and difficult 
vocabulary in his way, and taught his teacher the true view of 
Baptismal Regeneration! How very pathetic! No wonder— 
is it?—that, after such a revelation, such a flood of tears should, 
all on a sudden, have burst from their overburdened hearts, 
or that their ‘choking sobs’ should have shaken the melan- 
choly air. How very pathetic ! 

This discovery alone (that is, if it had not been made a hun- 
dred times before) is sufficient to have immortalized the young 
Methodist. ‘ Zam persuaded,’ says he, with oracular wisdom; 
but he only repeats one of the old, exploded saws of the Church. 
How clearly he sees, neophyte though he be, that the great 
question which has so long agitated the Church of England, 
and which now threatens it with schism, 7s merely a war about 
the meaning of a word! Only explain this one word, and 
then, at last, how complete the concord! how beautiful the 
harmony! Why, then—oh, why! will not some learned 
Lord Bishop, or learned Doctor of Divinity, or some Lord 
High Chancellor of England, explain thes one word, and there- 
by deliver their ecclesiastical courts from all their difficulties 
and troubles (now so imminent) respecting the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration? Or, if they can do this for them- 
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selves, or for their Church and country, why not invoke the 
aid of their recent convert, who has just emerged — the morn- 
ing star of a new era!—from some dark hole or corner in the 
Old Dominion? He will show them that the dispute which 
has so long convulsed their Church and their country is, after 
all, merely a foolish controversy about the meaning of a 
word ! 

‘Immediately after this interview,’ as our author informs 
us, his hero entered on his ‘thorough investigation.’ ‘ Many 
ponderous volumes disappeared from the shelves of the city 
book stores, and the policemen remarked [observed ?] that 
Manwareing’s lights burned nearly all night.’ This great 
labor lasted ‘six weeks,’ and then ‘the mountain brought 
forth. We are told very little about this ‘thorough investi- 
gation.’ Not one word, indeed, as to the character of the 
‘ponderous volumes,’ or as to the mental processes of the 
anxious inquirer after the Church, or as to the arguments by 
which he was convinced and converted. We are only given 
to see that the great toil proceeded under the influence of 
‘lights ’"— candles or gas — and that the result was most satis- 
factory. 

The author acted wisely, no doubt, in keeping back the 
reasons of the new convert. He remembered, perhaps, the 
sage advice of Lord Mansfield to a newly elected judge, who 
was alarmed lest he might disgrace himself by his blunders on 
the Bench. You need not expose yourself, said his Lordship ; 
‘Give your opinions, but not your reasons, and you will suc- 
ceed. With like prudence has our new judge ‘ delivered his 
conclusions, but kept back Ais reasons.’ These reasons would 
have rendered him ridiculous. That is, unless he had merely 
repeated, by rote, the reasons of a Potter, or a Chapin, or some 
other advocate of high-church Episcopacy, in favor of the same 
conclusions, and then he would have been no more ridiculous 
than his predecessors. 

But, if our author does not give us the reasons of his hero, 
he favors us with his opinions. These consist of six conclu- 
sions, or propositions, which cover three pages of the book, 
and which, considering the great learning and high authority 
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of the oracle, ought to convince every anxious ‘ Methodist in 
search of the Church.’ Having examined, in the pages of this 
Review, the reasons of the great Taree of the Church, we 
have no ammunition or time to waste on the oracular conclu- 
sions, or utterances, of Mr. Manwareing. We shall merely 
say, in passing, that no one, except a very learned man or a 
very ignorant Methodist, would have decided so many grave 
and momentous questions in less than six months, not to say 
years. We have devoted more than six years to the investi- 
gation of them, and, not being sufficiently great to set up as 
an oracle, we have laid our reasons before the public. We 
shall, however, just give one specimen of the oracular style of 
the great investigator. 

‘ [ object, says he, ‘ to the separation of the Methodist socie- 
ties from the Church of England, believing that it was unne- 
cessary, schismatical, and opposed to the designs of the great 
and good Mr. Wesley, who often protested against anything 
of the kind, and emphatically declared, “ My calling is to live 
and die’in the Church of England.”’ ‘TZ object.’ Very well; 
let him object. But, unfortunately for the Methodist societies, 
they had actually separated before they had the benefit of his 
objection. ‘The great and good Mr. Wesley’ himself objected 
and protested; but, nevertheless, the Methodist societies of 
England actually separated. That great society of the eight- 
eenth century, throwing off the inconsistency of its great and 
good founder, stood forth, unembarrassed and free, on his 
principles, and prepared to run its independent course. ‘ Glory 
to God in the highest.’ Mr. M. says, ‘Z object.’ 

But while all this is true in regard to the old country, our 
author forgets, or at least neglects to notice, the fact that Mr. 
Wesley never intended, for a moment, to keep the Methodist 
societies of America in the Church of England. Indeed, they 
had already been severed from that Church—from that Estab- 
lishment—by the sharp sword of the Revolution, and were 
wandering, and suffering, and bleeding in the wilderness, when 
he heard their cry for relief. Nothing could show a greater 
ignorance of the history of Methodism, or of ‘the designs of 
the great and good Mr. Wesley,’ than to plead those designs 
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in favor of a return of American Methodists to ‘the Church of 
England,’ or to the Church of the Apostolical Succession in 
this country. 

Great use is made, in the book before us, of ‘the great and 
good Mr. Wesley.’ He has been very badly treated by the 
Methodists in this country. His designs have been frustrated 
and his Prayer Book suppressed. Thus, says the author (p. 
101), ‘In the course of the evening, while looking through the 
library, he [Manwareing] was astonished at finding a copy of 
Wesley’s Prayer Book, sent over to the Methodists to be used 
in the absence of the English Liturgy. Hereby was revealed 
to him a fact of which he had never heard before. Could it 
be that Wesley, the “ Father of Methodism,” had compiled a 
Liturgy for the Methodist people in America, and instructed 
them to use it in their public devotions.’ True, he knew of 
Wesley’s attachment to the Church of England, and that he 
never would separate from it; but he had supposed that in 
this he was governed mainly by motives of conservatism, and 
an unwillingness to change the settled customs of the Church 
and State of England. But now, it appeared manifest, from 
his sending a Prayer Book to America, where no such custom 
existed, that he must have prepared the liturgical service on 
principle. For a time he was inclined to question its genuine- 
ness, but Colonel Harwood coming in, and finding him ab- 
sorbed in its perusal, a conversation at once sprung up which 
threw much light on the subject. 

Col. H.—‘1 see you are interested in what I regard as a 
great literary curiosity, to say the least.’ 

M.—‘I suppose I should be ashamed to confess that I have 
never seen, nor even heard of it before.’ 

Col. H.— You need not be ashamed to confess that you 
have never seen it, for, so far as I can learn, this is the only 
copy in the United States—perhaps the only one in existence. 
At least, I have never known any one who has seen another.’ 

M.—‘ May I know how you came into possession of this? 
I see it is an English print, but addressed to the Methodists of 
America. It strikes me as very remarkable that a work of 
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such magnitude, and coming from so respectable a source, 
should be so little known.’ 

Col. H.—‘ This is an heirloom, which has been in our family 
‘ever since the time of its appearance. We have often been 
importuned to part with it, but I hold to it, partly through 
respect to my ancestors, and partly because of my great respect 
for that great and good man, Mr. Wesley.’ 

M.—‘ But why are there no other copies? It is certainly 
most natural to suppose that there were others printed at the 
same time; and if so, they were, probably, all sent to America; 
and as they were intended for the use of the whole denomina- 
tion, it is probable that there was a large edition of them. Then 
why should it be so rare a book? I should naturally have 
thought that such a book, coming from Mr. Wesley, would 
have been kept most sacredly, and cherished as a memorial of 
the “ Father of Methodism.” ’ 

Col. H.—‘ So I should have thought. But, very strangely, 
it was barely permitted to see the light. The truth is, Mr. 
Manwareing, your Church suppressed it, and this copy escaped, 
very much as did the few copies of the English Bible which, 
you know, was printed in Paris in 1526-30. It was seized by 
the Romanists and burned, but a few copies were accidentally 
used, in loose sheets, as wrapping-paper in a box of goods, and 
as the goods came to England, and fell into the hands of Pro- 
testants, the work was preserved. Our tradition is, that the 
whole edition of Mr. Wesley’s Prayer Book fell into the hands 
of Bishop Asbury (perhaps was directed to him from Englan q), 
and that he, judging it injudicious, destroyed the whole, with 
the exception of a few copies, which were accidentally mislaid. 
I do not undertake to vouch for the correctness of the story. 
But one thing is certain, it was sent to the American Method- 
ists as a book for common use, and hence, would have been a 
large edition, for a small one could have been of little service 
in this way. It is equally certain that it is a rare book, and 
that not one in a hundred has ever seen it, or even heard of 
it. Hence there must have been foul play in some way.’ (pp. 
99-104.) | 

Now, all this rigmarole is easily answered. We have copied 
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it all, because less than all would not have fairly exhibited 
the animus, or the spirit, of the writer. The truth is, that the 
Methodists in this country, as well as in England, have always 
been perfectly free to use Mr. Wesley’s Prayer Book ; and if 
they have not used it, this is only because they have not de- 
sired to do so. This fact was recognized, fully and explicitly, 
by the last General Conference at Memphis, Tennessee, and 
they ordered an edition of Mr. Wesley’s Prayer Book to be 
printed, for the use of all ministers and congregations by whom 
its use may be deemed desirable. There never has been, then, 
any reason or motive for the suppression of that Look, and 
there is none now. Hence, instead of opposing the use of a 
Prayer Book, or a Liturgical Service, in our public worship, we 
allow, in this respect, a perfect freedom to all ministers and 
congregations. 

We are perfectly willing, we again repeat, that our neigh- 
bors should fish in our waters. But we insist that, before 
these fishers of Methodists cast their lines, they shall bait their 
hooks, not with innuendoes, suspicions, calumnies, or lies, but 
with truth only. To all whom they may catch in this way, or 
by other fair means, whether they be whales or minnows, they 
are more than welcome. For all such belong to them, and we 
wish every man to ‘ go to his own place,’ whether he be a Judas 
or a Justus. The Judas, however, is not caught by the truth, 
but only by ‘ pieces of silver.’ They are, too, more than wel- 
come to all such—to all who may be caught by the bait of filthy 
lucre. We only insist that the innocent and the unlearned 
shall not be hoodwinked, entrapped, and led away by the arts 
of the deceiver, whether consciously or unconsciously prac- 
ticed. We stand by ‘our own,’ and, above all, we stand by 
the truth. ‘God defend the right.2 We seek to make no 
proselytes, and we have never sought to make one; but we do 
and we will preach what we conceive to be truth, whether it 
offend the one or the many, the high or the low, the rich or 
the poor, Romanists or Protestants, Methodists or Episcopal- 
ians, Presbyterians or Baptists. We wish them all success, 
and for this reason we wish them to cast forth from their midst 
every error or thing which retards their own growth, honor, 
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and glory, or opposes an obstacle to the progress of our com- 
mon Christianity. We have no quarrel with any, except in 
so far as this may be, or is, necessitated by the interests of 
truth and the glory of God; that 2s, of course, as we under- 
stand them. This is our position, once for all taken and 
defined; and the man who drives us from it (as many have 
attempted to do) will only crush the glorious resolve of a poor, 
feeble creature. In God’s almighty grace alone we stand. 
‘ Brethren, pray for us.’ 

We have said that both our author and his hero appear to 
be honest. We have no reason to doubt the fact. But there 
is, perhaps, some little reason to suspect that human infirmi- 
ties — who is without them ?— may have had some hand in 
the formation of his opinions. Indeed, after laying down his 
six propositions, or conclusions, the hero adds: ‘ Many rea- 
sons of minor importance I vould give, but these are the prin- 
cipal ones which have operated on my mind.’ (p. 284.) But 
by ‘reasons’ he must mean opinions, since he has really given 
no reasons at all, properly so-called. We have no doubt, how- 
ever, that there were minor reasons for his change of position, 
or Church, which were, perhaps, not quite so ‘minor’ as he 
may have imagined. Among these we reckon the discomforts, 
the dissatisfaction, and the severe trials which the Methodist 
preacher is frequently doomed to encounter. 

We see many proofs of this in his own confession. He was 
greatly dissatisfied, as it appears from this confession, with the 
revival system as it ‘existed in the Methodist Church.’ This 
is, in fact, the first and great ground of his dislike to that 
Church. Thus, says he: ‘1st. I object to the revival system, 
in the form which it has assumed in the Methodist Church, 
believing that it has been, on the whole, a splendid failure, 
and detrimental to the true interests of religion.’ (p. 282.) 
Very well, supposing all this to be true, it is no reason what- 
ever for deserting that Church. For the revival system, neither 
in that form, nor in any other, was obligatory upon him, ex- 
cept in so far as it was approved by his own conscience, or 
seemed conducive to the best interests of religion, and the 
glory of God. Hence, if he saw anything wrong in that sys- 
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tem, ‘in the form which it had assumed in the Methodist 
Church,’ it was his duty, as a faithful and fearless preacher of 
truth, to do all in his power to change its form, or to correct 
its abuses. It was his duty, in one word, to bring it back, as 
far as in him lay, to the very form in which it was practiced 
by ‘the great and good Mr. Wesley.’ In the hands of that 
mighty reformer it did, as every one knows, rekindle the Chris- 
tian consciousness of the eighteenth century, and, to the un- 
speakable glory of God, promote the best interests of true 
religion. This would have been, if he pleases, a very unpopu- 
lar duty; but, then, is not the man who seeks popularity a very, 
very, very sorry Christian hero? Did not ‘the great and good 
Mr. Wesley’ carry on his ‘ revival system’ in spite of obloquy 
and scorn, persecution and hate? Ifso, then why did not our 
hero tread in the footsteps of Mr. Wesley, instead of flying, as 
he did, from a disagreeable or an unpopular duty? Did he 
expect to find a Church in which there were no abuses to be 
corrected, and in which no self-sacrifice would be required of 
a faithful minister? If so, then was he utterly unworthy to 
be called a disciple of the great Wesley, much less of Christ 
and his Apostles. The truth is, that when the abuses of any 
system is the greatest, or the dangers to religion the most 
imminent, there, precisely, is the post of duty for the true hero 
of the Cross. We note this objection, then, as the cowardly 
pretext of the deserter, and not the motive of a Christian hero. 
Nothing, in our humble opinion, can justify any minister of 
the Gospel in quitting the Church of his fathers, or of his 
choice, short of a dictate of conscience or conviction of duty. 
Mr. Wesley was only too ‘loyal to the Church of England.’ 
But that an American Methodist should plead his example 
as a reason for doubting the Church of his fathers, and going 
over to the Church of England, appears to us ineffably pre- 
posterous. But, perhaps, there is, after all, some apology, if 
no excuse, for the hero of our little book, for, as we are told, 
he was ‘naturally timid.’ (p. 83.) He was, like John Calvin, 
a born coward, or ‘naturally timid’; but he was not, like John 
Calvin, converted by divine grace into a great hero, even 
among great heroes. 
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We are told, also, that our timid hero had ‘ trouble with his 
superior ’— a most fruitful cause of desertion. ‘Moreover,’ at 
the instigation of his superior, ‘it was judged prudent to mor- 
tify his pride by sending him to one of the most retired and 
obscure circuits in the State, where he should have nothing to 
stimulate his ambition as a “theologian.” Accordingly, he 
was sent to one of the mountain circuits, where the Episcopal 
Church was scarely known (of course), and where the people 
were most simple in their tastes, and little informed beyond 
the rudiments of religion.’ (p. 98.) A trying position this, 
truly, especially for an aspiring man. But in this emergency 
our hero acted nobly; for, though he ‘ keenly felt the injustice 
done to him,’ he ‘bowed submissively to the mandate, and 
hastened to his work.’ (p. 98.) Such treatment, however, was 
not calculated to increase his loyalty or love to the Methodist 
Church. We have known more than one Methodist minister, 
indeed, severed from his own denomination, and sent ‘in 
search of the Church,’ by treatment far less despicable and 
tyrannical than that which is ascribed, in the book before us, 
to the Presiding Elder of its hero. 

We knew, for instance, a Methodist minister — and a very 
promising one, too — who, for some reason or other, was sent 
to a retired, obscure, and disagreeable circuit. He was dis- 
gusted. He not only ‘felt the injustice keenly,’ he aleo 
resented it as an insult. Whether he was most to blame, or 
the Presiding Elder, or the Bishop, we do not know; but we 
do know that he considered that his merits had been greatly 
underrated, and his just claims had suffered outrage. Hence, 
instead of going to his appointment as our hero did, he went 
‘in search of the Church,’ and he found it the next day. He 
leaped the high fence forward, he leaped two centuries back- 
ward, and, all at once, he found himself in ¢éhe Church which, 
as Earl Chatham says, has ‘ Cavinistic articles, a Romish ritual, 
and an Arminian clergy.’ All men do, and must, admire such 
wonderful performances; but who, we ask, can possibly respect 
the performer. 

A second Methodist, whom we also knew, entertained a 
most exalted opinion of his own genius and abilities. He 
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esteemed no place too high or too good for him. Accord- 
ingly, he expected the General Conference to confer on him 
the appointment which was worthy of his peculiar ard trans- 
cendent merits. But the General Conference, not having quite 
so high an estimate of those merits as he himself had, thought 
that there was another man in America who might possibly 
fill the position he desired as well as, if not a little better 
than, himself. He was disgusted and indignant. This honest 
difference of opinion respecting the Z, which so frequently 
happens in this world of ours, kindled his ire, insomuch that 
he warmly declared that the Methodist Church is ‘governed 
by a miserable clique.’ Most miserable, indeed, because it 
was not so happy as to agree with him in opinion as to him- 
self. But the said supposed clique was not quite so sensible 
of its own misery in the premises, and so, in spite of the dis- 
pleasure of the great Eao, went on its way rejoicing. The 
great Ego then applied for a professorship in a Methodist Col- 
lege. Here, again, he was doomed to be disappointed; an- 
other man, to his utter astonishment, having been found who, 
in the opinion of the Board of Trustees, was fully as well 
qualified to fill the chair, or professorship, as the great Ego 
himself. Finally, he preached to a large and flourishing Meth- 
odist congregation, then without a pastor, with the expectation, 
as it was said, of receiving an invitation to officiate as its min- 
ister. But the invitation did not come. It took the wrong 
direction, and so missed the great Ego, who became, in conse- 
quence thereof, disaffected almost to desperation. The next 
we hear of him he is ‘a Methodist in search of the Church.’ 
He soon makes the grand discovery. Zhe Church receives 
him with open arms, and sets him down to the study of He- 
brew. Behold the great Ego, then, on the stool of penitence, 
become again as a iittle child, with a Hebrew primer in his 
hands! But even here he is not satisfied with his position, nor 
with the kind of sympathy lavished upon him, it seemed so 
cold and unappreciative. One would have supposed that he 
would have had some other little acquisitions to make, in order 
to fit him for the Church, but a little Hebrew, it seems, was 
all he needed. O genius! how wonderful are thy ways! What 
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is a high fence, or a chasm of a few centuries, when thine 
eye is fixed on thy place in the lofty bosom of the Church! 
But, after all, his discomfiture was a little like that of ‘ Sister 
Jones,’ who, believing that the Millennium had come at last, 
spread her wings for a flight upward, to meet the Lord in the 
air, but only got a hard fall downward. ‘Ah, me,’ cries Sister 
Jones, ‘I am terribly hurt; but I do think I could have flewed, 
if I had only got the right flop.’ ‘Oh, Sister Jones,’ exclaim 
her sympathizing friends, ‘ you flewed beautifully, but you lit 
badly.’ But the great Ego, like Sister Jones, soon recovered 
from his fall, and is now in ‘his own place in the Church,’ or 
else in the place of some better man. 

We have known a still more interesting case. The Rev. 
Mr. P. was a man of decided talent, thorough education, and 
he was a born orator. He entered the Methodist ministry, 
full of zeal, enthusiasm, and fiery eloquence; immense crowds 
flocked to hear him. He pointed his vast audience, not exactly 
to heaven, but to convulsions, fits, screams, shoutings, and he 
led the way! He would, at times, fall down in the pulpit, and 
scream as if he were possessed of some noisy demon or other. 
But brother P., with all his zeal, could not always keep up to 
the boiling point. He cooled off, ere long, and became — 
strange to say !—‘a Methodist in search of the Church.’ He 
soon made the discovery, of course, and, once in the Church, 
his quietness and decency atoned for all the noise he had ever 
made among the Methodists. 

We had the story and the reason of his conversion from 
his own lips. It is worth repeating. ‘When the tide of 
feeling,’ said he, ‘came in like a flood, the vast multitudes 
were transported beyond themselves. Great numbers came 
forward eagerly, and made a profession of religion. Borne 
upward and onward on the billows of ecstacy, they seemed 
the happiest of mortals; but when the floods subsided, there 
they were, high arid dry, like old hulks on the sands, which 
the waters had deserted for good and all.’ Hence he came to 
believe, like the hero of our little story, that ‘the revival sys- 
tem, in the form it has assumed in the Methodist Church, is a 
splendid failure, and detrimental to the true interests of relig- 
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ion.’ Accordingly, he not only gave up ‘ the revival system, 
he also deserted his Methodist brethren, and entered the 
Church. He ‘took a through ticket.’ He stopped, however, 
a little short of Rome, and contented himself with copying out 
and preaching, or rather reading, the sermons of Cardinal 
Wiseman. This was the end of brother P. 

We call him a deserter. He was, in the first place, the chief 
cause, next to the wicked one, of all the wild excesses and ex- 
travagancies of which he so bitterly complained as the fault of 
Methodism. He never dreamed, however, of laying any of 
the mischiefs he had produced to himself. They were all due 
to Methodism and the devil, the great prime mover and insti- 
gator, as he imagined, of ‘the revival system.’ In point of 
fact, however, he came out of that system as high and dry as 
any of the poor brethren, whom he had desolated and left to 
decay like old hulks on the dry sands. Hence it is that we 
have called him a deserter, whose most solemn duty it was to 
have remained at his post like a man, and endeavored to 
remedy, so far as possible, by @ real revival of religion, the 
manifold evils which he himself had created. But the truth 
is, that since his own wild ‘system of revivals’ had proved 
such ‘a splendid failure,’ he seems to have lost all faith in all 
revivals of religion, which is very near to, if not identical with, 
a loss of faith in religion itself. Even as it was, however, 
there are some still living, and some dead, who, in the great 
revivals under him, were plucked as brands from the burning, 
and are now shining as sunset stars in the kingdom of God. 
If he was not one of them it was his own fault, and not the 
fault of Methodism, nor of revivals of religion. If any soul 
was ever converted under his preaching in the Church, or 
under his reading of other people’s sermons, no evidence of 
the fact has ever come to our knowledge. We do know, how- 
ever, that the Church considered him an exceedingly ‘ high and 
dry’ preacher, not one drop of the old floods having ever at- 
tended his pulpit prelections. 

What was Methodism in the Church of England? We an- 
swer, that it was neither more nor less than a great revival of 
religion. Mr. Wesley is frequently called a reformer, and, as 
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such, placed in the same category with Luther. But this is a 
misnomer. Luther was the great reformer, Mr. Wesley the 
great revivalist. The latter, as every one knows, proposed no 
changes in the polity, or the government, of the Church of 
England; he merely labored to revive the religion of that 
Church, which was, at his advent, in a most decayed, dilapi- 
dated, and deplorable condition, as is now universally admitted 
by her greatest champions and admirers. Was ‘the revival 
system,’ then, ‘a splendid failure’ in the hands of Mr. Wesley? 
Was it not, on the contrary, the most magnificent success which 
has attended the labors of a revivalist since the days of the Apos- 
tles? If so—and so it is universally admitted to be—then why, 
in the name of common sense and common decency, all this 
declamation against ‘ the revival system,’ and that, too, by pre- 
tended Methodists, who always have the name of the ‘great 
and good Mr. Wesley’ on their lips, without one particle of his 
spirit in their hearts? They comprehend neither the doctrine, 
nor the spirit, nor the work, of the great revivalist of the 
eighteenth century ; and if ‘the revival system’ has proved a 
failure in their hands, it is an extravagant eulogy to pronounce 
it ‘a splendid failure.’ They talk much about ‘the designs 
of the great and good Mr. Wesley’ (p. 282), but they neither 
understand the nature of these designs, nor the means by 
which they were so gloriously accomplished. If they did, 
they must either possess a brow of brass, or else blush when 
they plead his example as a reason for going back into the 
Church of England. What do they propose by such a retreat 
and flight? An escape, we are told (p. 282), from ‘the revival 
system!’ Hear it, O ye heavens! they fall back into the 
* Apostolical Succession,’ which Mr. Wesley, to use his own 
words, ‘knew to be a fable ;’ and yet, in so doing, they plead 
his example. They return to ‘the sacramental character of 
the Church’ (p. 23), and adopt all its sacerdotal follies and 
superstitions, which Mr. Wesley had repudiated as spurious 
and false; and yet, in so doing, they plead his example! And 
when the retreat is effected, and he Church is found, do they 
imitate Mr. Wesley? Do they seek a revival of religion 
therein? No; so very far from it, that they only preach and 
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prate about the ‘ Apostolical Succession,’ ‘and the ‘ sacramental 
system,’ as the best and only remedy for the evils of ‘the re- 
vival system!’ Shame, we say, everlasting shame, on such 
transparent humbuggery. 

But they tell us, forsooth, that Mr. Wesley never intended 
to sever his connection with the Church of England, and never 
designed that his societies should do so. All this is perfectly 
true; and all this, too, is always rung in our ears whenever 
and wherever we find ‘ the Church in search of a Methodist.’ 
But what has it to do with the question before us? This re- 
lates, not to the Methodist societies of England, but to the 
Methodist societies of this country. Do they not know that 
Mr. Wesley intended, and designed, that these societies—the 
Methodists of America— should be, and remain, separate 
From the Church of England? Most assuredly they do, for 
they quote his words to that effect in laying one of his most 
celebrated productions before us. 

Here they are: ‘It has, indeed, been proposed to desire the: 
English Bishops to ordain part of our preachers for America. 
But to this I object: 1. I desired the Bishop of London to 
ordain one, but could not prevail. 2. If they consented, we 
know the slowness of their proceedings; but the matter admits. 
of no delay. 3. If they were to ordain them now, they would 
expect to govern them. And how grievously would this en- 
tangle us! 4. As our American brethren are now totally 
disentangled from the State and the English hierarchy, we 
dare not entangle them again, either with the one or the 
other. They are now at full liberty simply to follow the 
Scriptures and the Primitive Church. And we judge it best 
that they should stand fast in that liberty wherewith God has 
so strangely made them free.’ (p. 131.) Yet, directly in the 
face of these words, nay, in profound contempt of these words, 
which they themselves have laid before us, they urge Mr. 
Wesley’s authority on American Methodists as a reason for 
their return to ‘the Church of England,’ and especially to the- 
flesh-pots of the ‘ Apostolical Succession’ and ‘the sacramental 
system!’ Fie on such inconsistency, we say; fie on such 
hypocritical shams and pretended devotion to ‘the great and. 
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good Mr. Wesley!’ Do they think we have no eyes, no ears, 
and no sense? Or are they themselves deficient of these 
things? 

The truth is, that what the Methodist most needs—what all 
the Churches in this country most need — is precisely ‘the re- 
vival of religion,’ as it was preached and practiced by John 
Wesley and Jonathan Edwards. Our great need is not Ar- 
minianism, nor Calvinism, nor Churchism, nor any other ism, 
but a real revival of religion, like that which, under God and 
his servants John and Jonathan, renewed the life of old Eng- 
land, once more setting her Church upon its feet; and also the 
life of New England. 

But how is this great want to be supplied, this great bless- 
ing to be secured? Why—the answer is easy — by simply 
treading in the footsteps of John Wesley, as he himself had 
trod in those of the great Apostle to the Gentiles — that is, 
by preaching his Gospel, by using his means, and by exercis- 
ing his faith, and not by resorting to the machinery of the 
Rev. Mr. P., and other psewdo-Methodists, which, according 
to their own confession, is better adaped to galvanize corpses 
into the appearance of life only, than to impart a real life to 
the dead. 

But, in order to do this, it is not necessary to leave—the 
Methodist Church, much less to invoke the ‘ Apostolical Suc- 
cession,’ ot its Romish appendage, the ‘sacramental system.’ 
It is only necessary to understand the Gospel, as it was under- 
stood by John Wesley, and to preach it as it was preached by 
that greatest of all great modern revivalists. But here lies 
the difficulty—What is that Gospel? and how was it preached 
by John Wesley? The answer to these questions, the solu- 
tion of these difficulties, will require a separate discussion. In 
the meantime, we will only add, in the words of the great 
Apostle, that ‘if our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are 
lost.’ (2 Cor. iv. 8.) In due season we shall return (D. V.) 
to the great question, How it was, and by what means, the 
labors of John Wesley achieved a success so great, s0 good, 
and so permanent. ‘The strange fires which, even in his case, 
mingled with that from off the altar of the great High Priest 
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in the heavens, was no disproof of the divine origin of his 
work, except to those from whom the ‘ Gospel is hid.’ 

There are at this day, no doubt, as there have been in times 
past, those who imitate the early part of Mr. Wesley’s career; 
in which, according to his own confession, ‘ ke set out to con- 
vert others before he was himself converted.’ It is not at all 
strange, then, that the work of such men should, like the early 
work of John Wesley, prove a failure. For having no knowl- 
edge, from their own experience or consciousness, of what con- 
version is, or by what means it is effected, how can they preaeh 
the Gospel of regeneration to others? ‘The revival system’ 
may, in the hands of such men, whatever may be its ma- 
chinery, kindle more wild fires than true, or produce more con- 
vulsions than conversions. It is no wonder, then, if, consider- 
ing the work of their own hands, they should pronounce ‘ the 
revival system a splendid failure.” The only wonder is, that 
they have not pronounced the Gospel itself a failure, as, indeed, 
some of their number have done. So far from being strange, 
it is, indeed, perfectly natural that, adopting the early faith of 
the unconverted Wesley, they should return to the arms of the 
‘ Apostolical Succession,’ and there, falling asleep, wrap them- 
selves up in the ample folds of the ‘sacramental system.’ But, 
after all, neither the Gospel, nor ‘ the revival system,’ is a fail- 
ure; they are themselves ¢he failures. We cannot say ‘splen- 
did failures,’ for, indeed, they seem very sorry ones. 

We do not mean, however, to insinuate by the foregoing re- 
marks, that all Methodist mfnisters who have souvht and 
found the Church have been governed by considerations of 
comfort and convenience, rather than of conviction and con- 
science. Indeed, as we have more than once admitted, we 
have no doubt that such men as Newman and Faber were 
honest, and only acted out their characters and principles in 
going over to Rome. Still less, if possible, do we doubt the 
honesty of Manwareing, alias Dr. McMasters, or the Rev. Mr. 
P., in stopping short of Rome in the bosom of the Church. We 
do regret, however, that they have been able to give no better 
reasons for their conversions, since this indicates that they 
were, perhaps, unconscious of the more powerful motives by 
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which their course was determined. We only suspect those 
who, like the great Ego, cling to the Methodist Church so 
long as they have any hope of promotion therein, and then, all 
on a sudden, find ¢he true Church. 

Is it not natural, is it not right, that such men should be 
held suspected? ‘Philip Melancthon showing Luther a letter 
from Augsburg, wherein he was informed that a very learned 
divine, a Papist in that city, was converted, and had received 
the Gospel, Luther said: “ Z like those best that do not fall off 
suddenly, but ponder the case with considerate discretion, 
compare together the writings and arguments of both parties, 
and lay them on the gold balance, and in God’s fear, search 
after the upright truth ; out of such, fit people are made, able 
to stand in controversy.’ Such are the men, too, whom we 
‘like best ;? while those who ‘ fall off suddenly,’ especially if 
under the pressure of disappointment, we like not at a]l, even 
when they fall into owr Church. 

But let us return, in conclusion, to the point from which we 
set out—namely, to the city of Baltimore. We seldom wit- 
ness, in our city, the spectacle of ‘a Methodist in search of the 
Church.’ Yet, some how or other, many of our Methodists 
by descent are now Episcopalians by ascent. How did they 
go up—in a balloon? No. They have gone up unseen and 
silently; but, in many cases, the rationale, to use a chemical 
term, may be easily explained. The ‘élite,’ the ‘ton,’ the 
‘upper ten thousand,’ in -ur city, are, for the most part, mem- 
bers of the Church. It is said, in fact, that it is ‘the only 
Church fit for a lady or a gentleman.’ Hence those who long, as 
so many do, for ‘a position in society,’ as it is called, look upon 
the Church as the best means or ladder to reach so very envi- 
able a position. ‘Better out of the world than out of the 
fashion,’ is a maxim which sometimes operates upon Method- 
ists as well as upon other people. Hence are they silently 
and imperceptibly drawn into the Church, without any open 
seeking, but only by a sort of secret attraction or affinity. So 
they come together, without the least noise or commotion, and 
the Church is replenished. 


1 Luther’s Table Talk. DCLXIX. 
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Shall we, then, adopt the style sf our her , and say, ‘ We 
object 2’ By no means, for in reality we do not object at all. 
It is natural, it is proper, it is right, that ‘birds of a feather 
should flock together.’ The charming Miss L. was born a 
Methodist; she is now one of the most beautiful ornaments of 
the Church—more beautitul, indeed, than all the forty candles 
which, during Lent, are kept burning day and night on the 
sacred altar of St. Paul’s. No, we do not object. On the con- 
trary, we admire Miss L. in her new position as much as we 
could have done in her old. As she is not a preacher, so she 
had to change no opinion much, to put off one creed and put 
on another, in order to fit herself for her new position. She 
is none the better and none the worse for the change, and, if 
she is more comfortable, joy continue with her. But we are 
sorry that she should think us almost, if not quite, crazy for 
sacrificing our ‘ position in society,’ in the earthly paradise of 
fashion, by joining the Methodists. We can assure her, how- 
ever, that we did not act unadvisedly, for a learned Episcopal 
divine wrote us a long letter, assuring us beforehand, that if 
we should join the Methodists we would ‘lose our respecta- 
bility.’ A most glorious motive truly! and most worthy of a 
doctor of divinity! Indeed, to tell the honest truth, the 
devil had whispered that motive in our ears before the doctor of 
divinity did; and we had before said to the devil, as we after- 
ward did to the doctor, ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan.’ He fled. 
But yet, either instigated by him, or by some doctor of divinity, 
a fair friend, and beautiful to behold (especially her curls), 
pronounced us ‘the greatest traitor who had appeared since 
the tume of Judas Iscariot.’ The reader may be surprised 
that we should have survived the awful sentence. But the 
truth is, we had so long been accustomed to hear ourselves 
called ‘traitors,’ that we did not mind it one bit; we rather 
took it as a compliment. The fair lady’s curls are just as 
pretty in our eyes as ever—nay, ‘ distance lends enchantment 
to the view ’—though, we must confess, they are not quite as 
beautiful as the path of duty. 

No one would imagine the slights and insults which we 
have received from some of our old Episcopal friends. But, 
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however painful at first, these things also have become a‘ joy 
forever.’ For, as it is written, ‘Blessed is the man that en- 
dureth temptation: for when he is tried he shall receive the 
crown of lefe. (James i. 12.) But some of our old Episcopal 
friends have been just as kind as ever, and, more than ever, 
we love them and cherish their friendship. They are they 
who know us best, and who acknowledge our right to advo- 
cate opinions which we so reluctantly formed while in the 
ministry of their own Church. As for the rest, we bid them 
a long farewell, as we have done nothing to deserve their 
contempt, so we shall not say one word to conciliate their 
favor. 

Let no one suppose, however, that we despise ‘ respectability.’ 
Indeed, we respect real ‘respectability,’ but then it is not ‘ the 
crown of life.’ It may be a very good ladder to go up, only 
it should not be mistaken for Jacob’s ladder. It leads, no 
doubt, to many delightful places, but then the Paradise of God is 
not one of them. The rich man, in this poor, mercenary world 
of ours, stands on the very topmost round of this glorious lad- 
der; and yet, after all, he may open his eyes in hell, and be- 
hold afar off, in Abraham’s bosom, the poor man who, in this 
life, never got above its very lowest round. Others may, then, 
seek ‘respectability’ as the chief good; our eyes are fixed on 
‘the crown of life.’ 

But this is the great wonder, that a learned divine, and a 
doctor of divinity, should make such an appeal to the weak- 
ness of our self-love and vanity. Did he not know that, in the 
decision of such a question, we should turn from such a mo- 
tive or appeal with a sentiment of loathing and disgust? If 
not, then he knew nothing, absolutely nothing, of the man he 
had undertaken to advise. If, during our past intercourse, he 
had ever seen anything in us which might lead him to suppose 
us capable of yielding to so low and so mean a motive, then 
that thing was, we assure him, merely upon the surface, be- 
neath which he had failed to penetrate. Hence his tender 
care and solicitude for our ‘respectability’ were worse than 
lost upon us. For we were not in search of ‘the only religion 
fit for a gentleman,’ but for the religion which Christ, and 
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Paul, and Luther, and Wesley, preached to the poor and needy 
as well as to the refined and elegant, to publicans and sinners 
as well as to Pharisees and saints. The religion of Christ, if 
we understand it, is fit for all men, not for gentlemen only; 
and when he laid aside his glory, to assume the form of a serv- 
ant, did he think about his ‘respectability’ in the eyes of men? 
Did he not, on the contrary, become ‘the humble Nazarene,’ 
the most despised individual of the most despised race upon 
earth? Oh, that with still greater meekness, and patience, 
and humility, we could only tread in his hallowed footsteps! 
Others are welcome, and more than welcome, to all the religion 
of respectability. 

It was a great sin in us, we confess, but we did lose our 
patience when our old friend warned us so eloquently that we 
were about to sacrifice our ‘respectability.’ We did feel, mov- 
ing in our bosoms, something like the floods of irony and scorn, 
which Carlyle has, in one of his most eloquent papers, so pro- 
fanely poured out on the mundane glory of ‘ gigmanity.’ We 
became absolutely poetical on the occasion. But, as we lacked 
the power of expression, so we could give vent to our poetical 
feelings only in these words: 

* Sweet respectability—la ! 

O respectability—bah !’ 
But all this, as we now see clearly, only betrayed the weak- 
ness of our hearts, which, instead of having been moved to 
indignation and contempt by the words of the learned doctor, 
should have been penetrated only by a feeling of the pro- 
foundest pity. We are so now, and, consequently, we shall 
never expend another ‘la,’ nor another ‘ bah,’ on the learned 
doctor. We only wish he had a little more Methodism in his 
heart, or, in other words, a little more ‘religion in earnest.’ 
It might, perhaps, detract from his ‘ respectability’ in the eyes 
of man, but not in the sight of God. 

In conclusion, we know a man who has travelled the same 
road, precisely, as the one pursued by the hero of our religious 
romance, but he travelled it in the diametrically opposite direc- 
tion. ‘The one was ‘a Methodist in search of the Church, the 
other was a Churchman in search of the truth. The last was 
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unlike the first, for, without knowing whither the road led, or 
in what it would land him, he simply followed it, step by step, 
determined to accept the result—nay, determined to be turned 
aside by nothing, however alarming, and to shrink from noth- 
ing, however appalling, if so he might only find the object of 
his search. Not for ‘six weeks’ only, but for more than six 
years, he trod the obscure path with incredible toil, until, at 
last, he believed he had found ¢he truth. Then, although very 
dry and unpoetical by nature, the glad Hureka rang out in 
these lines: 
‘Hail, star-eyed Truth! or ere the world was formed, 
Or aught created ere had leave to be, 
The bosom of the mighty God was warmed 
By thy resplendent charms; who, unto thee, 
The homage paid of boundless ecstacy : 
Thou goest forth ail earthly things among, 
But fairer than all earthly things to see, 
Forever lovely and forever young, 
With glory in thine eye, and music on thy tongue.’ 
But then came the reaction. Humiliation and sorrow suc- 
ceeded to the first transport of joy. When the road seemed 
to lead to the Church, he rejoiced; when it seemed to lead 
away from the Church, he was sad and depressed. But still 
he followed the road, lead whithersoever it might — through 
gladness or through gloom, to glory or to shame. But, after 
his first glad Hwreka was shouted, how great was his grief, 
how deep his humiliation and sorrow, to find that he must bid 
a long farewell to the ministry of the Church! How great 
was his surprise, too, when, on waking the next morning, he 
found that he was a Methodist. He did not go in search of 
this; nevertheless, this is what he found. 

This inquirer will, ere long, write an article for the South- 
ern Review, explaining how it was that, by the force of truth, 
he was compelled to abandon his high and honorable position 
in the ministry of he Church. He will give, not only his con- 
clusions, but also his reasons, that all men may, if they choose, 
judge for themselves of the rectitude of his mind, and the 
soundness of his views. Having given every step and every 
process by which his conclusions were reached, he will then 
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challenge the champions of the Church, one and all, to answer 
his arguments if they can, assuring them that, until these be 
answered, no slights, no insults, no calumnies, and no lies, can 
move him. Let these be answered, and he will acknowledge 
his errors. Otherwise he will continue to wear, as ‘a crown 
of thorns,’ all the slights, insults, calumnies, and lies, which 
men may be pleased to heap upon him, in the full hope and 
joyous expectation of ‘the crown of glory.’ 


Arr. I1V.—The Life of Abraham Lincoln; from his Birth 
to his Inauguration as President. By Ward H. Lamon. 
With illustrations. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1872. Pp. 547. 


Some persons will think it a great honor, and some a great 
disgrace, that we have lived eight long years in the same 
region with Abraham Lincoln, and held almost daily inter- 
course with him at the Bar. We think it neither an honor 
nor a disgrace. We regard it, on the contrary, merely a piece 
of good fortune, that we have had the opportunity of seeing, 
scrutinizing, and forming an opinion of one of the most extra- 
ordinary human beings that has figured in history. The 
world will, perhaps, know him a little better because we have 
known him. 


He was, take him all in all, one of the most incomprehen- 
sible personages we have ever known. He was, indeed, so 
little like other men, that other men could not penetrate the 
mystery of his peculiar make and mode of being. The little 
men about him—the Herndons of Illinois— thought they 
understood him, because they were always at his elbow; and 
forthwith, as soon as he was dead, set up as great oracles to 
let all the world know what manner of man Abraham Lin- 
coln was. But while they understood all that was little, and 
low, and mean in his character, there was much that reached 
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beyond the range of their vision. It is an old saying, and 
true as it is old, that ‘no man is a hero to his valet’; but, 
-as Hegel has well said, ‘it is the fault of the valet. It 
was the fault of Mr. Herndon, that he had no soul, no mind, 
no eye for the really remarkable qualities of Mr. Lincoln. 
Hence, valet though he was, he thinks himself a much greater 
man than his hero. ‘Lincoln,’ says he, ‘was a natural anti- 
slavery man, as J think, and yet he needed watching.’ So, in 
other places, he represents himself as keeping Mr. Lincoln, as 
watching and training him, and preparing him for ‘his great 
career,’ when the time should arrive to put him on the race- 
track of glory, allowing him to enter neither too soon nor too 
late to win, but just in the nick of time. The world is thus 
given to understand that it owes Abraham Lincoln to William 
H. Herndon (no very great obligation, perhaps,) his quaondam 
law-partner. We wonder how Colonel Lamon, whose Life 
of Lincoln contains many similar statements, reconciled them 
with a decent regard for the character of his hero. 

Again, says Mr. Herndon, Lincoln ‘needed hope, faith, 
energy, and J think I warmed him. Lincoln and I were just 
the opposites of one another. He was cautious and practical ; 
I spontaneous, ideal, and speculative. He arrived at truths 
by reflection, I by intuition; he by reason, I by mysoul. He 
calculated; I went to toil asking no questions, never doubt- 
ing. Lincoln had great faith in my intuitions, and I had 
great faith in his reason.’ Only he ‘needed watching.’ Thus, 
according to Mr. Herndon, Lincoln was the cold, creeping, 
calculating reasoner; while he was the warm, spontaneous, 
glowing, and gifted seer. The hero lacked ‘faith, hope, en- 
ergy’; the valet, possessing all these in superabundance, warmed 
the hero into a higher and nobler life. The one had to reason 
his way to truths slowly; the other reached them at once by 
a simple flight of his intuitional soul, or ‘faculty divine.’ It 
would have been much nearer the truth if Mr. Herndon had 
said, Mr. Lincoln was real, and I was ideal; he was a sub- 
stance, and I his shadow. Yet, after all, there may be some 
truth in Mr. Herndon’s statement, for several very supersti- 
tious men, such as Mr. Lincoln is well known to have been, 
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have been known to consult even idiots as oracles. Mr. Lincoln 
had great faith in the mad-stone.! Why, then, might he not 
also have great faith ina mad-cap? Mr. Lincoln had great 
faith in spirit-rapping and revelations. Why, then, should he 
not look upon Mr. Herndon as ‘a medium?’ How else, in- 
deed, can we account for his having kept such a fellow in 
partnership with him for more than a quarter of a century ¢ 

The testimony of the Hon. John T. Stuart, of Springfield, 
who is no valet, but a gentleman, is valuable. He honestly 
confesses that the character of Mr. Lincoln was always a 
puzzle, an enigma, a mystery to him. So has it always been 
to us, though the Z7fe before us clears away much of the dark- 
ness. It has taught us, at least, one great lesson—the lesson 
of humility. What signifies it as a matter of pride to us, as 
men of thought, that we can follow, step by step, the sublime 
process by which the mechanism of the material universe is 
unveiled, and all its glory laid bare, if, after all, we find our- 
selves, as we do, absolutely overwhelmed and confounded by 
the mysteries of the single monad, ‘ Honest Old Abe 2’ 

When the mathematician finds a problem beyond the reach 
of his analysis, he effects its solution, as nearly as he can, by 
means of approximations. We must, in like manner, deal 
with the question of Mr. Lincoln’s character. We must, in 
other words, honestly and simply state the things which we do 
know about him, and leave all the rest in the dim, dark back- 
ground of ourignorance. This will not, it is true, give a satis- 
factory portrait of the man. But this need not alarm us as 
Mr. Lincoln was alarmed, when he happened to see his ‘ face 
reflected double in a mirror.’* Man is, says Mr. Hume, ‘a 
bundle of contradictions.’ According to this definition, we 
aré inclined to think that Mr. Lincoln, no less than Mr. Hume 
himself, was a very great man. It is certain, that if we would 


1 ‘When his son Bob, says Mrs. Wallace, his sister-in-law, ‘ was supposed 
to have been bitten by a rabid dog, Mr. Lincoln took him to Terre Haute, 
Ind., where there was a mad-stone, with the intention of having it applied, 
and, it is presumed, did so.’ Lamon’s Life, p. 508, note. 


2 Lamon’s Life. 
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describe a great bundle of contradictions truly, we cannot ex- 
hibit it as a concord or collection of harmonies. 

Mr. Lincoln had a powerful intellect. When we expressed 
this opinion, at the beginning of the late war, a gentleman 
called upon us to ascertain if we had really advanced so absurd 
asentiment. We told him that we had, whereupon he raised 
his hands and opened his eyes in great astonishment. But if 
he had possessed half the intellect of Mr. Lincoln, he would 
have reflected that, considering our opportunities, our opinion 
was entitled to a great deal more weight than his own. We 
had never suspected him of possessing ‘a powerfal intellect.’ 

Mr. Lincoln was powerful in a law argument. Mr. Justice 
Davis, of the Supreme Court of the United States, has truly 
described Mr. Lincoln’s character as an advocate. ‘He was 
great,’ says Judge Davis, ‘ both at nzst priws and before the 
appellate tribunal. He seized the strong points of a cause, 
and presented them with clearness and great compactness. 
His mind was logical and direct, and he did not indulge in 
extraneous discussion. Generalities and platitudes had no 
charms for him. An unfailing vein of humor never deserted 
him, and he was always able to chain the attention of court 
and jury, when the cause was the most uninteresting, by thd 
appropriateness of his anecdotes. 

‘His power of comparison was large, and he rarely failed in 
a legal discussion to use that mode of reasoning. The frame- 
work of his mental and moral being was honesty, and a wrong 
cause was poorly defended by him. The ability which some 
eminent lawyers possess of explaining away the bad points of 

1 The above was written before we had carefully read Colonel Lamon’s 
book, and we allow it to stand as it is, because it embodies our impressions 
of Messrs. Lincoln and Herndon as they appeared to us from a personal 
acquaintance. The author has, we confess, after a careful examination of 
his work, and reflection over its contents, cleared away much of the mystery 
which hung around the character of his hero, and showed him as he was in 
his innermost soul. The revelation is a fearful one; but we have no doubt 
of its truth, not only because it bears the impress of nature, but also because 
it explains all that was most dark and enigmatical to us in and about Mr. 


Lincoln. He has done this by revealing to us, for the first time, Mr. Lin- 
coln’s ruling passion, which we had never suspected to exist, so dark and 


secretive was the man. 
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a cause by ingenious sophistry was denied him. In order to 
bring into full activity his great powers, it was necessary that 
he should be convinced of the right and justice of the matter 
which he advocated. When so convinced, whether the cause 
was great or small, he was usually successful. He read law- 
books but little, except when the cause in hand made it neces- 
sary; yet he was usually self-reliant, depending on his own 
resources, and rarely consulting his brother lawyers, either on 
the management of his case or on the legal questions in- 
volved.’ 

His education was radically deficient, never going beyond 
the barest elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic. But 
he possessed the power of patient thought; he could distin- 
guish, analyse, and medztate—a very rare quality now-a-days 
—and these alone made him a formidable antagonist, both at 
the Bar and on the hustings. All that is said about his hav- 
ing been ‘a great reader,’ in all the lives of him which we 
have examined, except Colonel Lamon’s, is sheer fiction. He 
did his reading, even in regard to his law cases, as some men 
do their religion, by proxy, by his Good-Man-Friday, William 
H. Herndon, who, with creditable zeal and industry, would 
collect all sorts of cases and authorities for him. From these 
he would make his selections, and prepare his arguments, to 
the great disgust often, no doubt, of Mr. Herndon, who saw go 
much of the materials collected by him thrown aside as use- 
less. Considering the deficiences of his education, and his 
knowledge, his ability was truly wonderful. 

It has been said, that Mr. Judd, of Chicago, prepared his 
speeches in the great contest with Stephen A. Douglas, and 
Mr. Douglas himself has endorsed this slander. Mr. Lincoln 
prepared them for himself. No other man in Illinois could 
have done that work for him, much less Mr. Judd, even if Mr. 
Lincoln’s pride had not revolted at the idea of such service 
and servility. He was a full match for Mr. Douglas, or for 
any other man of the day, on the stump or before the people. 

We well remember, we shall never forget, his reply to 
Judge Thomas, of the Supreme Court of Illinois, who, in a 
public address, had attacked ‘the Long Nine,’ of which body 
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Mr. Lincoln was the most distinguished member. Mr. Lincoln 
did not hear the speech, being absent at the time of its de- 
livery ; but he was sent for, informed of its contents, and made 
his appearance as Judge Thomas was about to conclude and 
take his seat. He rose to reply. The excitement of the 
crowd was intense. Mr. Lincoln’s effort was absolutely over- 
whelming and withering. He had not proceeded far, indeed, 
before Judge Thomas began to blubber like a baby, and left 
the assembly. Yet there was nothing of the orator, as that 
word is usually understood, either in the manner or the lan- 
guage of the speech. His manner was easy, natural, and self- 
possessed, and his language was simple, direct, and plain 
Anglo-Saxon English, delivered in a conversational, rather 
than an oratorical, style and tone. But every word was a real 
‘rail-splitter.’ 

He began by saying, that he was an humble member of ‘ the 
Long Nine,’ so that he could not swell himself up to the great 
dimensions of his learned and eloquent adversary. The effort 
to do so would, he feared, be attended with the fate of the 
frog in the fable, which tried to swell itself to the size of the 
ox. But he could do this—he could just prick a few pin-holes 
in his adversary, and let him down to his natural size. 

He then began to apply his pin. He described, with minute 
accuracy, the political career of Judge Thomas, and his various 
somersaults. He told how it was, and under what circum- 
stances, a new light had struck the learned Judge, and with 
what wonderful agility he went right over. The Judge could 
not long stand Mr. Lincoln’s pin. On the contrary, as we 
have already said, he began to blubber like a baby, and with- 
drew from the assembly. He cried all the rest of the day. 
He came to our office for sympathy, and we should have sin- 
cerely pitied the poor fellow, if every feeling of compassion 
had not been swallowed up in contempt. 

Colonel Lamon alludes to this memorable speech. But if 
he had heard it, or witnessed its effects, he must have acquired 
a higher idea of Mr. Lincoln’s power as a popular orator. In 
Mr. Lincoln’s addresses before the people there is, not infre- 
quently, a homely strength, and a rustic beauty of expression, 
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which are more effective than the oratorical periods of an 
Everett or a Bancroft. His simple, terse, plain, direct Eng- 
lish, goes right home to the point. 

Now this, if true, is a wonderful phenomenon in an almost 
wholly uneducated orator. How shall we account for it? 
Was it natural with him, or was it acquired? It was acquired. 
It was the result of careful reflection and self-cultivation. For 
at first he was, like nearly all uneducated speakers, whether 
white or black, most wofully given to sesguipedalian words, or, 
in Western phrase, to highfalutin bombast. This appears 
from his lecture, delivered in 1837, when he was 28 years of 
age, before the Springfield Lyceum, on the subject of the 
‘ Perpetuation of our Free Institutions.’ ‘ Although it was 
delivered in mid-winter,’ says Colonel Lamon, ‘it is instinct 
with the peculiar eloquence of the most fervid Fourth of July.’ 
‘ At what point,’ exclaims the young orator of 28, ‘shall we 
expect the approach of danger? Shall we expect some trans- 
atlantic military giant to step the ocean and crush us at a 
blow? Never! All the nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
combined, with all the treasure of the earth (our own excepted) 
in their military chest, with a Bonaparte for a commander, 
could not, by force, take a drink from the Ohio, or make a 
track on the Blue Ridge, in a trial of a thousand years,’ ete., 
etc., etc. ‘Many great and good men,’ he continues, ‘suffi- 
ciently qualified for any task they should undertake, may ever 
be found, whose ambition would aspire to nothing beyond a 
seat in Congress, a gubernatorial, or a presidential chair, but 
such belong not to the family of the lion or tribe of the eagle. 
What! think you these places would satisfy an Alexander, a 
Cexsar, or a Napoleon? Never! Towering genius disdains 
a beaten path. It seeks regions hitherto unexplored. It sees 
no distinction in adding story to story upon monuments of 
fame erected to the memory of others. J¢ denies that it ts 
glory enough to serve under any chief. It scorns to tread in 
footsteps of any predecessor, however illustrious. It thirsts 
and burns for distinction, and, if possible, it will have it, 


1 The italics are the orator’s. 
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whether at the expense of emancipating slaves or enslaving 
JSreemen.’ Mr. Lincoln afterward did both. 

. ‘These extracts,’ says Colonel Lamon (who gives many 
others), ‘ carefully composed by Mr. Lincoln at the mature age 
of twenty-eight, and after considerable experience in the public 
service, are worthy of attentive perusal.’ To those familiar 
with his sober and pure style at a later age, these sophomoric 
passages will seem incredible. But they were thought ‘able 
and eloquent’ by the ‘ Young Men’s Lyceum of Springfield ;’ 
he was solicited to ‘furnish a copy for publication,’ and they 
were duly printed in the Sangamon Journal. Mr. Lincoln 
very soon, and very wisely, laid aside all this frippery and 
foolery of words. ‘He found,’ says Colone] Lamon, ‘that the 
people understood him better when he came down from his 
stilts and talked to them from their own level.’ Alas! why 
cannot all preachers make the same great discovery ? 

What! do preachers, whose sublime mission it is to save 
souls, ever trifle with words, and thereby disgrace their profes- 
sion? Leta friend of ours answer this question. He is an 
Episcopal preacher, it is true, but he is a man of excellent 
sense, and no little humor. Hence, he occasionally enjoys a 
hearty laugh at specimens of pulpit eloquence which he has 
happened to hear. He heard a Methodist preacher declare, 
that ‘spiritual death is a more dire and cosmic collapse of the 
capacities of enjoyment.’ ‘ How can you recollect such stuff?’ 
we inquired. ‘ How could I forget it?’ said he; ‘it is like a 
man with nineteen toes.’ It seems to us more like a man 
with twenty-nine toes. But this preacher had, at the time the 
story was told, left the Methodist for the Episcopal Church. 

He also heard another celebrated Methodist preacher, in a 
temperance lecture, actually say, that ‘intemperance is a great 
dragon, with wings of laminated bone, fringed with fiery flames, 
and a host of hobgoblins hovering in the rear.’ We joined in 
the laugh, but we did not tell of flights, which we had heard 
from some of our preachers, lest he should die of laughing. 
So, in order to relieve him a little, we said, ‘What better 
could you expect of us poor Methodist preachers and people? 
But what shall we say of your great Dr. S » who, from 
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Sabbath to Sabbath, has so often held delighted with his elo- 
quence the most elegant and refined members of the Episcopal 
Church—the very élite of Baltimore? He put his hands over 
his face and said he must go. We permitted him to do so. 

But what did the great Dr. S really say? Why, he has 
said a thousand wonderful things, but one alone must suffice 
at present. Called upon for a speech, at a large dinner party, 
he rose grandiloquently from his seat, and said: ‘ Gentlemen, 
how could you expect me to adumbrate before this narcotin- 
ized congregation?’ How could we expect you,’ replied a 
gentlemen in an undertone, ‘ to do anything but adumbrate?’ 
He adumbrated and sat down. 

Away with all such contemptible trifling. We may ridicule 
Ritualism. We may laugh, with Sidney Smith, at all its pos- 
tures and impostures, its flexions and genuflexions, its bow- 
ings to the east and its curtseyings to the west, and all its 
other tomfooleries. But, in the name of God, let us, in the 
first place, lay aside all our tomfooleries of speech. Let us, 
at least, learn to imitate the simplicity, the discreetness, the 
earnestness, and the good taste of the rail-splitter of Illinois. 
No preacher of the Gospel can, indeed, do otherwise, if he is 
really earnest and and honest in his work. That is, if he really 
means to save souls, rather than to show himself off, he will 
speak like ‘a dying man to dying men,’ in simple, plain, direct, 
and soul-stirring Anglo-Saxon. He will not, he cannot, trick 
himself out, like a literary Merry Andrew, to catch the ap- 
plause of gaping ignorance, or excite the wonder of staring 
stupidity. Earnestness is the soul of eloquence, and the secret 
of all success. If Burns, the plowman, had not been in earn- 
est—despising the trumpery of fine words—his song had never 
stirred the ages, or waked the chords of the human soul to 
rapture. If Bunyan, the tinker, had not been in earnest, his 
immortal work had long since sunk into utter and everlasting 
oblivion. And, lastly, if Abraham Lincoln, the rail-splitter, 
had not been in earnest, his big, high-sounding, and hollow 
words had never been heard beyond the spouting lyceum of 
Springfield. 

Indeed, all that is most soul-stirring and sublime in poetry 
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itself—whether in Burns, or Byron, or Cowper, or Milton, or 
Shakspeare—is in the simple, short words of deep, intense, 
and burning passion. Witness, for example, the words of 


Milton: 
‘Forth-reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate ; 
Earth felt the wound, and nature, from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of awe 
That all was lost.’ 


Witness, again, the words of Burns, when, ‘ walking in glory 
and in pride at the tail of his plow,’ he happened to turn up 
a Gowan, or Mountain Daisy: 


‘ Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem: 
To spare thee now is past my pow’r 
Thou bonnie gem. 


* Alas! it’s no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet! 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet 
Wi? speckled breast, 
When upward-springing, blythe, to greet 
The purpling east. 


‘Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 
Scarce rear’d above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 


‘ The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High shelt’ring woods and wa’s maun shield ; 
But thou, beneath the random bield 

O’ clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble-field, 
Unseen, alane. 


‘There in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawy bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share up-tears thy bed, 
And low thou lies. 
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‘Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade! 
By love’s simplicity betray’d 

And guileless trust, 
Till she, like thee, all soil’d, is laid 
Low i?’ the dust. 
‘Such is the fate of simple bard, 
On life’s rough ocean luckless starr’d, 
Unskilled he to note the card 
Of prudent love, 
The billows rage, and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o’er! 


‘Such fate to suffering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has striv’n, 
By human pride or cunning driv’n 
To mis’ry’s brink, 
Till wrenched of every stay but heay’n, 
He, ruin’d, sink! 


‘Ey’n thou who mourn’st the Daisy’s fate, 
That fate is thine—no distant date; 
Stern Ruin’s plowshare drives, elate, 

Full on thy bloom, 
*Till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be thy doom !’ 


‘A sweet poem, says the editor of Burns’ works. But tell 
us, is it not as grand as it is sweet, as soul-stirring as it is sim- 
ple? Mr. Lincoln, as we shall hereafter see, was a great reader 
of Burns, from whom he acquired the simplicity and nerve of 
his style, as well as a great encouragement to the profane and 
obscene habits of his mind. Lord Byron, after an interview 
with Burns, exclaimed, ‘What grandeur! what vulgarity !? 
Mr. Lincoln, as it will be seen, had a much greater relish of 
the vulgarity, than of the grandeur, of his favorite poet and 
prose writer. We cannot suppose, for a moment, that he 
could appreciate ‘The Mountain Daisy, or ‘The Lament of 
Glencairn’; but we know that he gloated with delight over 
‘Tam O’Shanter,’ ‘ Death and Dr. Hornbook,’ ‘ Holie Willie’s 
Prayer,’ and the like prostitutions of genius. He not only 
preferred, like the cock in the fable, ‘the barley corn to the 
gem,’ but, like the buzzard, he feasted on carrion, rather than 
on untainted food. ‘ Holie Willie’s Prayer,’ says Col. Lamon, 
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‘was the only one of Burns’ poems which Mr. Lincoln took 
the trouble to memorize.’ (p. 478.) 

But some one will say, ‘Do you tell me that Abraham Lin- 
coln was an earnest man?’ Yes, we tell you that no man was 
ever more in earnest than the rail-splitter of Illinois. Under 
all that outer life of his — under all that everlasting cracking 
of jokes and apparent frivolity — there was an under-current 
of passion, deep, strong, and resistless as the Hellespont. What, 
then, was this ruling passion of Mr. Lincoln? For if we would 
read it at all, or decipher the strange hieroglyphics of his 
mysterious being and career, we must do so in the light of his 
ruling passion. We must, in other words, follow the direc- 
tions of Pope: 

‘Search, then, the ruling passion: there, alone, 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known; 
The fool consistent, and the false sincere; 
Priests, princes, women, no disemblers here. 


The clue once found, unravels all the rest, 
The prospect clears, and Wharton stands confest.’ 


Heaven favors the earnest man, and hell, too, sometimes 
crowns his designs with success. But we are not now discuss- 
ing this question: whether it was heaven or hell that backed 
the designs of the wonderful man Abraham. But only to ex- 
hibit his ruling passion, and show how it explains his career, 
and accounts for his success, that is, so far as we can see. 

We never understood, we confess, the ruling passion of Mr. 
Lincoln, before we read his life by Colonel Lamon, and the 
light thrown upon the subject by his law-partner, Mr. William 
H. Herndon. Hence, before that enlightenment, we only 
gazed with wonder and amazement on the strange career of 
that ‘child of destiny.’ We have seen him in Springfield, and 
that, too, after the only time he was ever in Congress, in such 
low repute among his neighbors, and with his former political 
friends, that he could not have been elected a constable or a 
justice of the peace. Again have we seen him when he was 
a candidate for the highest office in the gift of the American 
people, with the almost certain prospect of election. We have 
seen him when there was none so poor as do him reverence; 
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and, again, have we seen his well-known face in shop windows 
in all the great streets of London, as they were in those of all 
the great cities of the civilized world. How strange! how 
wonderful! When he was nominated for the Presidency, we 
pondered much and marvelled what this strange thing could 
mean, and, at last, we came to the conclusion that it was the 
design of Providence to put infinite contempt upon the doc- 
trine of universal suffrage. But all this was, perhaps, only 
the evidence of Southern blindness. We think we can see a 
little better now, for now — thanks to Colonel Lamon ! — the 
ruling passion of the great Northern hero is perfectly clear to 
our minds. We never saw anything in Mr. Lincoln’s life or 
character which is at all inconsistent with this new and clearer 
revelation of his ruling passion; but, in the light of this pas- 
sion, nearly all is as clear and consistent as the sun. 

‘The clue once found, unravels all the rest, 

The prospect clears, and Lincoln stands confest.’ 

We are not Mr. Lincoln’s accuser, much less are we his 
apologist. All we wish to see and make known is, the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help us 
God! Hence, with the clue in our hand, we can, in some 
respects, read Mr. Lincoln’s character better than it is read by 
his bosom friends and biographers. It must be confessed, 
however, that these bosom friends and biographers have, on 
the whole, thrown a fearful light on the great secrets of his 
life and actions. Let us, then, follow them, accepting the 
truths they have revealed, and correcting the errors they have 
committed. 

It is believed, by the world at large, that the hatred of 
oppression, coupled with the love of freedom, was Mr. Lin- 
coln’s ruling passion. Nothing is farther from the truth. Some 
of his biographers, indeed, such as Bacon and Holland, would 
have us to believe that Mr. Lincoln inherited this ruling passion 
from his father, Tom Lincoln, who, it is said, left Kentucky 
on account of his hatred of the institution of slavery. Colonel 
Lamon has forever dispelled this illusion. ‘It has pleased 
some of Mr. Lincoln’s biographers,’ says he, ‘to represent this 
removal of his father (from Kentucky to Indiana) as a flight 
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from the taint of slavery. Nothing (he continues) could be fur- 
ther from the truth. There were not at the time more than 
fifty slaves in all Hardin county, which then composed a vast 
area of territory. It was, practically, a free community. Lin- 
coln’s more fortunate relations in other parts of the State were 
slaveholders; and there is not the slightest evidence that he 
ever disclosed any conscientious scruples concerning the “ insti- 
tution.”’ 

Tom Lincoln, as Colonel Lamon shows, fled from justice 
and not from slavery. For having, in a low brawl with one 
Onlow, a mean blackguard like himself, bit off his nose and 
left his face disfigured for life, he found it convenient to escape 
from Hardin county and hide himself in the wilds of Indiana. 
There young Abe, about four years old at the time of the 
hegira or flight, was raised, in a little cabin fourteen feet 
square, made of rough, unhewn logs or poles, and daubed with 
mud. 

This hole was, literally, ‘a cage of unclean birds.’ For Tom 
Linkhorn, as he was then called, and Nancy Hanks, the 
father and mother of our hero, were never married, but just 
lived together, and cohabited, like the lower sort of negroes of 
the State from which they had fled. When we heard the late 
Governor Morehead, of Kentucky, state this fact, as well 
known to Zom Linkhorn’s neighbors in Hardin county, we set 
it down as one of the thousand and one rumors which political 
prejudice and passion had forged. But it is proved and substan- 
tiated by Colonel Lamon in his biography of Lincoln. There 
the two ‘mean whites’ lived, like the lowest of negroes, in 
their hut, without door or window, and with no other floor 
than the naked earth. The furniture of this hut or hole was 
in perfect keeping with itself. A bed made of poles, with one 
end driven in a crack of the house, and the other resting on 
forks driven into the dirt floor, and covered with old petti- 
coats and other rags, formed their only couch. Young Abe, 
our future President, had to climb to his roost in the loft by 
means of pins projecting from the logs of the house. It was 
adorned with three-legged stools for chairs, and a puncheon 
with four legs foratable. As for knives and forks, they had not, 
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as yet, taken the place of fingers. It' was in such a hovel, 
and amid such associations, that the future occupant of the 
White House was reared and educated until he was 21 years 
of age. He never had the least respect for father or mother— 
for Tom Linkhorn or Nancy Hanks. On the contrary, he 
always abhorred his own father, the brute Tom Linkhorn, and 
had no tender feeling for his mother, Nancy Hanks. It is no 
wonder, then, that he should have become, as he did, a deter- 
mined and bitter infidel all the rest of his days. Indeed, if he 
had been required to say the Lord’s Prayer, its very first word, 
‘Our Father, must have made him shudder. ‘ When he went 
to Church at all,’ says his biographer, ‘he went to mock, and 
came away to mimic.’ This became the confirmed habit of 
his soul and conduct. 

With admirable good sense, his biographer says: ‘ But what 
manner of people were those amongst whom he passed the 
most critical part of his life? We must know them if we de- 
sire to know him.’ Colonel Lamon then adds the following 
testimony of an eye-witness, Mrs. Elizabeth Crawford : 

‘You want me to tell you how the people used to go to 
meeting, how far they went. At that time we thought it 
nothing to go eight or ten miles. The old ladies did not stop 
for the want of a shawl, or cloak, or riding-dress, or two horses 
in the winter time; but they would put on their husbands’ old 
overcoats, and wrap up their little ones, and take one or two 
of them up on their beasts, and their husbands would walk, 
and they would go to church and stay in the neighborhood 
until the next day, and then go home. The old men would 
start out of their fields from their work (on Sunday!), or out 
of the woods from hunting, with their guns on their shoulders, 
and go to church, some of them dressed in deer-skin pants and 
moccasins, hunting shirts, with a rope or leather strap around 
them. They would come in laughing, shake hands all around, 
sit down and talk about their game they had killed, or some 
other work they had done, and smoke their pipes together 
with the old ladies. If in warm weather, they would kindle 
up a little fire out in the meeting-house yard to light their 
pipes. If in winter time, they would hold church in some of 
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the neighbors’ houses. At such times they were always treated 
with the utmost of kindness; a bottle of whisky, a pitcher of 
water, sugar and glasses were set out, or a basket of apples, or 
turnips, or some pies and cakes. Apples were scarce them 
times. Sometimes potatoes were used asa treat. (I must tell 
you that the first treat I ever received in old Mr. Linkern’s 
house was a plate of potatoes, washed and pared very nicely, 
and handed round. It was something new to me, for I had 
never seen a raw potato eaten before. I looked to see how 
they made use of them. They took off a potato, and ate them 
like apples.) Thus they spent the time till time for preaching 
to commence, then they would all take their seats; the preacher 
would take his stand, draw off his coat, open his shirt-collar, 
commence service by singing and prayer, take his text, and 
preach till the sweat would roll off in great drops.’ 

Such were the people among whom Abe was brought up 
and grew to manhood. But in every community on earth, no 
matter how low, there are two classes—the aristocrats and the 
common people. Even among the meanest of the ‘mean 
whites,’ in Hardin county, Kentucky, these two classes existed. 
Sally Bush was an aristocrat because she could actually read 
and write, and went decently dressed. She wore calico in- 
stead of linsey-woolsey, and kept it clean instead of greasy! 
‘Sally Bush,’ says Colonel Lamon, ‘ was a modest and pious 
girl, in all things pure and decent. She was very neat in her 
personal appearance, and, because she was particular in the 
selection of her gowns and company, had long been accounted 
“a proud body,” who held her head above common folks. 
Even her relatives seem to have participated in this mean 
accusation, and the decency of her dress and behavior appear 
to have made her an object of common envy and backbiting. 
But she had a will as well as principles of her own, and she 
lived to make them both serviceable to the neglected and des- 
titute son of Nancy Hanks.’ (pp. 10,11.) Tom Linkhorn 
courted her, but she rejected the suitor. He then took up 
with Nancy Hanks, bit off Onlow’s nose, and moved to In- 
diana. She married the jailor, a Mr. Johnston, who soon died 
of the ‘ milk-sickness,’ as it was called. After Nancy Hanks 
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died, Tom Linkhorn returned to Kentucky, and renewed his 
suit. The courtship was curious. ‘ Well, Miss Johnston,’ 
said he, ‘I have no wife and you have no husband. I come a 
purpose to marry you. I knowed you. from a gal, and you 
knowed me from a boy. I have no time to lose, and, if you 
are willing, let it be done straight off.’ The poor widow, urged 
by want as well as by her friends and relatives, married Tom 
Linkhorn, who represented himself as having become a respect- 
able and prosperous farmer in Indiana. He then conducted 
her to his miserable hovel, fourteen feet square, above described. 
How great were her astonishment and mortification! But, 
like a good woman, she submitted to her hard fate, and de 
voted herself to the cultivation of the rising genius of young 
Abe. She came too late, however, to modify his habits or to 
correct his mocking and sneering infidelity, which continued 
with him to the day of his death. He always called her 
mother, and loved her as one; but the blood of Nancy Hanks 
ran in his veins, and the brutality of Thomas Linkhorn showed 
itself in his actions. 

Old Crawford and the young Grigsbys were among the 
aristocrats of Pigeon Creek. Old Crawford could read and 
write, and had a few books. He loaned one of these—Weem’s 
Life of Washington—to young Abraham, who left it in a crack 
of the cabin, where it was exposed to the rain and much in- 
jured. Old Crawford refused to take it back, and compelled 
Abraham to pay for it by work. This mean demand awakened 
the wrath of the borrower. It is not said that he charged too 
much for the book—seventy-five cents—nor that he allowed 
Abe too little for his work, but the whole thing was mean and 
cruel, especially as Abe hated work. ‘My father,’ said he, 
‘taught me to work, but he never taught me to love it.’ One 
of his employers also says: ‘ He did not love his work, but he 
did most dearly love his pay.’ Hence, as Colonel Lamon tells 
us, he never forgave old Crawford, but determined to wreak 
his vengeance on him ‘some day.’ 

‘ Abe was now becoming a man,’ says his biographer, ‘and 
was, in fact, already taller than any man in the neighborhood’ 
—taller in body, and much taller in intellect. He had always 
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been, except when at work, ‘reading, and ciphering, and 
scribbling.’ He was an early and indefatigable writer, by 
which, no doubt, he developed his intellectual powers more 
than by all other means put together. So ‘ the time came,’ as 
Colonel Lamon says, ‘when Abe got his “revenge.” Oraw- 
ford was as ugly as he was surly. His nose was a monstrosity 
—long and crooked, with a huge, misshapen “stub” at the end, 
surmounted by a host of pimples, and the whole as “ blue” as 
the usual state of Mr. Crawford’s spirits.’ But how did Abe. 
wreak his vengeance on old Crawford’s nose? Did he bite it 
off, as his father had bitten off the nose of Onlow? No. In- 
deed, if he had severed that ‘ blue’ proboscis from the face of 
old Crawford, he would not have increased his ugliness much. 
What did he do then? Why, says Colonel Lamon, ‘ upon this 
member Abe levelled his attacks in rhyme, song, and “ chroni- 
cle,” and, though he could not reduce the nose, he gave it a 
fame as wide as the Wabash and Ohio. . . . His sallies 
on this single topic achieved him great reputation as a “ poet” 
and a wit, and caused Crawford intolerable anguish.’ Thus, 
between the two Pigeon Creeks, began the fame and the pride 
of Abraham Lincoln. He was the Burns and the Byron of 
that whole most enlightened and civilized region. Mr. Hern- 
don’s words were, in all probability, more true of him then 
than at any subsequent period of his life: ‘ He felt that he was 
as great as anybody.’ (p. 481.) This feeling never deserted 
him. It was his great misfortune, his incalculable and incur- 
able misfortune, that as he grew from infancy to manhood, 
and all his habits for life were formed, he knew no equal. He 
lived among pigs and pigeons, and he alone, to use his own 
words, was of ‘the family of the lion and of the tribe of the 
eagle.’ 

His ruling passion soon received a great accession to its 
growth, development, and power. ‘Uncle Wood’ took at 
least ‘two newspapers,’ says Colonel Lamon, ‘one of them de- 
voted to politics, and one to temperance. Abe borrowed them 
both, and, reading them faithfully over and over again, was 
inspired with an ardent desire to write something on the sub- 
jects of which they treated. He accordingly composed an 
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article on temperance, which Mr. Wood thought “ excelled, 
for sound sense, anything that the paper contained.” It was 
forwarded, through the agency of a Baptist preacher, to an 
editor in Ohio, by whom it was published, to the infinite 
gratification of Mr. Wood and his protégé.’ ‘He that riseth 
early in the morning,’ says Solomon, ‘and blesseth his friend, 
it shall be counted a curse unto him.’ Abe then felt, no doubt, 
‘that he was as great as anybody.’ 

‘ Abe then tried his hand on “national politics,” saying that 
“the American Government was the best form of government 
for an intelligent people; that it ought to be kept sound, and 
preserved forever; that general education should be fostered 
and carried on all over the country; that the Constitution 
should be saved, the Union perpetuated, and the laws revered, 
respected, and enforced.” This article was consigned, like the 
other, to Mr. Wood, to be ushered by him before the public. 
A lawyer named Prichard chanced to pass that way, and, 
being favored with a perusal of Abe’s “piece,” pithily and 
enthusiastically declared, ‘The world can’t beat it.” He 
begged for it, and it was published in some obscure paper, this 
success causing the author a most extraordinary access of 
pride and happiness.’ (p. 69.) No man was ever more jubi- 
lant and happy than Abe when his pride or vanity were grati- 
fied, and, when it was disappointed, no man was ever more 
sad, dejected, and melancholy. It was in such seasons as this 
last, as his whole career shows, that his pride sank into the 
pit of despair, and thoughts of suicide crowded upon his mind. 
Of all the passions, indeed, by which the human soul is agitated 
and torn, the most anti-social and dangerous is inordinate 
vanity.’ It is, according to Dr. Rush’s work on Jnsanity, the 
most fruitful and the most frightful of all the causes of mental 
derangement. Disappointed love is the next most powerful 
cause of insanity. Is it any wonder, then, that Mr. Lincoln 
should have gone crazy, as he did, when both of these causes 
united their full force to shake the foundations of his mind ? 

But let us return to Pigeon Creek. ‘Charles and Reuben 
Grigsby,’ says Colonel Lamon, ‘ were married about the same 


1 See Robert Hall’s great Sermon on Modern Infidelity. 
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time, and, being brothers, returned to their father’s house with 
their brides upon the same day. The infare, the feast, the 
dance, the ostentatious retirement of the brides and grooms, 
were conducted in the old-fashioned way of all new countries 
in the United States, but a way which was bad enough to 
shock Squire Western himself. On this occasion Abe was not 
invited, and was very “mad” in consequence. This indigna- 
tion found vent in a highly-spiced piece of descriptive writing, 
entitled “ The Chronicles of Reuben,” which are still in exist- 
ence.’ 

‘But even the Chronicles,’ he continues, ‘venomous and 
highly successful as they were, were totally insufficient to sate 
Abe’s desire for vengeance on the Grigsbys. They were im- 
portant people about Gentryville (the great aristocrats of 
Pigeon Creek), and the social slight they had given him stung 
bitterly. He, therefore, began on “ Billy” in rhyme, after dis- 
posing of Charles and Reuben in “scriptural style.” Mrs. 
Crawford attempted to repeat these verses to Mr. Herndon, 
but the good lady had not proceeded far when she blushed very 
red, and, saying they were hardly decent, proposed to tell 
them to her daughter, who would tell them to her husband, 
who would write them down and send them to Mr. Herndon. 
They were probably much curtailed by Mrs. Crawford’s mod- 
esty, but still it is impossible to transcribe them. We give what 
we can, to show how the first steps of Abe’s fame as a great 
writer was won. It must be admitted that the literary taste 
of the community in which these rhymes were popular could 
not be very high.’ 

This was another trait of Abe’s character. He twas one of 
the most obscene men that ever lived. We cannot say of him, 
indeed, as Dr. Johnson says of Switt, ‘that he loved filth for its 
own sake,’ for his jokes were never destitute of point. But, 
on the other hand, he never enjoyed his jokes so keenly, or 
with such a gusto, as when they were strongly seasoned with 
obscenity and filth. 

When Mr. Lincoln, however, had fixed his eye on political 
distinction, it became necessary to hold in and conceal his 
keen, biting, and sarcastic humor. ‘ He was,’ says Judge Da- 
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vis, ‘the most reticent, secretive man I ever saw, or ever ex- 
pect to see.’ (p.489.) This is the testimony of all who knew 
him. ‘Intensely cautious and secretive,’ says Mr. Herndon, 
‘he shared his secrets with no man.’ Again, says Colonel La- 
mon, his ‘subtle plans’ [his dark designs] were ‘studiously 
concealed from all eyes but one.’ (p. 481.) Who could know, 
then, what passed in his mind, when concealment became 
necessary to his designs? 
‘Her end when emulation misses, 
She turns to envy, stings, and hisses.’ 

But Mr. Lincoln, having turned politician, it became expedi- 
ent— nay, absolutely necessary — to suppress his ‘envy, stings, 
and hisses.’ And so wonderful was his success, that even his 
most intimate friends were led to doubt ‘ whether he could be 
vindictive on occasion.” ‘Edwards, Speed, Ellis, Davis, and 
many others, .... being asked whether Mr. Lincoln could 
not be vindictive upon occasion,’ could only reply, ‘ Remember 
the Thomas skinning.’ If they had only known his past career, 
as it is now laid bare by Col. Lamon, they might have replied 
also, Remember the skinning of Crawford’s nose, and the Grigs- 
bys’ fancied pride. But, having fixed his eye on political dis- 
tinction, all outward signs of a keen, cruel, and vindictive 
temper disappeared. He even acquired the reputation of be- 
ing one of the most easy, amiable, and good-natured of men. 
But he was far otherwise. The leopard may have changed 
his spots, or the Ethiopian his skin, but he could not wholly 
change the spirit within —the habits of the soul. His most 
intimate friends and professed admirers admit that his appar- 
ent ‘simplicity and candor’ were put on for effect with the 
people. Shall we suppose, then, that his good-nature was 
merely put on or assumed for the same purpose? or that his 
whole life was a conscious lie, burning with hate within, even 
while it was bowing and smiling upon all the world without? 
By no means. We do suppose, however, that his ruling pas- 
sion had absorbed into itself the lesser passions of his nature, 
and rendered them subservient to the one great aim of his life. 
They were not extinguished or suppressed, they only became 
tributaries to the main stream, swelling its volume and aug- 
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menting its power. Thus the great change was a natural, 
spontaneous, and unconscious growth, not the premeditated 
work of a hypocritical design. But be the cause what it may, 
the change was striking and wonderful; the keen, biting, sar- 
castic, vindictive Abe disappeared, and the mild, amiable, 
good-natured Abe took his place. 


Others may account for the transformation as they please, 
we ascribe it to the influence of his ruling passion, which it is 
now time to state more distinctly and fully than we have as 
yet done. We shall do so in the words of his friend and biog- 
rapher. ‘To be popular,’ says he, ‘was to him the greatest good 
in life.’ (p. 484.) Again, after having passed the events of his 
life in review, Colonel Lamon says: ‘It must by this time be 
clear to the reader that Mr. Lincoln was never agitated by any 
passion more intense than his wonderful thirst for distinction.’ 
(p. 237.) This was, indeed, the one, intense, all-absorbing, 
and all-consuming passion of his life. As Aaron’s rod swal- 
lowed up the rods of the magicians, so this ruling passion of 
Mr. Lineoln swallowed up all the other passions and desires of 
his nature. The character, which such a ruling passion pro- 
duces, is graphically described by Mr. Herndon and Colonel 
Lamon. 

Having no faith in God, and no hope, there was nothing, in 
the case of Mr. Lincoln, to raise his soul above itself, and expand 
it into great thoughts or glorious designs. The one thought, on 
the contrary, which haunted and tormented his soul, was the 


1 One of the meanest things which we ever knew Mr. Lincoln to do (or, 
indeed, any man), was the result of envy, which, considering the circum- 
stances of the case, was ineffably base. He soon repented of it, however, as 
a blunder, if not as a crime, and bore the rebuke it called down on his head 
so meekly, that it was forgiven, and, in effect, forgotten. It was certainly at 
variance with the outward habit of his life, and was, therefore, supposed to 
be inconsistent with the usual state of his soul. After reading the Life of 
Col. Lamon, however, it appéars to have been a real manifestation of ‘the 
inner man,’ which, as a general thing, no human eye was permitted to see. 
He felt that it was a great blunder, and, dreading the consequences, he pro- 
fessed the greatest contrition, and wrapped himself up again in the profound, 
est reserve. We, at least, never more witnessed in him an exhibition of the 
base passion of envy, though his bosom friends, Herndon and Lamon, seem 
to have been fully aware of its existence. 
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reflection that he had done nothing, and might die without 
doing anything, to link his name and memory forever with the 
events of his time. He often dwelt on this topic in his con- 
versations with Mr. Speed, the only friend to whom he ever 
freely unbosomed the secrets of his soul. And, just before he 
issued his ‘Emancipation Proclamation,’ he reminded Mr. 
Speed, that such had been the great burden of his life. Col- 
onel Lamon says: ‘ He pointedly reminded Speed at the time, 
or just before the time, he issued the “ Emancipation Procla- 
mation,” that such had been the subject of one of his conver- 
sations with him.’ (p. 242.) 

Mr. Lincoln’s character, as described by Colonel Lamon and 
Mr. Herndon, is precisely such as his ruling passion—his ‘ won- 
derful thirst for distinction’—was calculated to produce. Col- 
onel Lamon thus describes him: ‘ Morbid, moody, meditative, 
thinking much of himself and the things pertaining to himself, 
regarding other men as instruments furnished to his hand tor 
the accomplishment of views which he knew were important 
to him, and, therefore, considered important to the publie. 
Mr. Lincoln was a man, apart from his kind, unsocial, cold, 
impassive, neither a “ good hater” nor a fond friend. He un- 
bent in the society of those who gave him new ideas, who list- 
ened to and admired him, whose attachment might be useful, 
or whose conversation amused him. He seemed to make boon 
companions of the coarsest men on the list of his acquaintances 
—“low, vulgar, unfortunate creatures ;” but, as Judge Davis 
has it, “‘ he used such men as tools—things to satisfy him to feed 
his desires.” He felt sorry for them, enjoyed them, extracted 
from them whatever service they were capable of rendering, 
discarded and forgot them. If one of them, presuming upon 
the past, followed him to Washington, with a view to personal 
profit, Mr. Lincoln would probably take him to his private 
room, lock the doors, revel in reminiscences of Jllinois, new 
stories and old, through an entire evening, and then dismiss 
his enchanted crony with nothing more than his blessing. It 
was said that “he had no heart,” that is, no personal attach- 
ment warm and strong enough to govern his actions. It was 
seldom that he praised anybody, and when he did it was not a 
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rival or an equal in the struggle for popularity and power, 
His encomiums were more likely to jbe satirical than sincere, 
and sometimes were artfully contrived as mere stratagems to 
catch the applause he pretended to bestow, or at least to share 
it in equal parts. No one knew better how to “damn with 
faint praise,” or to divide the glory of another by being the 
first and frankest to acknowledge it. Fully alive to the fact 
that no qualities of a public man are so charming to the peo- 
ple as simplicity and candor, which he, therefore, put on, as the 
mask of deep feelings carefully, and subtle plans studiously, 
veiled from all eyes but one. He had no reverence for great 
men, followed no leader with blind devotion, and yielded no 
opinion to mere authority. He felt that he was as great as 
arybody, and could do what another did.’ (pp. 480-1.) 

Now; every word of this description is carefully chosen, and 
every word is perfectly true. The description of his character, 
by Mr. Herndon, is equally graphic, and equally true. ‘He 
did nothing,’ says Mr. Herndon, ‘out of mere gratitude, and 
forgot the devotion of his warmest friends as soon as the occa- 
sion for their services had passed. What they did for him was 
quietly appropriated as the reward of superior merit, calling 
for no return in kind. He was always ready to do battle for 
a principle, after a discreet fashion, but never permitted him- 
self to be strongly influenced by the claims of individual men. 
When he was a candidate himself, he thought the whole can- 
vass and all the preliminaries ought to be conducted with 
reference to Ais success. He would say to a man, “ Your con- 
tinuance in the field injures me,” and be quite sure that he 
had given a perfect reason for his withdrawal. He would 
have no “ obstacles” in his way, coveted honors, was eager for 
power, and impatient of any interference that delayed or ob- 
structed his progress. He worked hard enough at general 
elections, when he could make speeches, have them printed, 
and “ fill the speaking trump of fame” with his achievements; 
but in the little affairs about home, where it was all work and 
no glory, his zeal was much less conspicuous. Intensely secre- 
tive and cautious, he shared his secrets with no man, and re- 
vealed just enough of his plans to allure support, and not 
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enough to expose their personal application. After Speed 
left, he had no intimates to whom he opened his whole mind. 
This is the unanimous testimony of all who knew him. Feel- 
ing himself perfectly competent to manage his own affairs, he 
listened with deceptive patience to the views of others, and 
then dismissed the advice with the adviser. Judge Davis was 
supposed to have great influence over him, but he declares 
that he had literally none. ‘Once or twice,” says he, “he 
asked my advice about the almighty dollar, but never about 
anything else.” 

‘ Notwithstanding his overweening ambition, and the breath- 
less eagerness with which he pursued the objects of it, he had 
not a particle of sympathy with the great mass of his fellow- 
citizens who were engaged in similar scrambles for place. “If 
ever,” said he, ‘‘ American society and the United States Gov- 
ernment are demoralized and overthrown, it will come from 
the voracious desire of office — this wiggle to live without toil,. 
work, and labor, from which I am not free myself.”’’ 

Sach are the words of the man who, for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, had been Mr. Lincoln’s law-partner. If words 
may be found which more perfectly describe a heathen char- 
acter, it is difficult to conceive them. Popularity was Mr. 
Lincoln’s idol, and this idol, like the head of Medusa, turns 
into stone those upon whom its eyes are fixed. The appar- 
ently warm grasp of the hand, which he had for every man 
he met, and the seemingly hearty salutation —‘ Howdy, 
howdy ’— were really as cold as marble, and as hollow as it. 
was cold. 

We cannot blame Mr. Lincoln because, when he was in the 
White House, he disappointed the expectations of his old 
cronies of Pigeon Oreek, or of New Salem. They were not 
worthy of office. But we think that he might, at least, have 
imitated General Jackson, who, having refused. one of his old 
cronies, first one office and then another, from a foreign mis- 
sion down to a village postoffice, wound up by giving him 
an ‘old pair of breeches.’ Mr. Lincoln, instead of giving his 
old cronies a pair of breeches, merely gave them his blessing. 

There is a man for whom, if Mr. Lincoln had had any heart 
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at all, he would have done something. This was William But- 
ler, who had befriended Mr. Lincoln in the hour of his utmost 
need, and who labored, night and day, for his political advance- 
ment. ‘Lincoln,’ says Colonel Lamon, ‘boarded with the 
Hon. William Butler, a gentleman who possessed in an emi- 
nent degree that mysterious power which guides the delibera- 
tions of party conventions and legislative bodies to a foregone 
conclusion. Lincoln was very poor, worth nothing, and in 
debt, circumstances which are not often alleged in behalf of 
the modern legislator ;' but “ Bill Butler” was his friend, and 
took him in with little reference to board-bills and the settle- 
ment of accounts. According to Dr. Jayne (the father of 
Mrs. Trumbull), he “ fed and clothed Lincoln for years;” and 
this signal service, rendered at a very critical time, Mr. Lincoln 
forgot wholly when he was in Congress, and Butler wanted 
to be Register of the Land Office [ at Springfield ], as well as 
when he was President of the United States, and opportuni- 
ties were multitudinous. It is, doubtless, ali true, but the in- 
ference of personal ingratitude will not bear examination.’ 
Why not? Because, says his apologist, Mr. Lincoln ‘ regarded 
all public offices within his gift as a sacred trust, to be admin- 
istered solely for the people.’ Fie on such an apology! It is 
as heartless and hollow as the conduct it seeks to justify. or, 
as every one knows, Mr. Lincoln bestowed offices, much higher 
than the one Mr. Butler desired, upon men far less worthy 
than his old friend and benefactor. In the administration of 
this sacred trust, Mr. Lincoln did look, as Colonel Lamon 
alleges, with an equal eye on friend and foe. This was, how- 
ever, out of a stern regard, not for the people, but for himself. 
Who would have laid to his charge one such act as Mr. Lin- 
coln’s treatment of William Butler, for all the glory he ever 
acquired—nay, for all the glory ever acquired by all the Presi- 
dents, and Princes, and Potentates of earth? It is only one of 
the many striking illustrations which Colonel Lamon’s book 
furnishes of the truth of his own accusation, that Mr. Lincoln 
‘did nothing out of gratitude, and forgot the devotion of his 


1 Mr. Lincoln was not then a legislator, but just entering on his career of 
@ poor lawyer. 
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warmest partisans as soon as the occasion for their services had 
passed.’ In what words, we ask, could the character of a 
perfect monster of heartless selfishness be more fearfully 
painted ? 

Truly, Mr. Lincoln was a reticent man. From our various 
conversations with him on the subject of religion, we had sup- 
posed that he had some adequate idea of his religious senti- 
ments, but Colonel Lamon’s work has dispelled this“illusion. 
He never gave us to understand, it is true, that he entertained 
a belief in the being of a God, or in a moral government of 
the world, much less in the truth of Christianity. But he 
always seemed to deplore his want of faith as a very great in- 
felicity, from which he would be glad to be delivered; and all 
this was uttered with an air of such apparent modesty, that 
his gloom and despair, seeming to border on a state of insanity, 
awakened in our minds no other feeling than one of deep com- 
passion. Great has been our surprise, therefore, to learn from 
the record of his life, that, in his conversations with young 
men during the same period, he showed himself to be possessed 
by the little, low, mean, malignant, scoffing, and sneering 
devil of disbelief. The low ribaldry of Tom Paine, such as 
that Christ was a bastard, and the like, we had supposed 
would have been as inconsistent with the state of his mind, 
and as far removed from his lips, as from those of the other 
thoughtful infidels of the present day. But it now appears, 
from the testimony before us (and it is overwhelming), that 
such indecent ribaldry formed the staple of his irreligious con- 
versation with the young men of his acquaintance. In all this 
he may have been animated, for aught we know, by no higher 
and no lower feeling than the sentiment, ‘anything for a 
laugh,’ but, whatever may have been the motive, such conduct 
deserves the reprobation of every decent man. 

Among the numerous witnesses whom Colonel Lamon has 
summoned to testify to the religious character of Mr. Lincoln, 
there are two with whom we were well acquainted, and upon 
whose word implicit reliance may be placed—the Hon. John 
T. Stuart and Colonel Matheney. The former says: ‘I knew 
Mr. Lincoln when he first came here, and for years afterward. 
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He was an avowed and open infidel; sometimes bordered on 
atheism. I have often and often heard Lincoln and one W. 
D. Herndon, who was a free-thinker, talk over this subject. 
‘Lincoln went further against Christian beliefs and doctrines 
and principles than any man I ever heard; he shocked me. I 
don’t remember the exact line of his argument; suppose it 
was against the inherent defects, so-called, of the Bible, and 
on grounds of reason. Lincoln always denied that Jesus was 
the Christ of God—denied that Jesus was the Son of God, as 
understood and maintained by the Christian Church. The 
Rev. Dr. Smith, who wrote a letter, tried to convert Lincoln 
from infidelity so late as 1858, and couldn’t do it.’ 

Colonel Matheney says: ‘I knew Mr. Lincoln as early as 
1834-7; know he was an infidel. He and W. D. Herndon 
used to talk infidelity in the clerk’s office in this city about 
the years 1837-40. Lincoln attacked the Bible and the New 
Testament on two grounds; first, from the inherent or appa- 
rent contradictions under its lids; second, from the grounds 
of reason. Sometimes he ridiculed the Bible and New Testa- 
ment, sometimes seemed to scoff it, though I shall not use that 
word in its full and literal sense. I never heard that Lincoln 
changed his views, though his personal and political friend 
from 1834 to 1860. Lincoln sometimes bordered on atheism. 
He went far that way ; often shocked me. I was then a young 
man, and believed what my good mother told me. Stuart 
and Lincoln’s office was in what was called Hoffman’s Row, 
on North Fifth Street, near the public square. It was in the 
same building as the clerk’s office, and on the same floor. Lin- 
coln would come into the clerk’s office, where I and some young 
men—Evan Butler, Newton Francis, and others—were writ- 
ing, or staying, and would bring the Bible with him; would 
read a chapter; argue against it. Lincoln then had a smat- 
tering of geology, if I recollect it. Lincoln often, if not wholly, 
was an atheist, at least bordered on it. Lincoln was enthusi- 


1 Especially when his love affairs, or his political prospects, were dark 
and gloomy. He seemed to think that the universe had no use of a God, 
unless it was to gratify his one ruling and all-absorbing passion, ‘a thirst 
for distinction.’ Hence, after he was elected President of the United States, 
his religious views cleared up wonderfully, and he believed that there was, 
after all, something like a God and a Providence.—Eb. 
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astic in his infidelity. As he grew older he grew more dis- 
creet, didn’t talk much before strangers about his religion, but 
to friends, close and bosom ones, he was always open and 
avowed, fair and honest; but to strangers, he held them off, 
from policy. Lincoln used to quote Burns. Burns helped 
Lincoln to be an infidel, as I think; at least, he found in 
Burns a like thinker and feeler. Lincoln quoted “Tam 
O’Shanter.” ‘ What, send one to heaven and ten to hell!” ’ 
(p. 488.) 

Colonel Matheney adds, in the same letter: ‘Mr. Lincoln 
did tell me that he did write a book on infidelity. Now, 
what became of this very little book? Its fate is thus 
described by Mr. Herndon: ‘ Lincoln and Hill were very 
friendly. Hill, I think, was a skeptic at the time. Lincoln, 
one day after the book was finished, read it to Mr. Hill, his 
good friend. Hill tried to persuade him not to make it public, 
not to publish it. Hill at that time saw in Mr. Lincoln a 
rising man, and wished him success. Lincoln refused to de- 
stroy it, and said it should be published. Hill swore it should 
never see the light of day. He had an eye to Lincoln’s popu- 
larity, his present and future success, and believing that if the 
book were published it would kill Lincoln forever, he snatched 
it from Lincoln’s hand, when Lincoln was not expecting it, 
and ran it into an old-fashioned tin-plate stove, heated as hot 
as a furnace; and so Lincoln’s book went up to the clouds in 
smoke. (p. 494.) Mr. Lincoln’s little book went up to the 
clouds in smoke, otherwise he had never gone up in clouds of 
glory. But all this happened, let it be remembered, before 
Mr. Lincoln removed to Springfield, or began the practice of 
the law. His ‘ wonderful thirst for distinction,’ at that time, 
only emulated the glory of his favorite authors — Tom Paine, 
Volney, and Voltaire—and had, as yet, never dreamed of the 
White House. 

‘ As he grew older,’ says Colonel M., ‘he grew more dis- 
creet,’ and as he became more ambitious of political distine- 
tion, he no doubt thanked Mr. Hill for having committed his 
infidel book to the flames. The Life before us, indeed, fur- 
nishes many evidences of the fact that he knew how to dis- 
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semble. ‘Colonel Matheney alleges,’ says Colonel Lamon (p. 
498), ‘that from 1854 to 1860 Mr. Lincoln played a “sharp 
game” upon the Christians of Springfield, treading upon their 
toes, and saying, “ Come and convert me.” Mr. Herndon is 
inclined to coincide with Matheny, and both give the obvious 
explanation of such conduct—that is to say, his morbid ambi- 
tion, coupled with the mortal fear that his popularity would 
suffer by an open avowal of his deistical convictions.’ Hence, 
it is evident that Mr. Lincoln could dissemble, and play the 
hypocrite, if he could not lie outright, in order to promote his 
ambitious views. 

‘It was,’ says Colonel L., ‘not until after Mr. Lincoln’s 
death, that Azs alleged orthodoxy became the principal topic of 
his eulogists.’ Mr. Herndon, having asserted the truth, that 
Mr. Lincoln was an infidel, he was furiously assailed and de- 
nounced as a traitor to the good name of his old friend and 
law-partner. Hence, in the volume before us, ‘the cloud of 
witnesses’ who have been summoned to establish the assertion 
of Mr. Herndon, and to vindicate his character for veracity. 
Their testimony is absolutely overwhelming, and now, as we 
have heard with our own ears, Mr. Herndon and Colonel 
Lamon are denounced, in high quarters, for telling the whole 
truth, instead of keeping back the facts as to Mr. Lincoln’s in- 
fidelity and atheism. His admirers are convinced, but not 
conquered. The true only are conquered by the truth. 

Mr. Lincoln himself, as we learn from the Life before us, 
gave rise to this report, that he was a good, orthodox Christian. 
It arose, in the first place, from a piece of deception, which he 
practiced on his pastor, or on the preacher whose church he 
attended with his wife. The story of this deception is pleas- 
antly related by our author. Having spoken of Mr. Lincoln’s 
sharp practice, in pretending to seek conversion at the hands 
of ‘the Christians of Springfield’ (all the while laughing at 
them in his sleeve), Colonel Lamon adds: ‘ At any rate, Mr. 
Lincoln permitted himself to be misunderstood by some en- 
thusiastie ministers and exhorters with whom he came in con- 
tact. Among these was the Rev. Mr. Smith, then pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Springfield, and afterward 
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Consul at Dundee, in Scotland, under Mr. Lincoln’s appoint- 
ment. The abilities of this gentleman to discuss.such a topic 
to the edification of a man like Mr. Lincoln seem to have been 
rather slender, but the chance of converting so distinguished a 
person inspired him with a zeal which he might not have felt 
for the salvation of an obscurer soul. Mr. Lincoln listened to 
his exhortations in silence, apparently respectful, and occasion- 
ally sat out his sermons in church with as much patience as other 
people. Finding these oral appeals unavailing, Mr. Smith 
composed a heavy tract out of his own head to suit the par- 
ticular case. “The preparation of that work,” says he, “ cost 
me long and arduous labor ;” but it does not appear to have 
been read. Mr. Lincoln took the “ work” to his office, laid it 
down without writing his name on it, and never took it up 
again to the knowledge of a man who inhabited that office 
with him, and who saw it lying on the same spot every day 
for months. Subsequently Mr. Smith drew from Mr. Lincoln 
an acknowledgment that his argument was wnanswerable — 
not a very high compliment under the circumstances, but one 
to which Mr. Smith often referred afterward with great de- 
light.? A sufficient foundation this, most assuredly, for the 
rumor that ‘the Rev. Mr. Smith had converted Mr. Lincoln 
into a good orthodox Presbyterian,’ a report which we had 
the pleasure of hearing in Virginia. Colonel Lamon, it is 
true, acquits Mr. Smith of having started this report himself, 
but it is certain that it was not only started by some one, but 
also got to be very generally believed. But, on the other 
hand, he refused to contradict the report; fer, ‘ when specially 
interrogated on these points by Mr. Herndon, he refused to 
answer, on the ground that Mr. Herndon was not a proper 
person to recewe such a communication from him. (p. 499.) 
The poor duped parson ‘ often referred, with great delight,’ to 
the high compliment of ‘Honest Abe,’ not dreaming for a 
moment that he had pronounced his argument unanswerable 
because he had found it wnreadable. But is it not strange 
that our authors can tell this story, and chuckle over it as a 
good joke, and yet reject the testimony of Mr. Newton Bate- 
man, whom they admit to be ‘a respectable citizen, whose 
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general reputation for truth and veracity is not to be im- 
peached’ (p. 500), on the ground of Mr. Lincoln’s well-known 
.truthfulness of character. 

Let us hear Mr. Bateman; his testimony is most interest- 
ing. According to Dr. Holland’s Life of Lincoln, Mr. Bate- 
man said, that a few days before the Presidential Election of 
1860, Mr. Lincoln came into his office, closed the door against 
intrusion, and proposed to examine a book which had been 
furnished him, at his own request, ‘containing a careful can- 
vass of the city of Springfield, showing the candidate for whom 
each citizen had declared his intention to vote at the approach- 
ing election. He ascertained that only three ministers of the 
Gospel, out of twenty-three, would vote for him, and that of 
the prominent church-members a large majority were against 
him.’* Dreadful discovery! Fearful index to public opinion ! 
How well calculated to convert Mr. Lincoln’s ‘ mortal fear,’ 
that his election might be endangered by his ‘ deistical convic- 
tions,’ into a mortal agony! Hence, we are told that ‘ when 
he made the discovery out of the book, he wept, and declared 
that he “did not understand it at all.” He drew from his 
bosom a pocket New Testament, and, “ with a trembling voice 
and his cheeks wet with tears,” quoted it against his political 
opponents generally, and especially against Douglas. He 
professed to believe that the opinions adopted by him and his 
party were derived from the teachings of Christ ; averred that 
Christ was God ; and, speaking of the New Testament which 
he carried in his bosom, called it “ thes rock, on which I stand.” 
When Mr. Bateman expressed surprise, and told him that his 
friends were generally ignorant that he entertained such senti- 
ments, he gave this answer quickly: “ J know they are; [am 
obliged to appear different to them.” Mr. Bateman is a re- 
spectable citizen, whose general reputation for truth and ver- 
acity is not to be impeached : but this story, as reported m Dr. 
Holland’s Life, is so inconsistent with Mr. Lincoln’s whole 
character, that it must be rejected as altogether incredible. * 

Now, for our part, we see nothing whatever in the above 
story which seems incredible, or inconsistent with the character 


1 Lamon’s Life of Lincoln, p. 499. 2 Ibid., p. 500. 
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of Mr. Lincoln. On the contrary, it appears perfectly credible 
to us, because it is in perfect keeping with all that we'know 
of him. Mr. Lincoln was, we admit, honest and truthful in 
all the ordinary affairs of life. He certainly would not lie, as 
we have known more than one orthodox parson to do, in order 
to cheat a neighbor out of a few dollars. But we cannot say 
as much for his political character. _ For we have known him, 
when the prize before him was far less glittering than the 
Presidency of the United States, to utter more than one pre- 
meditated falsehood. Hence the above story would be highly 
probable to our minds, even if Mr. Bateman’s ‘ reputation for 
truth and veracity’ were not so well attested. Indeed, it 
would have appeared. in the highest degree incredible to us, if 
we had been assured that Mr. Lincoln had, in such a contest, 
practiced no dissimulation, and told no lies. We should, in 
fact, have found it impossible to believe such a statement, un- 
less we had, at the same time, believed that his character had 
undergone a radical and total change. 

Mr. Lincoln was no stickler for truth in contests before the 
people for political office and power. On the contrary, he 
entertained the opinion, that ‘all is fair in politics. It was 
one of his favorite maxims, that ‘ we must fight the devil with 
fire’; that is, with his own weapons. But the weapons of 
‘the devil,’ alzas the Democratic Party, were, in his estima- 
tion, all the means that are necessary to success, whether true 
or false, fair or foul. The great Whig Party, the god of Mr. 
Lincoln, had learned, by a long and bitter experience, that, in a 
political contest before the people, one ‘telling cry,’ or one 
lying appeal to the passions, is more than a match for all the 
truth and decency in the world. Hence, having tried in vain 
all its stores of learning, wit, wisdom, humor, and eloquence, 
that great party determined, at last, to fight the enemy with 
his own weapons. Hence, in 1840, they betook themselves to 
log-cabins, hard-cider, and coon-skins, as the surest means of 
success. One who witnessed the Presidential campaign of 
that ever memorable year would have supposed that the whole 
world had run mad, and rushed into the wild contest on the 
sublime issues, that log-cabins are the best of all buildings, 
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hard-cider the most delicious of all drinks, and coon-skins the 
finest of all furs. In no age or country, perhaps, since the 
dawn of civilization, has humbuggery been exhibited in more 
gigantic and grotesque forms than in the Harrison campaign of 
1840. We then beheld the great mass-meeting at Springfield; 
log-cabins, barrels of hard-cider, coons, and coon-skins were 
everywhere visible, amid great crowds of shouting, singing, 
hurrahing, and haranguing ‘friends of the people.’ It seemed 
as if Pandemonium had been let loose upon earth. Reason 
was everywhere reeling in the storm, and madness ruled the 
masses. Oh, how sad! We then saw with sorrow, and pre- 
dicted -with confidence, the ruin of the country. But Mr. Lin- 
coln was merry. He entered into the very soul of the contest 
with a glee which seemed perfectly assured of ‘ the glad suc- 
cess.’ Hence, when we ventured to express our intense morti- 
fication that the Whig Party, which had claimed a monopoly of 
all the intelligence and decency of the country, should descend 
to the use of such means, Mr. Lincoln replied: ‘It is all right; 
we must fight the devil with fire; we must beat the. Democrats, 
or the country will be ruined.’ 

‘ What is this,’ we asked, ‘ but the old, corrupt, and all-cor- 
rupting maxim, that we “ must do evil that good may come”’? 
According to the greatest man who has ever lived, it is pre- 
cisely the ruling maxim or sentiment of those men ‘ whose 
damnation is just.21 No, sir; this maxim, and the means it 
dictates, can never save the country. They may defeat the 
Democrats and lead to party success, but they will ruin the 
country. Even now they demoralize, debase, distract, and be- 
wilder the moral sense of the country, and prepare it for de- 
struction. Nay, they demoralize its very soul, and let loose 
its passions to scourge a guilty land; and then, when the full- 
ness of time shall come, our damnation, too, will be just.’ 

We have here given, not the very words, but certainly the 
very substance, of our reply to Mr. Lincoln. He looked very 
grave, but he said nothing. Who can imagine what was then 
passing through his reticent soul? Perhaps he was thinking 
us as green as he was grave. Be this as it may, we added 


1 Epistle to the Romans, iii. 8. 
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these words, which we have often repeated since, and shall 
never forget: ‘And, besides, Mr. Lincoln, if “we fight the 
devil with fire,” will he not get the best of us in the end? 
Will not his fire scorch us here, and consume us hereafter? Is 
it not better, then, to fight him with light, rather than with 
fire? As he is not afraid of fire, but flies from the light, is 
not this the true weapon of our warfare? And, besides, even 
if we should beat him with his own weapons, what would the 
victory be worth? Would it not cost us too dearly? Would 
it not prove, in one word, that we had outlied the father of 
lies, and become a bigger devil than the devil himself?’ Mr. 
Lincoln smiled, but still looked grave, and remained silent. 

We have always had an idea, a fear—the reader may call it 
a superstition if he please —that if we ‘fight the devil with 
fire’ we shall fare badly in the end. We may gain a victory. 
here, but, at last, the enemy will conquer, and then no more 
victories will ever be ours. How it has been with Mr. Lin- 
coln we do not know; his fate is among the awful secrets of 
eternity. But one thing is certain, that an apotheosis by the 
Demos, however grand and imposing in the eyes of men, is not 
a sure passport into the kingdom of God. If he had always 
fought the enemy with light, instead of with fire, we should 
feel far better assured that he is now an heir of the kingdom 
of Light. 

However it may be in eternity, it is certain that in time he 
was not one of ‘the children of light.’ He was, as our author 
informs us, a great admirer and disciple of Voltaire. We do 
not know, however, that he ever read Voltaire’s homily on the 
duty of lying. In that homily this great high-priest of modern 
infidelity says: ‘The lie is a vice only when it does harm; ¢z, 
is a great virtue when it does good..... Let us, then, be 
more virtuous than ever. It is necessary to lie like a devil, 
not timidly, but boldly, and always. Great politicians ought 
always to deceive the people.’ But whether Mr. Lincoln ever 
read this passage or not, it is certain that he imbibed its spirit. 
and practiced its principles. No one, not even Voltaire him- 
self, ever understood the great truth better than did Mr. Lin- 
coln, that if ‘great politicians’ would succeed, they must ¢al- 
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ways deceive the people,’ and ‘lie like a devil. Or, in Mr. 
Lincoln’s own words, they must ‘ fight the devil with fire.’ 
Colonel Lamon thus celebrates Mr. Lincoln’s ‘ running quali- 
ties’: ‘He was preéminently a man of the people; he had 
sprung from a low family in the lowest class of society; he 
had been a rail-splitter, a flat-boatman, a grocery-keeper— 
everything that could commend him to the “ popular heart.” 
His manners, his dress, his stories, and his popular name and 
style of “ Honest Old Abe,” pointed to him as a man beside 
whose “running qualities” those of Taylor and Harrison were 
of slight comparison. That he knew all this, and thought of 
it a great deal, no one can doubt; and in the late campaign 
(7. ¢., with Douglas for the Senate,) he had most adroitly 
opened the way for the realization of his hopes.’ (p. 422.) 
But what does he do? Does he once intimate that his eye is 
fixed on the Presidency? By no means. Although, as our 
author shows, his ‘ wonderful thirst for distinction’ is fixed on 
the Presidency; although his speeches and course in his con- 
test with Douglas are shaped with reference to that high prize; 
and although he deliberately sacrifices. to it his chance for a 
place in the Senate, yet no one is permitted to imagine that 
any such dream has ever crossed his brain! How carefully, 
on the contrary, he conceals the cloven foot of his ambition ! 
When a friend barely mentions the Presidency to him, he 
blushes, he protests, and he disclaims as modestly as any maid 
of fourteen! ‘In regard to the other matter you speak of,’ 
he meekly replies to the letter of his friend, ‘J beg you well not 
give it further mention. I do not think I am fit for the 
Presidency.” (p. 422.) Yet, in the same volume are we told, 
‘He felt that he was as great as anybody.’ Whence, then, all 
this new-born, blushing modesty? His biographer and friend 
explains. ‘He knew very well,’ says Colonel Lamon, ‘ that a 
becoming modesty in a “new man” was about as needful as 
anything else.’ (p. 422.) This very ‘becoming modesty,’ in- 
deed, put on for effect, was among the best of his ‘running 
qualities.’ O modesty! how many lies are told in thy name ! 
If Colonel Lamon has in one place denied that Mr. Lincoln 
would lie for the sake of the Presidency, he has in other places 
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furnished striking illustrations of the sincerity of his faith in 
the great article of his creed, that ‘Great politicians ought 
always to deceive the people ’— nay, not only ‘ to deceive the 
people,’ but also their most intimate and devoted friends. 
Among all his great ‘running qualities,’ indeed, this reticent, 
secretive, scheming art of deception, was the most conducive 
to the successful prosecution of his ambitious designs. His 
success, in this world at least, has been the wonder of all na- 
tions, and will, perhaps, be the wonder of all ages. But it is 
our sublime consolation, that there is one Eye which no arts 
can deceive, and one Tribunal before which truth, and justice, 
and mercy alone will prevail. 

We think, on the whole, that Mr. Lincoln was ‘the right 
man in the right place.’ No man fitter than he, indeed, to 
represent the Northern Demos; or, as Wendell Phillips has 
it, ‘the party of the North pledged against the party of the 
South.’ For if, as we believe, that was the cause of brute 
force, blind passion, fanatical hate, lust of power, and the 
greed of gain, against the cause of constitutional law and hu- 
man rights, then who was better fitted to represent it than 
the talented, but the low, ignorant and vulgar, rail-splitter of 
Illinois? Or if, as we also believe, it was the cause of infidelity 
and atheism, and against the principles and the spirit of the 
Christian religion, then who more worthy to muster its motley 
hosts, and let them slip with the fury of the pit, than the low- 
bred infidel of Pigeon Creek, in whose eyes the Savior of the 
world was ‘an illegitimate child,’ and the Holy Mother as base 
as his own ? 

No sooner had the Southern Confederacy fallen, than the 
following noble strain of indignant eloquence burst, in tones 
of thunder, from the press of the London Hvening Herald: 

‘The South isdoomed. With the surrender of General Lee 
ends, not indeed the possibility of military defence, still less 
that of desperate popular resistance, but the hope of final suc- 
cess. After four years of war, sustained with a gallantry and 
resolution that have few, if any, precedents in history; after 
such savrifices as perhaps no nation ever made in vain; after 

1 Lamon’s Life, p. 494. 
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losses that have drained the life-blood of the country; after a 
series of brilliant victories, gained under unequalled disadvan- 
tages, courage and skill and devotion have succumbed to brute 
force; and by sheer power of numbers a race, inferior in every 
quality of soldiership and manhood, have prevailed over the 
bravest and most united people that ever drew the sword in 
defence of civil rights and national independence. To num- 
bers, and to numbers alone, the North owes its hateful tri- 
umph. Its advantages in wealth and resources, in the posses- 
sion of the sea and the command of the rivers, were neutralized 
by Southern gallantry. In despite of the most numerous navy 
in the world, half a dozen Southern cruisers drove its com- 
merce from the seas. In despite of its overwhelming superi- 
ority in strength of ships and guns, improvised Southern iron- 
clads beat and drove off its blockading squadrons, and South- 
ern cavalry, embarking on little river steamers, captured its 
armed gun-boats. In defiance of all its power, Southern en- 
ergy contrived to supply the armies of the Confederate States 
with everything of which they stood in need. When the war 
broke out, the North had every kind of military stores in 
abundance, and could draw unlimited supplies from Europe; 
the South had scarcely a cannon; had but few rifles; still 
fewer swords or bayonets, and not a single foundry or powder 
factory. All these deficiencies were supplied by the foresight 
of the Confederate Government and the daring of the Confed- 
erate armies. The routed forces of the North supplied artillery 
and ammunition, rifles and bayonets, to the Southerners. The 
cannon which thundered against Gettysburg, the shot which 
crushed the brave mercenaries of Burnsrpz on the slopes above 
Fredericksburg, came for the most part from Northern arsen- 
als. No Southern failure is attributed to the want of arms or 
powder ; no Federal success was won by the enormous advan- 
tages which the North enjoyed in its military stores and its 
open ports. Had these been the only odds in its favor, long 
ago would the Federal Government have taken refuge at Bos- 
ton or New York, and every inch of Southern soil have been 
free from the step of the invader. Numbers, and numbers 
alone, have decided the struggle. 
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‘ Almost every battle has been won by the South, but every 
Southern victory has been rendered fruitless by the overwhelm- 
ing numerical superiority of the vanquished. The conquerors 
found themselves on every occasion confronted by new armies, 
and deprived of the fruits of victory by the facility with which 
the broken ranks of the enemy were replenished. The smaller 
losses of the South were irreparable, the greater sacrifices of 
the North were of no consequence whatever in the eyes of a 
Government which lavished the lives of hired rowdies and 
foreign mercenaries, in the knowledge that money could repair 
all that folly and ferocity might destroy. The South has per- 
ished by exhaustion—by sheer inability to recruit her exhausted 
armies. Whatever errors may have contributed to hasten her 
fall; whatever may be due to the fatal march into Tennessee, 
and the incomprehensible policy which laid Georgia and the 
Carolinas open to SHERMAN, the struggle had been decided 
solely by the relative numbers of the belligerents; by the fact 
that the Federal recruiting field was practically unlimited, 
while that of the Confederates was too small to supply the 
losses of each campaign. It may console the heroic soldiers of 
the South to remember that their whole force was never equal 
in number to the foreign mercenaries of the Union alone; but 
the lesson which this war has taught is one of disastrous augury 
for mankind. It can hardly be hoped that any people will 
show greater devotion than the Southerners; that any country 
will send forth braver armies or greater generals; and the fate 
of Secession assures us that valor and strategy are vain when 
opposed to numbers; that a commander who must count the 
lives of his men must, in the end, be overpowered by one who, 
like Grant, can afford to regard the loss of ten thousand men 
as a matter of indifference. When we compare the respective 
numbers belonging to iree and despotic States— when we 
count up the overwhelming numerical superiority of despot- 
isms, legitimate and democratic, over all constitutional coun- 
tries combined, we cannot but feel that the fall of the Con- 
federacy is a presage of evil for the cause of liberty and the 
future of mankind. 


‘The part which England has played in this awful drama 
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adds a tenfold bitterness to the grief with which we regard its 
deplorable catastrophe. Every generous heart must be wrung 
in witnessing the death-agony of a gallant nation ; but we, 
‘the nearest kinsmen, whose supineness permitted, whose policy 
furthered and hastened its destruction, have to bear, not only 
the pang of sorrow, but the worse tortures of self-reproach. 
Hngland—may heaven forgive her !—has cast away the noblest 
opportunity, and been accessory to the greatest crime that 
modern history records. A single despatch, a single stroke of 
ithe pen, requiring no more than the commonest foresight, and 
the most ordinary courage, would have enabled her to preserve 
the gratitude of generations yet unborn. More than once it 
has been in her power, without a blow, to establish in the 
New World that international balance of power without which 
meither peace nor liberty is possible. She might have given 
independence to the South; have stayed the carnage of the 
war; have made Canada safe forever; have secured a firm, 
Joyal, and powerful ally; have secured against disturbance 
and interruption the hopeful and generous experiment by 
which France is endeavoring to restore order and peace to 
Mexico, and to save the resources of that magnificent country 
for commerce and for civilization —all this she might have 
done without overstepping, by a hair’s-breadth, the duty of 
neutrals and the law of nations, and there was not found in 
England a statesman who had the courage to seize the glorious 
opportunity. Worse than this, the men to whose feeble and 
unworthy hands her great power and vast responsibilities were 
entrusted, not only shrank from casting her moral weight into 
the scale of justice, order, and civilization, but they lent her 
‘aid to the champions of tyranny within the Union, and of 
anarchy abroad. They gave grudgingly to the South, in her 
‘struggle for her own independence, for the safety of our colo- 
nies, and the peace of the American continent, a limited share 
of belligerent rights; but they seized her unarmed ships in 
our harbors, they drove her cruisers forth from our colonial 
ports, they harassed her with hampering and vexatious de- 
mands, while they allowed her enemy to recruit in Ireland, to 
‘blockade our seaports, and to exceed the utmost latitude of 
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belligerent privileges in order to intercept the trade of the 
Confederates. 

‘How different might the fortunes of the war have proved 
had England been honestly neutral. Grant even that she had 
seized the Alabama and the Florida, what would this have 
signified if she had stopped Federal recruiting in Ireland, and 
‘insisted that her example should be loyally followed on the 
Continent? Had she taken stringent measures to prevent the 
emigration of recruits to the North, as she stopped the supply 
of a navy to the South, the Federal armies would have been 
weakened by more men than Grant and SHERMAN now com- 
mand, and thus the North would have lost that fatal, that un- 
just advantage by which the South has been crushed. Rich- 
mond has fallen before an army of foreign mercenaries. Lee 
has surrendered to an army of foreigners. With a horde of 
foreigners SHERMAN occupied Atlanta, took Savannah, ravaged 
Georgia, and traversed the Carolinas. By the aid of foreign 
mercenaries the South has been destroyed, and that aid the 
conquerors owe to the connivance of England. It is not often 
that a duty neglected, an opportunity thrown away, can be 
ever retrieved. It is not often that a great public wrong goes 
utterly unpunished. We are little disposed to import into 
politics the language of the pulpit, but we cannot forbear to 
remind our readers that nations as well as individuals are re- 
sponsible for the use they make of the powers and opportuni- 
ties entrusted to them, and history does not encourage us to 
hope that so grievous a dereliction of duty as that of which, 
on our part, the South has been the victim, will go eventually 
unpunished.’ 
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Art. V.—Short Studies on Great Subjects; and History of 
England. By James Anthony Froude. 


2. Works of William Ellery Channing, D. D. 
3. pretosan of Catholics and Protestants. By J. A. Mohler, 


4. Journal, and Works of the Rev. John Wesley, M. A. 
Philadelphia. Vols. IIL, IV. 

We learn from the Epistle to the Romans, that St. Paul 
had no sooner declared his ‘conclusion, that a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the law,’ than the cavil 
was thrown back: ‘Shall we, then, continue in sin that grace 
may abound?’ From that day to this the enemies and ma- 
ligners of the Gospel theology, on the one hand, and its per- 
verters, on the other, have echoed the same deduction. On the 
one hand, the tendency to Antinomianism has adopted and 
justified it as a correct inference, sometimes openly, and more 
often covertly. In the Lutheran Church, Agricola, of Eisle- 
ben, a contemporary of Luther, and, among the English Puri- 
tans of the seventeenth century, Dr. Orisp, were charged with 
this monstrous error; the first with justice, the second, proba- 
bly, unjustly. ‘Since Christ has vicariously paid the whole legal 
debt due from sinners to God,’ the Antinomian argues, ‘ and 
the title to acceptance and life, thus accruing, is bestowed on 
every believer through his faith alone, the precept has no fur- 
ther claim, either of penalty or obedience, upon us who be- 
lieve. God cannot justly demand payment of the same obli- 
gation twice over. If Christ’s work was vicarious, we who 
embrace it are free in every sense. Disobedience to the moral 
law cannot bring us into condemnation. Or, in other words, 
transgression ceases to be guilty when committed by the justi- 
fied believer. There may be a certain seemliness in the grate- 
ful hearkening of the believer to the wishes of his divine bene- 
factor. ‘There may be motives drawn from secular order and 
temporal advantage in favor of a moral life, but the justified 
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believer is under no obligation. If his faith is clear, no sin 
vitiates his title to heaven.’ But it is seldom such specula- 
tions have been openly uttered in the history of Chistian doc- 
trine. Luther and some other Protestants, in the heat of their 
zeal against Pharisaism, have, perhaps, uttered rhetorical asser- 
tions of the believer’s emancipation from the penalty of the 
moral Jaw, too bold to be safe when torn from their designed 
connection. It was not seldom the complaint of the best Pro- 
testant divines, in the Lutheran, the Reformed, and even the 
Moravian communions, that sluggish and lustful minds per- 
verted their precious Gospel of free justification to excuse 
their idle or profligate living. But what truth peculiar to 
Revelation has not been wrested? We freely admit, that 
should a man whose soul is enslaved to his lusts, aad wholly 
unenlightened by the‘purifying principles of the Gospel, be so 
unlucky as to adopt a false hope of heaven (on any scheme of 
doctrine), the result will be the emboldening of his evil de- 
sires. But this evil effect will be as sure upon a sacramen- 
tarian or a Pharisaic theory, in the case supposed, as upon 
ours; and such is the testimony of experience. There have 
always been a thousand licentious professors of the self-right- 
eous schemes to one of the evangelical. In the latter class we 
have to enumerate those frequent and shocking instances where 
an unholy life is startlingly illustrated by the contrast of the 
gracious creed which is so loudly and so falsely professed. 
But in the former class are found the millions, who live in 
shameless sin under the altars of the Greek, Roman, and 
other ritualistic churches. 

But the conclusion, that a free justification must encourage 
licentious living, is advanced by opposite parties. The Romish, 
the Socinian, and many worldly writers, argue thus: ‘ The 
consequence is unavoidable, and, therefore, the principle can- 
not be true. For God is a holy God, and Christ’s was a holy 
mission. Therefore the Scriptures cannot have intended to 
teach so odious a doctrine. If men are told that no merit of 
a virtuous life can contribute one whit to their acceptance 
with God, and that, provided they are believers, no sin can 
jeopardise it, they must be indifferent to obedience. Yea; the 
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inference is at least plausible: The more wickedness in God’s 
children the more his grace is glorified! It cannot be, then, 
that the doctrine of justification by faith without works is 
of God.’ 

We must expect that so long as there are minds unenlight- 
ened by grace, there will be such cavillings. Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers informs us that in the days of his skeptical worldli- 
ness (which extended beyond his ordination), he regarded the 
doctrine with abhorrence on this ground. But after he had 
learned to preach Christ crucified in St. Paul’s method, he 
bore wholly another testimony. (Life, by Hanna. Vol. L., 
pp. 434-5.) ‘During the whole of that period, in which I 
made no attempt against the enmity of the mind to God; 
while I was inattentive to the way in which this enmity is 
dissolved—even by the free offer, on the one hand, and the be- 
lieving acceptance of the Gospel salvation—even at this time 
I certainly did press the reformation of honor, and truth, and 
integrity among my people, but I never once heard of any 
such reformations having been effected among them. 

It was not till I took the Scriptural way of laying the satel 
of reconciliation before them, that I ever heard of any of those 
subordinate reformations.’ 

It is well known to theologians that Romanists uniformly 
charge a licentious result upon the Protestant doctrine of jus- 
tification. We need do no more than cite the most bitter and 
adroit of their modern polemics. Méhler, in his Symbolism 
(Ch. 3, § 25), labors through dreary pages of fraud to evince 
this. He charges that the Antinomianism of Agricola of 
Eisleben, or of Nicholas Amsdorf, was the legitimate corollary 
of Luther’s teachings. He represents Luther as teaching ‘an 
inward and essential opposition between religion and morality.’ 
He says that had Luther been sufficiently well informed of the 
history of opinion, he must have avowed as his own that con- 
clusion of Marcion, so denounced by the Fathers: That the 
preceptive God of the Old Testament was a different being 
from the gracious God of the New.’ 

Passing to a very different school of legalists, we quote from 
the great New England Unitarian, Dr. Channing, a represen- 
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tation of the manner in which the Socinians adopt the same 
eavil. In his sermon, ‘ Unitarian Christianity more Favorable 
to Piety’ (Works, Vol. 3, p. 190,) he says: ‘ Trinitaridns also 
exhibit the work, as well as the character, of Christ, in lights 
less favorable to piety. It does not make the promotion of 
piety its chief end. It teaches that the highest purpose of his 
mission was to reconcile God to man, not man to God. It 
teaches that the most formidable obstacle to human happiness 
lies in the claims and threatenings of divine justice. Hence 
it leads men to prize Christ more for answering these claims and 
averting these threatenings, than for awakening in the soul 
human sentiments of love toward the Father in heaven. Ac- 
cordingly, multitudes appear to prize pardon more than piety, 
and think it a greater boon to escape, through Christ’s suffer- 
ings, the fire of hell, than to receive, through his influence, the 
spirit of heaven, the spirit of devotion. Is such a system pro- 
pitious to a generous, ever-growing piety ¢’ 

Froude, in both the works cited at the beginning of this 
article, discloses very plainly his Socinian and latitudinarian 
affinities. He is fond of pointing to the Protestant doctrine of 
justification as the corrupter of the English people, and of iden- 
tifying its forward advocates in Church and State with corrupt 
scoundrels. He takes care not to mention that staunch Hugh 
Latimer and John Knox, whose spotless integrity he cannot 
but applaud, were the firmest advocates and best exemplars, 
at once, of that doctrine. In the History (vol. 5, p. 259,) he 
writes: ‘Such was the state of things which lay before the 
successors of Somerset! (Protector to the child-king, Edward.) 
They were called upon to fight against corruption, which had 
infected the whole community, and, among the rest, had in- 
fected themselves. It was easier and pleasanter to earn the 
titles of “ Ministers of God,” by patronizing teachers who in- 
sisted on the worthlessness of good works, and could distin- 
guish correctly between imputed and infused righteousness.’ 

Under the heading of ‘ Moral Results of the Reformation ’ 
(p. 405), he writes: ‘The people had exchanged a supersti- 
tion which, in its grossest abuses, prescribed some shadow of 
respect for obedience, for a superstition which merged obedi- 
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ence im speculative belief: and under that baneful influence, 
not only the higher virtues of self-sacrifice, but the commonest 
duties of probicy and morality were disappearing.’ 

In his Short Studies on Great Subjects, under the title of 
‘The Condition and Prospects of Protestantism,’ he tells us 
that he attended in the West of England (evidently among 
either the Welsh or the Wesleyan Methodists) a devotional 
meeting of evangelical Protestants. Here is a part of his 
malignant travesty of the truths there inculeated: ‘ We were 
told that the business of each individual man and woman in 
the world was to save his or her soul; that we are all sinners 
together: all equally guilty, helpless, lost, accursed children, 
unable to stir a finger, or do a thing to help ourselves. Hap- 
pily, we were not required to stir a finger; rather, we were 
forbidden to attempt it. An antidote had been provided for 
our sins, and a substitute for our obedience. Everything had 
been done for us. We had but to lay hold of the perfect 
righteousness which had been fulfilled in our behalf. We 
had but to put on the vesture provided for our wearing, and 
our safety was assured. The reproaches of conscience were 
silenced. We are perfectly happy in this world, and certain 
to be blessed in the next. If, on the other hand, we neglected 
the offered grace; if, through carelessness, or intellectual per- 
verseness, or any other cause, we did not apprehend it in the 
proper manner, if we tried to please God ourselves by “ works 
of righteousness,” the sacrifice would then cease to avail for 
us. It mattered nothing whether, in the common acceptation 
of the word, we were good or bad, we were lost all the same, 
condemned by perfect justice to everlasting torture.’ 

‘It is, of course, impossible for human creatures to act to- 
ward one another on these principles. The man of business, 
on week-days, deals with those whom he employs on week- 
day rules. He gives them work to do, and he expects them 
to do it. He knows the meaning of good desert, as well as of 
ill desert. He promises and he threatens. He praises and he 
blames. He will not hear of vicarious labor. He rewards the 
honest and industrious. He punishes the lazy and the vicious. 
He finds society so constructed that he cannot exist, unless men 
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treat one another as responsible for their actions, and as able 
to do right as well as wrong,’ etc., etc. 

That is to say, Mr. Froude thinks it very absurd that we do 
not think God ransoms and saves a world of lost, guilty sin- 
ners on the same principles on which ‘the man of business’ 
governs some of his fellow-creatures and natural equals! Per- 
haps he might be undeceived, if he would listen to such words 
as the following, from a book of which he manifestly knows 
little: ‘Thou thoughtest,’ says God, ‘that I was altogether 
such an one as thyself: but I will reprove thee.’ (Ps. 1. 21.) 
We propose, however, as the most effectual way to expose the 
errors and misconceptions of all these objectors, to present a 
connected view of the teachings of a number of Protestant 
Confessions upon the doctrine of our justification. If there is 
any representation of its doctrines, for which a Church may 
properly be held responsible, and to which it may appeal, to 
show what it does and does not teach, it is the creed or confes- 
sion deliberately adopted for itself. We wish to evince, first, the 
glorious harmony (amidst all less important diversities) of all 
the Protestant communities upon this ‘Articulus Heclesia 
stantis aut cadentis ;’ and, second, the unanimity with which 
they disclaim and denounce the Antinomian corollary sought 
to be fixed upon them. 

Let us begin with the most noted of these documents, the 
‘Augsburg Confession,’ written by Melancthon, sanctioned by 
Luther, and presented by the German Protestants to Charles 
V, in 1540. 

‘When the Gospel accuseth us of sin, our convicted hearts 
ought to conclude that the remission of sins and justification 
are bestowed on us, gratis, for Christ’s sake, by faith... .. 
It is given gratés, that is, it doth not depend on the condition 
of our worth, nor is it given for the sake of any works prece- 
dent, or the worthiness of [works] following,’ ete. (§ 4.) They 
then add, § 6: ‘They teach that when we are reconciled by 
faith the righteousness of our good works must necessarily 
follow, which God hath commanded us, as also Christ hath 
enjoined: “Tf thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments,”’ ete. 
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The Helvetic Confession, composed by Bullinger, Myconius, 
and Irynaeus, A. D. 1536, says, after defining justification as 
God’s ‘remitting our sins, absolving us from their guilt and pen- 
alty, receiving us into grace, and pronouncing us just’ (§ 15): 
‘ But since we receive this justification, not through any works, 
but through faith on the mercy of God and on Christ, so we 
teach and believe with the Apostle, that sinful man is justified 
by faith alone on Christ, not by the law or any works.’ But, in 
§ 16, they add: ‘ The same Apostle calleth faith “ efficacious,” 
and “ working by love,” Gal. v..... This same faith retain- 
eth us in our duty, which we owe to God and our neighbor, 
and confirmeth patience in adversity, and formeth and maketh 
a true confession, and, to say all in one word, propagateth good 
fruits of every kind, and good works.’ ‘For we teach that 
works really good are born of a living faith, through the Holy 
Ghost, and are done by believers according to the will of God 
and the rule of his word,’ etc. 

‘ Although, therefore, we teach with the Apostle that man 
is justified grates, through faith in Christ, and not through 
any good works, still we do not therein vilipend or disapprove 
of good works. For we know that man was neither created, 
nor is he born again, through faith, in order to idle; but rather 
in order that he may do ceaselessly the things which are good 
and useful,’ ete. 

The Confession of the French Protestant Church, 1561, says 
(§ 17): ‘ We believe that we are reconciled to God by that 
sole sacrifice which Christ offered on the Cross, so that we are 
accounted before him as righteous; since we cannot be pleas- 
ing to him, nor possess the fruit of our adoption, save as he 
pardoneth our sins. Accordingly, we testify that Jesus Christ 
is our whole and perfect cleansing, in whose death we obtain 
a full satisfaction for guilt, etc. (§ 18): ‘Accordingly, we 
clearly repudiate all other grounds by which men deem they 
may be justified before God, and, all estimate of our virtues 
and merits discarded, we rest in the sole obedience of Jesus 
Christ,’ ete. 

Compare, now, the following from § 22: ‘ We believe that 
we, who are by nature servants of sin, when this same faith inter- 
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venes, are regenerated into a new life. But by this faith we 
receive the grace of living holily, while we embrace that Gos- 
pel promise, that the Lord will give us the Holy Spirit. Faith 
is, then, so far from extinguishing the zeal for living well and 
holily, that it rather wakens and inflames that zeal in us: 
whence goods works do necessarily proceed.’ 

The well-known Confession of the Westminster Divines, 
adopted by the Presbyterians of Great Britain and America, 
may sufficiently represent the views of all the Protestants 
known as Calvinistic; and a brief citation from it may fairly 
stand for the Belgic, the Heidelberg, the Argentine, and other 
symbols of that school. In the Eleventh Chapter the Westmin- 
ster Confession says: 

‘81. Those whom God effectually calleth, he also freely 
justifieth; not by infusing righteousness into them, but by par- 
doning their sins, and by accounting and accepting their per- 
sons as righteous; not for anything wrought in them, or done 
by them, but for Christ’s sake alone,’ etc. 

“§ 2. Faith, thus receiving and resting on Christ and his 
righteousness, is the alone instrument of justification: yet is 
not alone in the person justified, but is ever accompanied with 
all other saving graces, and is no dead faith, but worketh by 
love.’ 

As a representative of the Anabaptist communions, we insert 
an extract from the Mennonite standards. They show that, 
widely as these sects differed from other Protestants, they were 
all at one touching justification and good works: 

‘Catechism : Qu. 3.—Do you then hope to be justified and 
saved by your good works in keeping the commandments of 
Christ ? 

‘Ans.—No: by our good works we cannot gain heaven, or 
merit eternal blessedness; but it is by grace that we are saved, 
through faith, and that not of ourselves; it is the gift of God. 
(Eph. ii. 8).’ 

‘Qu. 4.—Whereunto, then, do good works and the keeping 
of the commandments of Christ serve ? 

‘Ans.—By good works we show forth and manifest our faith 
in Jesus Christ: for obedience to the commandments of God, 
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wrought by love, is the light and life of faith, and without 
which faith is dead. (Jas. ii. 20). 

. The Articles of Religion adopted by the Episcopal Churches 
of Great Britain and America [the Churches which love the 
parental relation to the great Wesleyan communion, if often 
step-parents,] state the matter thus: 

‘Art. 11.—Of the Justification of Man. We are accounted 
righteous before God, only for the merit of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our own works or deserv- 
ings. Wherefore, that we are justified by faith only, is a most 
wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort, as more largely 
is expressed in the homily of justification. 

‘Art. 12.--Of Good Works. Albeit that good works, which 
are the fruits of faith, and follow after justification, cannot put 
away our sins, and endure the severity of God’s judgment; 
yet are they pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, and do 
spring out necessarily of a true and lively faith, insomuch that 
by them a lively faith may be as evidently known as a tree 
discerned by the fruit.’ 

The Articles as held by our Methodist Episcopal Church 
are identical, save that in the former of them, the reference to 
the Homily, and, in the latter, the word ‘ necessarily,’ are omit- 
ted, and the idiom is a little modernized. 

The most venerable of all these Confessions we have, for a 
particular reason, reserved for the last of our witnesses. It is 
the Confession of the Bohemian and Moravian ministers and 
nobles—the leaders of that Reformed Church before the Refor- 
mation, whose character was illustrated by the labors and 
martyrdom of John Huss. This body, at the dawn of the 
Reformation, joyfully recognized the new Protestants as their 
brethren in the faith. The renewed discussions of the move- 
ment, begun by Luther and Zwinglius, caused the Church of 
‘the Picards,’ as they were styled, to present their formal Con- 
fession to their prince, the Austrian king of the Romans, A. D. 
1535. At the end of Article VI they say: 

‘They further teach, that men are justified before God by 
faith, or trust on Jesus Christ, alone, without any strivings, 
merits, and works of their own. As Paul teacheth: “ But to 
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him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness.” Again: “ But 
now the righteousness of God without the law is manifested, 
being witnessed by the law and the prophets.” And this 
righteousness is “ by the faith of Jesus Christ.” Elsewhere: 
“Through him, whosoever believeth is justified.” And this 
sixth Article is among us held the most fundamental of all, as 
being the sum of all Christianity and piety. Accordingly our 
people teach and discuss it with all diligence and zeal, and 
strive to inculcate it on all.’ 

Art. VII. ‘To this they add: “ Let those who are justified 
by the sole grace of God, and faith on Christ, do the good 
works which God commands, and-let each one walk worthily 
in them according to his vocation, in whatsoever grade of life, 
state, and age he may be. For thus the Lord, with Matthew: 
‘Teach them (saith he) to observe all things which I command 
you.’ But since many things are extant in Scripture touching 
this, we forbear to treat it farther.” . . . . “But they 
teach that good works must thus be done, that faith may be 
by them approved. For good works are the sure witnessings, 
seals, and ¢ndices of the living faith within, and fruits thereof, 
by which the tree is distinguished (7th of Matthew) as good or 
evil,” ’ ete. 

The point of present interest to us in this witness is, that the 
great founder of the Wesleyan communion was so largely in- 
debted, under God, to the descendants of this Moravian com- 
munion, for his final and joyful establishment in the peace of 
the Gospel. A shattered remnant of these Christians, fleeing 
out of fiery persecutions in the eighteenth century, found 
refuge under Count’ Zinzendorf, at Hernhuth, in Prussian 
Lusatia; and spreading thence, planted themselves in several 
spots of Europe and America. It was during Wesley’s voyage 
to Georgia that he first saw these humble Christians, and was 
struck with their possession of an assured spiritual peace, which 
he then lacked, notwithstanding his ardent strivings. After 
his return, he entered into more intimate relations with their 
ministers in England; and finally, seeking the rest hie soul 
craved, he visited their parent seat at Hernhuth. There he 
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met Christian David, a Moravian minister, whose simple and 
sincere wisdom he learned to esteem above that of the others 
and of Count Zinzendorf himself, from whose mouth he a 
ceived this testimony: 

‘The word of reconciliation which the Apostles preached, 

as the foundation of all they taught, was: That we are recon- 
ciled to God, not by our own works, nor by our own righteous- 
ness, but wholly and solely by the blood of Christ.’ 
‘The right foundation is not your contrition, not your right- 
eousness, nothing of your own, nothing that is wrought in you 
by the Holy Ghost, but it is something wéthout you—viz., the 
righteousness and blood of Christ. . . . ‘And when they 
have received this gift from God, then their hearts will melt 
for sorrow that they have offended him,’ ete. 

Wesley tells us, in his journal (May 24th, 1738), the issue 
of his doubts and fears. ‘I was now thoroughly convinced, 
and by the grace of God I resolved to seek it [faith] unto the 
end. 1. By absolutely renouncing all dependence, in whole 
or in part, on my own works or righteousness, on which I had 
really gtounded my hope of salvation, though I knew it not, 
from my youth up. 2. By adding to the constant use of all 
other means of grace continual prayer for this very thing— 
justifying, saving faith, a full reliance on the blood of Christ 
shed for me, a trust in him as my Christ, as my sole justifica- 
tion, sanctification, and redemption.’ 

Thenceforward he was able, with a triumphant hand, to 
sweep his hallowed lyre, as he took up that strain which was 
silenced no more, and which to-day he is singing in glory: 

‘ Jesus, thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress ; 
Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed, 
With joy shall I lift up my head.’ 

We shall close our appeal to this ‘great cloud of witnesses’ 
with two emphatic sentences from those ‘Sermons’ of Wesley 
which are recognized by Methodists as carrying almost the 
force of a doctrinal covenant among them. In Sermon V., on 


Justification, he says: 
‘5th. Faith, therefore, is the necessary condition of justifi- 
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cation; yea, and the only necessary condition thereof. This 
is the second point carefully to be observed, that the very mo- 
ment God giveth faith (for it 2s the gift of God) to the “un- 
godly,” that “ worketh not,” that faith is counted to him for 
righteousness.’ 

These witnesses evince at least two things: the universal 
agreement of the evangelical churches in excluding the merits 
of man’s works from his justification ; and their equally hearty 
belief that this justification by the sole righteousness of Christ 
is only conducive to holy living. It is the latter proposition 
which we propose farther to consider. Our purposes are to 
clear away the slanders and misconceptions of the opposers 
of the great Protestant doctrine, and to admonish ourselves 
and our brethren against the secret tendency, should it lurk 
in any of us, toward perverting the grace of the Redeemer to 
the excusing of our sluggishness. The theme which we argue 
is, in truth, just the one asserted by St. Paul: ‘Do we, then, 
make void the law through faith? God forbid; yea, we estab- 
lish the law.’ The ‘ war is to be carried into Africa.’ So far 
is it from being true, that a free justification disparages the 
claims of holiness; it enhances them far above any force which 
they could derive from a plan of justification by works, even 
were such a plan permitted to sinners. 

Let us, in advancing to this issue, sweep away a preliminary 
obstacle. The few nominal Christians who have been auda- 
cious enough to assert a theoretical Antinomianism, sustain it, 
as we saw, by this false logic: ‘Since Christ has paid our debt 
vicariously, if the law of God put in any claim of positive obli- 
gation on believers, either preceptive or penal, this would be 
the intrinsic injustice of requiring payment twice for one 
claim.’ This proceeds on the double error of regarding God’s 
claim of right upon man as one of commutative justice only, 
instead of rectoral justice, and of degrading Christ’s satisfac- 
tion for sinners to a mere pecuniary equivalent. Let us ex- 
plain: God is not our equal, trading with us, but our Creator, 
sovereign, proprietor, and chief end. Christ’s vicarious right- 
eousness is not a mere commercial equivalent, but a gloriously 
suitable, yet free, moral equivalent, devised and wrought by 
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Divine grace at its own option. When a man is in debt to 
his fellow, under the rules of commutative justice, if his security 
offer to the creditor the precise amount of money due, in legal 
coin of the realm, it is ‘a legal tender.’ The creditor igs 
obliged to accept it as payment, and has no option to say, ‘I 
prefer the money of the principal debtor himself.’ If he says 
this, he loses his whole claim thenceforward, and the debtor 
goes free. But it is a miserable degradation of Christ’s satis- 
faction to conceive it thus. God, the creditor, is sovereign 
owner of the debtor. The debt is moral, and not commercial. 
There is no law superior to God, restraining his holy and 
righteous discretion as to the shape in which his justice shall 
demand and receive its satisfaction. Hence, when divine 
mercy proposed a vicarious satisfaction, the free, optionary 
acceptance of the Sovereign was as essential to its validity as 
the divine worthiness of the Substitute. Now, the greater in- 
cludes the less, and the whole its parts. If the Divine credi- 
tor has discretionary right to devise and accept a substitution, 
of course he has the included right, when he accepts it, to 
reserve any terms or conditions with the released debtor which 
he chooses. What terms he has seen fit, in his mercy, holi- 
ness, and wisdom, to reserve and stipulate with us sinners, is 
therefore simply a question of fact. What sayeth he in his 
Gospel of this? The substance of the answer is this: That 
he graciously accepts ‘ Christ as the end of the law for right- 
eousness to every one that believeth,’ reserving to himself 
these two points—both entirely consistent with a blessed re- 
conciliation—that the beneficiary shall still observe the law as 
his rule of holy living (though no longer as his covenant of 
works), and that the Father shall have the option of chasten- 
ing the reconciled child during his militant state, for his good, 
in love and not in wrath. ‘These things I will that thou 
affirm constantly, that they which have believed in God might 
be careful to maintain good works.’ ‘ Whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth.’ Now, such being the transactions, and God 
having expressly stipulated these reservations, in the very offer 
of his mercy, it is a simple impertinence to say that he can no 
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longer require obedience of us without claiming the same debt 
twice. 

We can fully admit the truth of one part of the Romanist 
and Socinian objection: No doctrine can be true which abro- 
gates the force of God’s commandments over his reasonable 
creatures. If the doctrine of a gracious justification did this, 
it could not be true. But such is not-its effect. Our God 
claims holiness as his consummate attribute. ‘ Evil shall not 
dwell with him.’ Our obligation to imitate and obey him is 
more original even than any published precept, for it is founded 
on our natural relation to him, as moral creatures of a right- 
eous and beneficent Sovereign. Christ came not to destroy 
the law, but to fulfil; it was impossible.that he should come 
on the former errand. Hence, whatever change of dispensa- 
tion man’s sin and fall and God’s mercy may have prompted, 
it is simply impossible that there can be, anywhere, or for any 
object, a dispensation of disobedience. 

To rebut the charge, that the teachirig of a gracious justifi- 
cation encourages license, we might appeal first to experience. 
It was the testimony of Dr. Chalmers, who at first believed 
the charge, that he found those who boasted in the merit of 
their obedience to commend them to God less zealous to obey, 
while those who claimed no merit of reward from their works 
were most punctilious in their works. This seeming paradox, 
when honest observation first forced it on his attention, ap- 
peared unaccountable. Grace afterward taught him the beau- 
tiful solution. The fact which we claim in our favor can 
justly be put in avery pungent form against our accusers: 
that the most current charge the world has had to bring 
against the advocates of the evangelical doctrine, is that of 
over-strictness. Who were the Protestants stigmatized in the 
seventeenth century as ‘ Puritans’ (purists in their conduct) ? 
The especial advocates, among the Anglican clergy and people, 
of this doctrine of a gracious justification. We have seen the 
doctrine of Wesley ; what was the name of reproach hurled at 
his adherents? They were ‘ Methodists ;’ they were so strict 
in their obedience as to live by a methodus, forsooth! But a 
century of the fruits of Christian charity, zeal, and virtue, 
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borne among Methodists by this hope of free justification, has 
transmuted the term of obloquy into a titleof honor. Such is 
the inconsistency of the indictment: When the Gospel-doe- 
trine is presented in theory, the world exclaims, ‘O! it breeds 
license of conduct; away with it!’ But when it is fairly pre- 
sented in the actual conduct of its representative advocates, 
the virtue which it prompts is ‘too strict.’ This world, just 
now so jealous of relaxation of life, cannot endure the restraints 
of such a life. 

But, to proceed. It is argued that men cannot be longer 
induced to exert themselves in righteous living, when you 
have assured them that their righteousness can earn nothing, 
and that the lack of it forfeits nothing. Such reasoning evi- 
dently proceeds upon the assumption that self-interest is the 
only, or at least the chief, motive to a Christian life. We 
might, then, dismiss the whole debate by saying that such is 
not our estimate of the life of faith; we can descend to no 
such grovelling scheme of morals. The believer has better 
motives to spur him to a ceaseless career of duty, than a mer- 
cenary calculation of advantage to his self-love. Hence, even 
if all motives ot self-interest were extinguished, other and 
nobler ones would remain. But the evangelical doctrine does 
not propose to extinguish, neither does it neglect, the desire of 
good to one’s self. So far as a rational regard for our own 
welfare here and hereafter is a legitimate affection, it leaves 
it in full operation. This desire is enlightened, purified, sub- 
ordinated to God’s will and glory. But we assert that all the 
force which it can have, or ought to have, as motive to stimu- 
late effort, is left unbroken by the promise of justification with- 
out the merit of our own works. This we evince in three 
ways: 

First. The Gospel teaches us that while believers are not 
rewarded on account of their works, they are rewarded accord- 
ing to their works. This is a plain distinction which the 
Romanists (as Méhler, in his Symbolism) labor most deceitfully 
to confound. They represent us as teaching, that works done 
by the aid of Christ’s grace are not morally good in God’s 
sight; that they must be classed as in themselves sins, at least 
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venial, if not mortal sins; that in God’s sight the sins of the 
unrenewed are as rewardable as the obedience of the regener- 
ate. Now, what we teach is, that an act done in sincerity and 
affection for God, agreeable to his precepts, and by the aids of 
his grace, is the object of moral approbation with God ; he is 
pleased by it. Itdoes stand in moral contrast, in his view, with 
the sin which violates his precept. But we hold that this act, if 
its good motives be mixed with any remains of indwelling sin, 
must still be estimated by the heart-searching God as what it 
is, short of the perfection required by the divine law. We 
hold that even a perfect act of to-day could not atone for the 
delinquency of yesterday, because, even though we had ‘ done 
all that was commanded us, we must say we are unprofitable 
servants—we have only done what was our duty todo.’ We 
believe, with St. Paul, ‘that by the deeds of the law shall no 
flesh [already sinful and condemned by that law] be justified 
in His sight; for by the law is the knowledge of sin.’ This is 
but saying, that a criminal who had confessed, or been con- 
victed of murder, could not appeal to the statute against mur- 
der for acquittal, because the sole legal function of that statute 
as to that man was to affix hisdoom. Hence, while we ascribe 
to all gracious works a right moral quality, approvable by God 
so far as they are morally right, we refuse to ascribe to them the 
‘condign merit’ of the Romish divine: we do not believe that 
they create a claim of debt against God to bestow reward. 
This were in every point of view preposterous; both because 
we had before forfeited all such claim, and incurred the oppo- 
site title, the title to punishment; because the credit of the 
works, in the highest sense, returns to Ged whose grace ena- 
bled us to do them; and because he is our sovereign proprietor, 
to whom we and all our services originally belonged. (See 
Luke xvii. 9.) The slave did not deem that he had brought 
his owner in debt, by rendering a service which the owner 
rightfully claimed as property. Hence we have no ‘condign 
merit’ on which to claim even a restoration to favor. 

But when our divine Substitute has effected that restoration 
to favor gratuitously, then our holy Father can be pleased 
with all truly good works, as thank-offerings of our gratitude 
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to his undeserved grace. He declares that with such sacrifices 
‘he is well pleased.’ He has taught us, moreover, that in 
order to manifest his benevolence and holiness to the world, 
he will apportion the riches of the inheritance which Christ 
purchased for us, and bestowed ‘ without money and without 
price,’ to the amount of our sacrifices for him. And this is 
not a transaction of commutative or even of distributive jus- 
tice, but a bestowal of fatherly love. Christ bought this privi- 
lege, also, for us. ‘While sin is the wages of death, eternal 
life is the gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ That 
the gift is proportioned by this rule, is plain from the parable 
of the talents. The servant who gained for his Lord an in- 
crease of ten pounds from one, is made ruler over ten cities; 
while the servant who gained five pounds, while commended 
in like manner, is made ruler over five cities. The Apostle 
(in 2 Cor. ix.), while inculcating almsgiving purely as a thank- 
offering to God, yet adds: ‘ He which soweth sparingly shall 
reap also sparingly, and he which soweth bountifully shall reap 
also bountifully.’ Hence it follows that a sluggish or unholy 
life, even if it did not suggest any doubt of the whole inherit- 
ance, would, at least, rob it of a large part of its riches. The 
sordid pleasure of the self-indulgent is short-lived: the sub- 
traction of joy and glory from the future prize will be ever- 
lasting! Here is a motive appealing to enlightened self- 
interest, to which a living faith cannot be insensible. Does 
any one say, ‘No; any seat, the lowest within the gate of 
heaven, will fully saté my ambition.’ The answer is, that such 
an ambition can attest only a dead faith—a faith which is 
worthless to place the soul within the gate. For the soul that 
loves God and heaven must crave all of heaven that it can 
attain. 

But, second, sluggishness in duty cannot be indulged with- 
out bringing our title to the inheritance into doubt. All know 
our Savior’s maxim: ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 
He has given us this rule, not only for judging the validity of 
our neighbors’ titles, but of our own titles, to his favor. In- 
deed, while the Scriptures everywhere make our works naught, 
as meritorious grounds of justification, they make much of 
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them as evidences or indices of our justification. They plainly 
assume that all other evidences would become invalid, if they 
remained without this vital sign—the fruits of holy living. 
These simple remarks give us at once the key to understand 
and reconcile two large groups of texts which some suppose 
contradictory. The one class runs thus: ‘If I wash myself with 
snow water, and make myself never so clean: yet shalt thou 
plunge me in the ditch, and mine own clothes shall abhor me.’ 
‘I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine 
eye seeth thee: wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust 
and ashes.’ (Job ix. 30, 31; xlii. 5,6.) ‘I will make mention 
of thy righteousness, even of thine only.’ (Ps. lxxi. 16.) ‘En- 
ter not into judgment with thy servant, for in thy sight 
shall no man living be justified.’ (Ps. cxliii. 2.) ‘We are 
unprofitable servants: we have only done that which was our 
duty to do.’ (Luke xvii. 10.) ‘But that no man is justified 
by the law in the sight of God, it is evident: for the just shall 
live by faith.’ (Gal. iii. 11.) ‘Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us,’ 
etc. (Titus iii. 5.) The other class reads thus: ‘ Who shall 
ascend into the hill of the Lord, and who shall stand in his 
holy place? He that hath clean hands and a pure heart: who 
hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity and sworn deceitfully.’ 
(Ps. xxiv. 3,4.) ‘Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I 
command you.’ (John xv. 14.) ‘Of a truth I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons: but in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted with him.’ 
(Acts x. 34.) ‘Ye see then how that by works a man is justi- 
fied, and not by faith only.’ (James ii. 24.) ‘ Little children, 
let no man deceive you: he that doeth righteousness is right- 
eous, even as he is righteous.’ (1 John iii. 7.) 

Such are the texts of the second class. Several of them are 
claimed by the Council of Trent, and the Romish Catechism, 
in support of their dogma of justification by their works of 
inwrought righteousness. To the inconsiderate there may 
seem to be a contrariety; but the easy and obvious solution 
is in the truth, that while our works are naught as a ground 
of merit for our justification, they are all-important as evi- 
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dences that we are justified. The man who hath clean hands 
and a pure heart is the one who shall ascend into the hill of 
the Lord. Obedience characterizes one as a friend of Christ. 
The fear of God and works of righteousness distinguish the 
man who is accepted of him. The faith which evinces its liv- 
ing power by no works has no power to justify. The justified 
person is the one that doeth just works. All this is true. But 
this is far short of saying that the merit of the clean hands and 
pure heart is what entitled the first mentioned to his place in 
the hill of the Lord, that a sinner’s obedience deserved the be- 
stowal of Christ’s friendship, that the fear of God and right- 
eous works purchased Cornelius’ acceptance with him. Ina 
word, the personal value of the believer’s good works to him, 
in the transaction of his justification, is not in their purchas- 
ing, but their indicative power. In the eyes of an enlightened 
self-interest the latter may be as truly precious as the former. 
Let us suppose that there were a penniless young man, who 
had received from some generous friend the free gift of a 
beautiful landed estate, in fee simple. The benefactor pur- 
chased it for him, we will say, for ten thousand pounds ster- 
ling. Upon installing the beneficiary (who is a pauper in his 
own resources) in the possession of it, he hands him a ‘title 
deed,’ or written ‘ instrument of conveyance,’ which he recom- 
mends him to preserve jealously. Now, why should the bene- 
ficiary lock it up in his strong box, as though it were a set of 
diamonds? Is it worth anything? In one sense, no. As 
merchantable ‘ stationary ’ it is simply a sheet of spoiled parch- 
ment or ‘legal cap,’ worthy of nobody’s desire but the rag- 
picker’s! It could purchase nothing, not a loaf, much less a 
whole estate. But in another sense, yes. As evidence of 
title, if no other proof is available, it is worth all of ten thou- 
sand pounds. For, without it, the possessor of the land would 
be liable to be ousted at any time by the heirs of the vendor. 
He will do well, therefore, to guard it as carefully as though it 
were ten thousand pounds in coin. So the humble believer, 
who claims no merit from his obedience, yet has a reason for 
valuing it. Self-love is not, indeed, his ruling spring of ac- 
tion: ‘the love of Christ constraineth him.’ But so far as a 
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regard for his own welfare is consistent with grateful love and 
devotion, he feels the preciousness of his sincere obedience as 
the only adequate evidence that his faith is justifying. Let us 
make a practical comparison of the stimulus of self-interest in 
his case with the case of the legalist. The latter, when be- 
trayed by temptation into unchristian conduct, says to himeelf, 
with selfish alarm: ‘Ah! I must amend my ways, or the pur- 
chase money of my inheritance will be lacking.’ The former, 
in similar backsliding, says: ‘My gracious Redeemer offers 
me the inheritance without money and without price, but, ah! 
I must amend my ways, or the evidence that I am his benefi- 
ciary is lacking.’ Wherein is this stimulus less pungent than 
the other ? 

This view implies, of course, that the believer, in examin- 
ing his assurance of personal grace and salvation, always 
regards the fruits of holy living in himself, as one essential 
ground thereof. They ‘spring out of a true and lively faith, 
insomuch that by them a lively faith may be as evidently known 
as a tree is discerned by its fruits.’ (Art. X.) ‘Show me thy 
faith without thy works, and I will show thee my faith by my 
works.’ (James.) ‘Know ye not your own selves how that 
Jesus Christ is in you except ye be reprobates.’ (Paul.) The 
relation of this confidence of hope to faith has been much and 
needlessly confused amidst the dust of this controversy. Some 
Protestants, in their over-zeal for defending the believer’s right 
to confidence, have virtually impugned these words of the A pos- 
tles, asserting that if a Christian permits anything in himself, 
in any form, to enter as a part of the ground of his confidence, 
he has forsaken a free justification, and is building again upon 
his own works. They would have our confidence grounded on 
nothing but our own iminediate consciousness of faith embrac- 
ing the Savior. The Romanist who denies his trembling fol- 
lower this blessed confidence altogether, yet echoes the argu- 
ment, charging that the view of the Protestant Churches, thus 
understood, really returns back to a reliance on works for our 
hope. On the other hand, Rome (not very consistently) urges 
that if the believer is allowed to ground a confidence of hope 
upon any consciousness of sincere faith, or witnessing of the 
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Spirit—that if he is encouraged to argue any degree of hope 
whatsoever from anything else than an inwrought sanctifica- 
tion attested by good works, he is betrayed into sheer Antino- 
mianism. [And here Rome consistently proceeds: since those 
good works are so imperfect in all Christians, except the mar- 
tyrs, as to require penance and purgatory to atone for their 
defects, so the hope inferred from them must be always imper- 
fect also, and dashed by doubts.] Now, it appears to us, that 
all this dust is cleared away by addressing the believer thus: 
True; to conclude that you have hitherto been justified in 
Christ, while entirely lacking the fruits of holiness which result 
from union to him, is Antinomianism. But to make this past 
absence of fruits a reason for projecting this mistrust into the 
future, this would be legalism and unbelief. You, weak Chris- 
tian, would say to an unbeliever, paralyzed by his mistrust 
from taking Christ’s yoke, that his lack of love, peace, and 
strength for duty might be very good proof that he had hitherto 
been an unrenewed sinner; but that is sheer unbelief to make 
this miserable past experience a ground for doubting and re- 
jecting Christ’s full and free salvation offered to faith. You, 
our doubting brother, would require that sinner to believe in 
order to experience the peace and strength. You would not, 
indeed, encourage him to believe that he was already recon- 
ciled while disobedient, but you would tell him that he might 
be assuredly reconciled and obedient in believing. So the 
Gospel replies to the doubting Christian, ‘ Be not afraid, only 
believe,’ and his joys and grace shall follow as the fruzts, and 
and not as the roots, of his trust. In other words, an experi- 
ence of the power of grace, working through faith all holy liv- 
ing, is not the a priori source or cause of an interest in Christ 
[that would be legalism]; but it is the a posterior sign, be- 
cause the gure result of our interest in Christ. To refuse that 
sign, would be Antinomianism. Thus we find the two great 
truths—‘ Christ our only righteousness,’ and ‘by their fruits 
ye shall know them ’— perfectly consistent. 

The third point remains, to show that a free justification does 
not diminish the believer’s legitimate self-interest in his good 
works. The Gospel assigns a certain relation between faith 
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and that righteousness of Cnrist which it embraces, on the one 
hand, and holy character and living, on the other. The rela- 
tion is that of means to end. It is true, indeed, that we are not 
reconciled to God by merits of our own works, for we have none 
that are worthy. But we are reconciled to him by the merits 
of Another’s work, in order to become capable of good works. 
God ‘justifieth the ungodly,’ in order that, being justified, he 
may become godly by the inworking of the purchased grace. 
It is not necessary to multiply many references to the Scrip- 
tures to sustain this cardinal truth. ‘Thou shalt call his name 
Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins.’ Such is the 
key-note of the Gospel. ‘ Even as Christ also loved the Church, 
and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it 
with the washing of water by the word, that he might present it 
to himself a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing: but that it should be holy and without blemish.’ 
‘He gave himself for us to redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.’ 
Redemption from the curse, and gratuitous restoration to favor,, 
are the means; restoration to holiness the end. Now, when 
we deny the place of means to our own righteousness, and assign 
them the place of end, surely we have not depreciated their 
importance! The end is higher than the means. It may be 
true that the practical utility of the essential instrument is vir- 
tually that of the end. If there were a treasure in a vault, and 
there were no other possible means to reach it besides a certain 
lost key, then the discovery of that key would, in one sense, be 
worth the treasure. But, yet, the value of the key is derived 
solely from the value of the treasure. After the vault was. 
rifled of all, the key would be useless. So that it remains, the 
end is practically higher than the means. The man who under- 
stands that Christ has justified him not by, but in order to, 
good works, cannot possibly slight their importance. This is. 
so plain that it is hard to see why the self-constituted advocate 
of good works is not satisfied It leaves the interest, which he 
professes to patronize, in the place of crowning importance: Is 
not that enough? ‘The true solution of his dissatisfaction is, 
that this arrangement is unsatisfactory, because by it ‘ boasting 
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is excluded.’ This, and this alone, is the offence. Good works 
are provided for, and that in the most efficacious possible way : 
-but it is a way which permits ‘no flesh to glory in His sight.’ 
Hence alone the discontent. 

This may be set in another light equally strong. No pre- 
sentation of the plan of salvation can be more popular or con- 
crete than this, that it is a plan to raise the heirs of hell to 
heaven. But what is heaven? The Bible never represents 
mere impunity as the inheritance of the believer; it is only an 
incident of that inheritance. The essential trait of heaven is holi- 
ness. A God of holiness is the source of its bliss, and moral like- 
ness to him the way in which he makes us partakers of that bliss. 
Purity of heart is, essentially, the harmony of a rational nature, 
and is in itself peace. Sin is spiritual disease and death; to be 
sinful is to be wretched. These are the truths which lie at the 
very basis of both law and gospel. Hence, if God had no perfec- 
tions of justice and holiness concerned in the work of redemp- 
tion, and his sole aim were to gratify the attribute of benevo- 
lence by bestowing enjoyment upon sinners, this aim woald 
still require their sanctification. For if sin is misery, sinners 
can only be made happy, indeed, by being made holy. The 
process of redemption, then, is one whose design throughout 
is holiness. But a justification encouraging sin would be a 
preposterous path to lead to such an end. The man who 
designs to reach the south does not travel toward the frozen 
north! ‘That pretender to Christianity must be demented, in- 
deed, who would pursue a life of sin as the means of entering, 
through Christ, the way, into a state of perfect holiness. 

Indeed, such a debate as Nicholas Amsdorf is said to have 
held, concerning the relative importance of faith and works in 
the Christian life, is preposterous. Both are of essential im- 
portance—the one as necessary means, the other as end. It is 
as though one should debate, which is the more essential to a 
vine—roots or grapes? And when the generous vine displayed 
its luxuriant foliage to the sun, with the luscious clusters blush- 
ing through the leaves as they bent toward the earth, let us 
suppose that we heard some one argue thus: ‘ Those beautiful 
clusters do not sustain the vine. It is the unsightly roots, 
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grovelling unseen arjidst the mould underneath, which perform 
that function. From these roots comes the vital sap which 
causes all this luxuriant beauty and fruitfulness. Therefore, 
grapes are of no account in the vine.’ Such is the Antinomian 
inference. We should answer: ‘Thou fool! True, the grapes 
do not sustain the vine, but the root sustains it for the sake of 
the grapes. True, the fruit is the result and rot the cause of 
the growth. But it is for the sake of this fruit alone that the 
vine is grown. Without its generous fruit, “ what is the vine 
tree more than any tree, or than a branch which is among 
the trees of the forest? Shall wood be taken thereof tu do 
any work? or will men take a pin of it to hang any vessel 
thereon. Behold, it is cast into the fire for fuel.” As a fruit 
tree, which is valueless for its timber, unfit even for the cheap- 
est uses of the mechanic, and prized only for its fruit, if it be 
fruitless, is but rubbish, fit only for fuel, so the pretended 
believer who does not bear the fruits of holiness is ‘ rejected 
of God night unto cursing, and whose end is to be burned.”’” 

But these are merely the preludes of our argument. We 
now leave the defensive position for the aggressive. We claim 
that we do not ‘make void the law through faith’; and we 
also claim that by this doctrine ‘ we establish the law.’ The 
Gospel scheme of a gratuitous justification is the best, yea, 
the only scheme, for evoking works that are really good. 
To introduce this positive part of our argument, we request 
the reader to study the simple yet comprehensive view by 
which the A postle (in the sixth chapter of Romans) refutes the 
abhorred inference that ‘ we shall continue in sin that grace 
may abound.’ What ideas of the Gospel can be simpler than 
these? Redemption repairs the fall; Christ, the second Adam, 
undoes for believers all that the fall did. But the fall left man 
both guilty and condemned, and inwardly depraved. As it 
left us, we were the ‘servants of sin’ (v. 17), as well as under 
condemnation. All of this made up or constituted that curse, 
that ruin, from which Christ came to lift us, at the prompting 
of redeeming love. He undertook for us—died for us. ‘He 
was made a curse for us,’ and in this way ‘hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law.’ Now, can it be that it is buta 
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partial redemption? that in the remedy the curse is divided, 
which in the ruin was one and indivisible, and a part is lifted 
off of us, and a part left upon us? Surely not. If we are 
redeemed, we are redeemed from the whole curse, from the 
inward corruption as well as the outward wrath. And this 
is the more certain because the corruption, the spiritual death 
of soul into which the fall plunged us, is so inseparably con- 
nected, by action and reaction, with the condemning sentence. 
Sinners dread and hate God because his justice condemns 
them, and his justice condemns them because they are so 
wicked as to dread and hate him, the infinitely holy. Then, 
for the stronger reason, it cannot be that our Savior has healed 
a part of this indivisible curse, in his saved people, and left a 
part unhealed. Again, how does Christ interpose for man? 
He offers Atmself as ‘the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth.’ Hence, the believer ‘is not under 
the law, but under grace.’ He does not live under the cove- 
nant of works as a plan of salvation, but under the covenant 
of grace; for Christ has fulfilled that broken covenant for us, 
under which we had fallen, and could only perish. But see 
how, from this blessed fact, the Apostle draws precisely the 
opposite inference from that of the legalist and Antinomian. 
(v. 14.) ‘For sin shall not have dominion over you, for (or 
because) ye are not under the law, but under grace.’ And 
this is the consistent, the unavoidable inference. Under the 
covenant of works we fell, with Adam, into a state of con- 
demnation and corruption. Because our gracious Redeemer 
has taken us out from under that covenant, therefore we must 
come out from under both the penalty and the dominion of 
sin, which make up the ruined state. If we have come out 
from the one, then from the other also. 

But how? By our own strength? No. Christ, in redeem- 
ing us, bought for us grace also; grace to quicken and convert 
our souls, to deliver us from the bondage of sin, and make us 
servants of righteousness. And as the curse was one, insepar- 
ably one, so the gift is one glorious gift. United to Christ by 
faith, believers share his spiritual life as surely as they share 
the merit of his justifying righteousness. Just as surely as the 
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body of the Redeemer was emancipated from the grave, 80 
surely are their souls, by that death of the Lord, emancipated 
from the corruption and bondage of sin, if they cleave to him 
by faith. It is as impossible that the glorified Saviour can 
suffer and die again, after he proclaimed ‘It is finished,’ as 
that the believer, who is in Christ by faith, can still live in 
Satan’s bondage. And this is precisely what our baptism 
means. That water, emblem of the sprinkling blood of Cal- 
vary, is a ‘ water of separation ;’ it separates us from our old 
sinful life to a new penitent and holy life; it marks a trans- 
ition from the old to the new as clear and distinct as the tomb 
of Joseph made between the mortal, suffering life of Jesus, 
and his glorified existence after his resurrection. He becomes 
to us not only Priest, but King, not only Victim, but Captain 
of our salvation, and no believer who has true faith ever 
dreams of or desires the separation of the offices. A simple 
faith embraces a whole Christ. Thus this ministration of free 
grace is also the most efficacious ministry of holiness. In farther 
illustrating this inspired argument, we shall pursue two lines 
of thought, each of which is conclusive: 

First, then, while the Gospel requires us to discriminate 
justification from sanctification, ‘that boasting may be ex- 
cluded,’ it forbids us to separate them. Is it by the instru- 
mentality of faith we receive Christ as our justification, with- 
out the merit of any of our works? Well. But this same 
faith, if vital enough to embrace Christ, is also vital enough 
to ‘ work by love,’ ‘to purify our hearts.’ This, then, is the 
virtue of the free Gospel, as a ministry of sanctification, that 
the very faith which embraces the gift, becomes an inevitable, 
and a divinely powerful principle of obedience. No system of 
legalism, devised for a sinful nature, can do that! Dead faith 
is an intellectual notion, a mere opinion of the head, which, if 
it is attended by any connative action of the heart, is only ac- 
companied by the feeble and fickle desires of self-love and 
remorse. But this faith does not justify (as it does not sanc- 
tify). Living faith is a hearty, decisive determination of the 
intelligence and the will together; of the whole, free soul? 
‘ With the heart man believeth unto righteousness.’ This is 
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the faith which attains a gratuitous justification. Now, what 
ts tts object? To this there is a general answer, and a special 
answer; the first: Its object is the whole word of God so far 
as known; the second: The Gospel promises. But the two 
answers find their consistency in this further truth, that faith 
embraces both objects on the authority of God, the same God 
speaking in them. The God who promises and invites is the 
same God who instructs, commands, and threatens. Why is 
faith willing to risk its everlasting all upon his promises? Be- 
cause she relies on his truth in them. But the same truth is 
in the precepts! Then the same faith will recognize its power 
and authority there also—Does faith respect God’s authority ? 
respect it enough to venture its immortality upon that au- 
thority? Then surely it must respect it in both places! 
Hence, the same faith ‘ acteth differently upon that which each 
particular passage of the word containeth, yielding obedience 
to the commands, trembling at the threatenings, and embrac- 
ing the promises, of God.’ 

Now, we ask, when God gives this faith to a man, is there 
any danger of its embracing the last object, the promises, and 
being oblivious of the others? Can it be vitally alivé to the 
invitation, and dead to the precepts and threats? That 
vitality would be monstrous. As well might the surgeon tell 
us that he had so restored life to a paralyzed limb that it 
could now thrill with pleasure at a soothing touch of the 
gentle hand of affection, and yét that it was insensible when 
pierced with his steel to the bone; that it was fully sensitive 
to the genial warmth, but still callous to the devouring fire. 
Faith has been called the vital breath of a Christian soul. 
The analogy is good. Then it will breathe toward both pre- 
cepts and promises if it is a living soul. It is as preposterous 
to deny this as it would be to tell us of a living infant breath- 
ing in only one lung, and yet normal and healthy. If its 
organs are neither monstrous nor diseased, it must breathe in 
both lungs in order to breathe in either, else in a few mo- 
ments it will be a dead child. But 2 will breathe in both; 
to this every instinct of its vitality impels it; and it will en- 
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deavor to do so with an energy which can be repressed by no 
violence, except one which destroys life. 

Thus faith must perform its vital action in both the spheres 
of obedience and of trust or it cannot live. This becomes 
more manifest when we observe how intimately the precepts 
and promises are intermingled in the Gospel. The require- 
ment of duty and the promise of free grace are entwined to- 
gether like two melodies mingling in one harmony; the ear 
of faith cannot separate either from the heavenly strain, nor 
would it mar the concord if it could. Not only do both parts 
of the teaching alternate, as we pass from page to page of 
God’s word; they are offered to our faith in the very same 
breath. Would David (in the 32d Psalm) sing the blessedness 
of him ‘ whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered, 
to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity?’ He cannot con- 
clude without adding, ‘and in whose spirit there is no guile.’ 
Does the Apostle reassure us with the delightful declaration, 
that ‘ there is now, therefore, no condemnation to them which 
are in Christ Jesus?’ He cannot even close his sentence 
without pausing to define those who are entitled to that 
blessed assurance, as those ‘ who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the spirit.’ The faith, then, which is the instrument of 
a gratuitous justification, can never neglect the precepts of its 
Savior, for it is as much its nature to quicken the soul to the 
heeding of them, as"to the embracing of the promises. 

The second line of argument by which we prove that the 
doctrine of a free justification is the best instrument for incit- 
ing to holy living, is suggested by the adaptation of the Gospel, 
as asystem of truth, to thisend. It is the beautiful peculiarity 
of the system that God has so constructed 1t as to be the most 
efficient possible for the inculcation of holiness, as it is the 
most gracious possible for the encouragement of hope in a 
sinner’s bosom. Is not just the assertion of the Apostle, when 
he says (Titus ii. 11, 12), ‘ For the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation hath appeared to all men, teaching us that denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly in this present world?’ ete. Now, a wise 
Jehovah does not construct his works by chance. He, doubt- 
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less, designed this Gospel for both these ends. We safely infer, 
hence, that it was no part of his purpose that the Gospel of his 
grace should be a ministry of licentiousness; but he designed 
to redeem us unto holiness. Let any trait be examined which 
distinguishes the Gospel from the revelation of God made in 
the works of nature to the natural reason; it will be found 
that that trait is a moving appeal to the soul for holy living. 
We might dwell upon the greater attractiveness which the 
Gospel throws around the divine character, alluring us toward 
it, in reconciling complacency. We might dwell upon the 
power of the example of Jesus, when he ‘suffered for us, to 
leave us an example that we should follow in his steps.’ We 
might display the all-important influences of hope, sweetly 
encouraged by promised grace, replacing stubborn fear, des- 
peration, and self-accusation. It would indeed be profitable 
to unfold in contrast the chilling and depressing effects of a 
legalistic scheme operating upon the infirm, tottering efforts 
of fallen man. We could easily show how truly ‘ Hagar with 
her children is in bondage until this day.’ The serious effort 
of duty cannot but bring the sins of our hearts into comparison 
with the exalted standard of a spiritual law. And as this dis- 
closure is made to the self-righteous but convicted man, that 
the ‘law is spiritual but he is carnal, sold under sin,’ the task 
of winning a justification by rendering, in his own strength, 
an adequate obedience to this holy law, at once recognized 
and dreaded, presses upon the galled neck, until the fainting 
wretch is crushed to desperation. Many is the sinner whose 
remorseful struggles for reformation have been ended by this 
very cause, who has thrown off the futile and slavish endeavor, 
and who now goes on with a stolid hopelessness in those paths 
of sin which he is too weak to forsake, and which yet lead, as 
he knows, to perdition. Now, how inestimable is the boon of 
well-grounded hope to such a soul? Teach it that there is a 
way out of this slough of despair, that there is a gratuitous 
reconciliation, which enlists him under a gracious Captain, 
who will ‘make strength perfect in his weakness;’ that the 
believing soul is ‘complete in him in whom dwelleth all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily,’ so that the warfare may be 
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hopefully renewed, and the victory won, and the news is as 
life from the dead. 

But our design is to explain these points; that this plan of 
gratuitous justification is the most efficient ministry of holiness, 
because it sets in the strongest possible light the demands of 
the divine holiness, the inflexibility of the law, the absolute 
necessity of conformity thereto, and the evil of sin; and be- 
cause it supplies the generous incentive of devotion as our 
motive to duty. We may illustrate these positions most fairly, 
and also most forcibly, by showing the parallel applications of 
the Gospel scheme and that of the opposers. 

The legalist proposes, for instance, to pay a certain homage 
to the righteousness of God, by signalizing his reconciliation 
with a reform of his life, and the assumption of a certain 
round of duties, either of outward morality or ritualism. He 
expects the merit of these performances to satisfy the divine 
rectitude and to earn a favorable award. Such is his theory. 
But unless he is besotted with sin, does he not see that his re- 
formation is partial and unstable; that his duties are prompted 
by mixed motives, a part of his desires therein being morally 
indifferent, and a part positively selfish and deceitful; that 
his ritualism is often formal and apathetic, and that the whole 
service is tainted by a mercenary aim. This righteousness 
cannot even satisfy himself in his honest moments, yet he 
relies upon it to satisfy God’s holiness! Then, indeed, is he 
easily pleased! Then, indeed, is his holiness no very exacting 
thing! Why should man give himself much concern about 
the favor of so facile a ruler as this? The prize so easily won 
is as easily despised. But the Gospel tells a very different 
story. It shows us a divine holiness so lofty and inflexible, 
that it is incapable of conniving at defect; it will call nothing 
perfect which is not perfect, and yet can accept no less than 
perfection. So pure is this holiness, that the slightest stain 
of sin renders our raiment unfit to appear before his judgment 
seat. Nothing can be displayed there with acceptance except 
the spotless robe of Christ’s righteousness. Not even the In- 
finite Pity which commends itself to us by sending his own 
Son to die for us when we were enemies, can sway that recti- 
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tude to reward anything less than perfection. Such is the 
God with whom we aspire to dwell in heaven; the God whose 
holy eyes must judge the imperfect deeds which we present to 
him as the evidences of our title to the righteousness of faith ! 
No words are needed to show which of these creeds will most 
incite to watchtfulness and holy fear. 

But to hate and fear sin is to seek holiness. Let us contrast 
the lessons taught by the two creeds, touching the evil of sin 
and the inflexibility of the law. The legal schemes recognize 
the existence of sin and guilt, and they propose their satisfac- 
tion for them Saith the Socinian, they are remitted, out of 
the general kindliness of God, at the price of our repentance 
and reformation. Saith the ritual moralist, they are atoned 
for by the ‘sacrifice of the altar,’ and by our penances, and 
alms, and contrition, and holy works. But what are these 
atonements? These reformations, are they not shallow and 
partial? These few penitential tears are drawn more by sel- 
fish fear than by generous grief and love. These penances 
are but the mercenary traflickings of remorse. These masses 
are but the vain mumblings of superstition. And the alms 
and works are wrought in vain-glory and selfishness. Can sin 
and guilt be covered by so cheap an atonement as these ? 
Then, indeed, are they no great things! God is easily ap- 
peased, his justice easily satisfied; and what need is there that 
any sinner should stand in awe of a law which is only pro- 
claimed in order to be set aside when the moment of its appli- 
cation arrives? Why regard sin as so dread a thing, if it can 
be so slightly washed away? But now what saith the Gospel 
scheme? That this law, which so sternly prohibits every sin, 
is inexorable and eternal in every line, so that ‘heaven and 
earth shall pass away sooner than one jot or tittle shall fail’ ; 
that God descended into human flesh, and died on the cross, 
‘not to destroy it, but to fulfill’; that when once the deadly 
stain of guilt falls upon a soul, so deep and dire is that taint 
in God’s eyes, no penitential tears can avail to wash it out, 
though the head were waters, and the eyes fountains of woe; 
no alms nor penances can hide it; no human priest juggle it 
away with his spiritual magic; nothing can purge it, save 
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the blood of the Divine Son, or else the endless burning of 
penal fires. True, that blood flows freely, unbought, for every 
polluted soul, and wherever faith touches the priceless stream 
the deadly spot is cleansed ; but yet the infinite riches of God’s 
throne must be given to purge it. Thus, while the legalist 
learns in his pride to depreciate his sin, and despise the divine 
justice, the rescued believer stands with holy awe and adoring 
gratitude, ever learning a deeper, more solemn lesson of the 
dreadfulness of sin, as he looks from the blackness of the pit 
of retribution to the amazing price which was needed for his 
ransom, and the amazing love that paid it. 

Socinian books, and many others which lean toward their 
errors, teem with assertions of the mischievous effects of the 
Bible doctrine of essential justice in God. They say that it 
pints the Heavenly Father in a repulsive aspect; that it makes 
the penitent sinner recoil from him with dread; that it seeks to 
substitute fear for affection. They flout the idea that sin car- 
ries an intrinsic and necessary obligation to penalty. They 
tell us the pretended justice which demands it is but barbarian 
revenge cloaked under the veil of principle, and the creed 
which symbolized this necessity of just retribution by the per- 
petual stream of sacrificial blood, was but ‘ the theology of the 
shambles.’ Instead of that account which the Holy Scriptures 
give of the ground of Christ’s suffering, that they were because 
‘God laid on him the iniquity of us all,’ these gentlemen pro- 
pose various subordinate results as the solution of the events of 
Gethsemane and Calvary. Saith one: ‘It was designed solely 
as an example for us.’ Another: ‘It was merely a touching 
attestation of the divine pity.’ Another: ‘It was the Father’s 
expedient to draw prodigal children to himself by a beautiful 
manifestation of outgushing love.’ Now, all this is true in its 
place; but they thrust the incidental design into the place of 
the essential, thus destroying the consistency and the moral 
effect of the whole plan. These statements express subordin- 
ate truths, but they are true, because, and only because, Christ’s 
sacrefice satisfied the dwine perfections outraged by our sins. 
God and conscience both declare that justice is eternal; that 
it cannot properly give place to any expediency, however amia- 
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ble; that the man who ‘ does evil that good may come’ is wor- 
thy of a just damnation. Therefore, if this awful instance of 
divine holiness and human innocency impersonated in Jesus, 
suffering the direst inflictions which Providence has ever 
poured out on guilty men, is to be left unexplained by essen- 
tial justice, then it is effectually emptied of all its encouraging 
lessons of divine pity and penitent hope. It rather stands out 
as a terrible anomaly, confounding justice with gratuitous 
cruelty, principle with expediency, innocence with the foulest 
guilt, and converting the foundations of the divine rectitude 
into a chaos, the contemplation of which freezes love into 
horror, and hope into despair. There is no longer a source 
left in Gethsemane or Calvary for a single influence which may 
allure the penitent soul to better things. We retort the charge, 
then, and assert [what experience bears out] that this hunfani- 
tarian theology is as corrupting to man as it is dishonoring to 
God. When one of these professed advocates of ‘advanced 
thought’ is heard babbling this shallow creed, if he be not 
only babbling in the idleness of his conceit, he had best not 
be trusted with any rights of other people, for he is but con- 
fessing his own obtuseness to moral obligation. The obliga- 
tion of ill-desert to penalty is as original as the obligation of 
well-desert to reward. He who boasts his indifference to the 
one will not be slow to betray the other. One who is ready 
so flippantly to strip his God of his judicial rights, is not likely 
to stickle at plundering his fellow-man of his rights. In this 
theory of sin, punishment, and atonement, he has adopted the 
creed of expediency. Will he not act on a similar one in his 
own affairs? Worst of all, he has fashioned to himself a God 
of expediency. Nothing can be so corrupting to the soul as 
to have an imperfect or sinful model exalted upon its throne 
as the object of its adoration, the standard of its imitation. 
‘They that make idols are like unto them: so is every one 
that trusteth in them.’ As the arrow is ever prone to sink 
below its aim, so men will ever allow themselves to be worse 
than the divinities they reverence. Nor can any preceptive 
stringency repair this corrupting effect. In his precepts God 
enjoins upon us a rigid standard. He that justifieth the wicked 
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is as abominable to God as he that condemneth the righteous. 
If we presume to do evil that good may come, we are justly 
damned. If expediency prompts us to deny truth or right, 
we are forbidden to yield on the peril of our souls. In this 
case, ‘he that loveth his own life shall lose it.? Thousands of 
God’s dear children have been required to be martyrs rather 
than deny the right. Now, God has also told us that our 
morality is to consist in the imitation of him. A father pro- 
hibits his sons, under the severest penalties, ever to postpone 
principle to expediency. But the sons see their father do the 
very thing as often as plausible occasion arises! Such a family 
government may make them skulking hypocrites; it can never 
make them honest men. 

Our crowning plea is, that the Gospel plan of gratuitous 
justification is most promotive of good fruits, because it fur- 
nishes us with a supreme motive for obedience, which is at 
once the most permanent and energetic, and the most worthy. 
‘We love him, because he first loved us.’ Very little reflec- 
tion is needed to see that when once human nature became 
godless, all plans of future blessedness, by what divines call a 
‘covenant of works,’ that is, engaging to dispense future re- 
ward for present service on the ground of merit, became inef- 
fectual. Such was the dispensation of promise made to Adam: 
‘Do and live.’ For him it was then appropriate. His nature 
was then pure, and in harmony with the rectitude of his 
Maker and Lawgiver. The keeping of God’s commands, all 
of which his heart both approved and loved, was intrinsically 
pleasant to him; it was sweet to him to obey for the sake of 
the honor thus done to the Father whom he adored. When 
the additional appeal was made to his legitimate desire for his 
own welfare and for that of his expected offspring, by the 
promise and threat, this supplied a subordinate motive for the 
same obedience, consistent with the higher motives. Thus 
man’s free agency was placed under the most potent and benefi- 
cent influences conceivable by us before the Gospel was re- 
vealed to work out for himself a holy and happy destiny. But, 
since the race has become ‘alienated from God by wicked 
works,’ all this is changed, and that plan has become inappro- 
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priate. Some one may reply: ‘But does not the Bible still 
say to sinners, “ If thou wilt enter into life keep the command- 
ments” ’? We answer: Yes; Christ said this to the young 
ruler, but it was said in reply to his self-righteous question, 
‘What good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life?” 
(Matt. xix. 16.) He demanded to know the plan for saving 
himself by works; Christ could give him no other answer 
than the one given by the covenant of works. But the real 
design of the Savior was, after all, to lead him to the experi- 
mental knowledge that this plan was now impracticable for 
sinners. And there can be no better exposition of the reason 
why, than that which is contained in this instance—viz., that 
from a sinner like him a covenant of works could only pro- 
cure an obedience which was partial and mercenary. Men, 
since the fall, are alienated from God, opposed to godliness, 
supremely self-willed, and toward God supremely selfish. Now, 
a hireling may, for wages, serve a master whom he dislikes. 
That is to say, the loose verbal usage of men speaks of his labor 
as the service of his employer. But, in strictness of speech, 
the unwilling hirling is serving himself of his employer. He 
labors, not for the employer, but for his wages; that is, for 
himself. The whole transaction is purely mercenary. And 
such is the best result which a legal scheme can produce from 
our fallen nature. But is such a pretended righteousness wor- 
thy of approbation before that God who ‘requireth truth in 
the inward parts’? To an earthly parent it would be an in- 
sult. How much more must it not be a dishonor to the Father 
of our spirits ? 

The Gospel proposes, therefore, no such sorry scheme as this. 
In devising a religion for sinners, God, acting with a wisdom 
worthy of his nature, has omitted the whole notion of pur- 
chase and merit as irrelevant to both the legal and moral state 
of creatures condemned and corrupted. He has provided a 
gratuitous salvation, in which satisfaction to the rights of the 
law is wondrously combined with the most persuasive love to the 
culprits, in which ‘mercy and truth meet together, and right- 
eousness and peace kiss each other.’ Providing in the unspeak- 
able love and pity of redemption the sweetest conceivable in- 
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strument for alluring the hostile heart to himself, and turning 
its mistrust into grateful love, it bestows ‘remission of sins, 
and inheritance among all them who are sanctified,’ simply ‘ by 
faith which is in Christ,’ as a free gift, the gift of the Father’s 
infinite mercy, Christ’s dying love, and the .Holy Spirit’s 
condescension, in advance of all workings and earnings of 
the sinner’s own. And, in bestowing of it, Christ says to the 
grateful, melting beneficiary, ‘If thou lovest me, keep my 
commandments.’ Let it be supposed that any service is elicited 
by this tender appeal, then how superior, in its disinterested- 
ness, to that mercenary trafficking for future advantage which 
the self-righteous heart had offered to God. But to compare 
them would be a disparagement to this evangelical obedience. 
Evidently, if there is practical power in this Gospel plan, its 
fruits, and its fruits alone, are suitable [while creating no claim 
of debt against our Proprietor and Redeemer] to receive the 
smile of his approbation. They are the work of his own grace, 
the results of Christ’s blood and the Spirit’s cleansing, the first 
flush of the returning image of God’s holiness. 

But moralists sometimes reply, that while this theory may 
be very beautiful, it is impracticable. They say they know 
human nature, and they know how Utopian is the hope of 
governing mankind by disinterested devotion. ‘ Self-interest,’ 
they exclaim, ‘is the main lever of human action, and if the 
divines wish to produce practical effects, they must place the 
plea of self-interest in the forefront of their appeal.’ This we 
flatly deny. Believing as we do that human nature is godless, 
and alienated from all heavenly goodness, we yet assert that it 
contains amidst its ruins enough to refute this miserable phil- 
osophy. There are men so degraded as to be supremely sel- 
fish, even toward their fellows. But when we look at the better 
instances of social virtue found among the ungodly, we find 
that self-interest is not the most abiding, nor the most ener- 
getic principle of action. Disinterested social affections en- 
dure more, and do more, than fear or avarice. That reader 
must be unblessed, indeed, with those affections who has not 
experienced this truth in his own history. Let him ask him- 
self, whence it is that he receives the service which is most 
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grateful to his own soul, as well as most prompt and punctual ? 
Not from the mercenary hirelings who covet his gold, or who 
fear his frown, but from friends or children, who find their 
happiness in pleasing him. In the hours of his anguish and 
danger, who ministered to him with most unflagging and self- 
sacrificing zeal? It was a sister, a wife, or a daughter, who, 
exposed to no wrath or penalty from him, and utterly forget- 
ful of the thought of all other reward than his rescue and his 
happiness, lavished their strength and care at his bedside with 
a perseverance which all his gold could not have purchased 
from a hireling nurse. But we find our best argument in 
witnessing the sacrifices of that affection which is the purest 
and most generous of all the remnants of Eden left in human 
hearts. In every virtuous household we see a ruler, who is 
served with an obedience more tireless and uncomplaining 
than fear ever exacted from the subjects of a despot. No 
slave of an Eastern Sultan, with the bow-string or the scime- 
tar suspended over his neck, ever toiled for his monarch as the 
servant of this ruler for him. At his slightest call, ease and 
fatigue are alike disregarded ; his voice silences every other 
wish, and life itself is not held too dear a sacrifice for him. 
That king is the infant in his cradle, and the servant is the 
virtuous mother! He is powerless, dependent, impotent to 
bestow reward or penalty; but that very helplessness is his 
sceptre, and by it he rules as autocrat, dominating every other 
motive in the mother’s heart. Love is the mightiest lever of 
human action, not fear nor selfishness. ‘ For love is strong as 
death ; jealousy is cruel as the grave; the coals thereof are 
coals of fire, which hath a most vehement flame. Many 
waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it; 
if a man would give all the substance of his house for love, it 
would utterly be contemned.’ 

Now, then, if grace does beget evangelical love in the be- 
liever’s heart, we have in it a principle of new obedience as 
much more permanent and powerful, as it is purer than the 
mercenary selfishness of the legalist. But this is just what 
the Gospel promises and effects. When the penitent beholds 
the divine compassion flowing in the redeeming blood of his 
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Savior, and comprehends the freeness and vastness of the love 
of redemption, he learns that most potent of all motives, ‘ The 
love of Christ constraineth us.’ We may righteously join in 
the indignant reply : 

‘Talk they of morals? O thou bleeding Lamb, 

The great morality is love to thee!’ 

It thus appears that the charges of immoral results against 
the Bible doctrine of gratuitous justification are the antipodes 
of truth. That doctrine is the best, yea, the only adequate 
enforcement of true holiness. It is the glory of the Gospel, 
that faith, and faith alone, ‘is the victory which overcometh 
the world.’ 
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Since the publication of Darwin’s celebrated work on the 

Origin of Species by Natural Selection, which made its ap- 

pearance in this country some fourteen years ago, quite a 
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number of volumes bearing on the subject have been issued 
from the press. The titles of a few of these have been placed 
at the head of this article. Darwin’s work has gone through 
several editions, and almost every scientist of note has thought 
it necessary to give the public, in some form or other, the 
benefit of his views of Darwin’s theory. 

So long as it remained a purely scientific question, the 
general public had no especial interest in the discussion, but 
the conclusions claimed by the latest advocates of this theory 
as legitimate, are of such fearful import as justly to arouse the 
profoundest emotions in the minds of all intelligent Christians, 
and to point to the necessity of meeting promptly this boldest 
attack of modern infidelity upon the foundations of our reli- 
gious faith. 

In the progress of modern scientific thought there have been 
some strange developments. The commendable modesty of 
the older scientists in the discussion of natural phenomena, 
and especially in drawing conclusions from few and imperfect 
data, has given place to a dogmatism as bold and arrogant as 
ever fell from the lips of the most bigoted and narrow-minded 
theologian of the dark ages. In fact, the dogmatic spirit has 
become so rampant in some departments of modern physical 
science, that the earnest, conscientious seeker after truth is 
shocked at the bold assertions made, but agreeably disappointed 
at the insufficient grounds upon which the most startling con- 
clusions are based. The most sacred feelings of our nature 
are outraged by the utterances of some of these self-constituted 
high priests of nature, whose language is as blasphemous as it 
is flippant and false. In proof whereof, listen to the words of 
Huxley, one of the most distinguished of modern scientific 
writers: ‘The myths of Paganism are as dead as Osiris or 
Zeus, and the man who should revive them, in opposition to 
the knowledge of our time, would be justly laughed to scorn ; 
but the coeval émaginations current among the rude inhabi- 
tants of Palestine, recorded by writers whose very name and 
age are admitted by every scholar to be unknown, have un- 
fortunately not yet shared their fate. In this nineteenth century, 
as at the dawn of modern physical science, the cosmogony of 
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the semi-barbarous Hebrew is the incubus of the philosopher 
and the opprobrium of the orthodox.’ Again: ‘ Extinguished 
theologians lie about the cradle of every science as the stran- 
gled snakes about that of Hercules; and history records that 
whenever science and orthodoxy have been fairly opposed, the 
latter has been forced to retire from the lists, bleeding and 
crushed, if not annihilated; scotched, if not slain. Ortho- 
doxy, though, at present, bewildered and afraid to move, is as 
willing as ever to insist that the first chapter of Genesis con- 
tains the beginning and the end of sound science, and to visit, 
with such petty thunderbolts as its half-paralyzed hands can 
hurl, those who refuse to degrade nature to the level of primi- 
tive Judaism.’ Again, he says, ‘ Plague, pestilence, and fam- 
ine are admitted, by all but fools, to be the natural result of 
causes, for the most part fully within human control, and not 
the unavoidable tortures inflicted by wrathful Omnipotence 
upon his helpless handiwork.’ 

Says Biichner: ‘ Every science, and especially every philoso- 
phy, that seeks reality instead of appearance, truth instead of 
pretence, must necessarily be atheistic, otherwise it blocks up 
against itself the path to its end, the truth. As soon, then, as 
in a philosophic book the word “ God” occurs, except in criti- 
cism or reference, one may confidently lay it aside; in it will 
be found nothing capable of promoting the real progress of 
knowledge. In properly scientific works the word will be 
seldom met with, for in scientific matters the word “God” is 
only another expression for our ignorance; in like manner, as 
on more special occasions, the words “ vital force,” “ instinct,” 
“soul,” ete. 

What stronger, more sacrilegious language could be used ? 
But it will not do to stop our ears to the scoffings of modern 
infidelity, or to refuse to investigate the alleged facts upon 
which the threatened overthrow of Christianity is based. A 
thousand times, in days gone by, has Satan marshalled his hosts 
against the citadel of revealed truth, and with terrible on- 
slaught attempted to carry her ramparts by storm; but, when 
the smoke of battle had cleared away, her impregnable towers 
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are seen to rear their battlements aloft unscathed. So will it 
be in the contest now in progress. 

At the first announcement of Darwinism, it was claimed to 
be not inconsistent with Christianity, and so we ourselves be- 
lieved. Even Mr. Darwin speaks of a‘ Creator and Ruler of 
the universe,’ but his writings contain no expression of belief 
in the Creator, and the quotations given above show that his 
most learned followers, not satisfied with ignoring God and 
the Bible, have utterly discarded all allegiance to any such 
Supreme Being as Revelation declares to be the Sovereign of 
the universe. 

What, then, is Darwinism? or what does Darwin teach ? 
In few words, that naturalists have been wrong hitherto in 
supposing that there is any essential difference in the various 
species and genera of animals. In other words, that the oyster, 
fish, bird, cat, dog, monkey, man, all are the offspring, the 
descendants, of some one or few primordial forms of animal 
existence. That solely by the operation of certain laws, the 
higher animals have been developed gradually, through count- 
less ages, from lower forms, without the intervention of a per- 
sonal Creator; that surrounding circumstances so modify and 
control the existence of animals as to allow only the fittest to 
survive, and, in the struggle for existence which necessarily 
takes place, those peculiarities of structure which best adapt a 
given animal to a particular condition will be gradually de- 
veloped, until new species are formed. This derivation of the 
higher animals from the lower is true also of man, and the 
same law of development and survival of the fittest, is applica- 
ble to plants as well as to animals. Man’s descent, or rather 
ascent, has been, according to Darwin, from the lowest marine 
animals—through fishes, frogs, reptiles, birds, opossums, mon- 
keys—to his present high estate. This theory rejects as un- 
scientific and foolish, the idea of man’s creation some six 
thousand years ago, and its advocates undertake to establish, 
from indubitable facts and sound logic, the existence of man 
upon the earth for many thousands, if not for many millions, 
of years. Our purpose in this article is to examine this theory 
of derivation so far as it relates to the existence of man. That 
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it was possible for Omnipotence to so impress ‘in the begin- 
ning,’ upon one or a few forms of matter, the capability of in- 
definite development, so as to evolve therefrom all the varied 
forms of animal life, we are free to admit, but that it did so 
please him thus to exert his power has by no means been 
clearly proved. Even if established in reference to all ani- 
mals save man, it would not, in our humble judgment, con- 
flict with the declarations of Holy Writ. Moses, the divine 
historian, tells us that God said, ‘Let the earth bring forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit 
after his kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth;’ and 
again, ‘ Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his 
kind—cattle and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after 
his kind,’ thus seeming to imply that they were produced by 
natural agencies; but when he comes to man, the language is, 
‘And God said, Let us make man in our own image, after our 
likeness.” ‘So God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him.’ We are also told that ‘ God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life.’ Surely this cannot mean that 
he was ‘developed,’ body and soul, from the ‘beasts that 
perish.” The hasty rejection of the Bible by many scientific 
men, because of an apparent contradiction between its teach- 
ings and that of science, is astounding. Would they give it 
the same patient, thorough examination that they do all ques- 
tions of science, the result, we believe, would be different. 
There are two propositions which we think the Christian may 
freely admit. They are: 1st. That God does not require us 
in his word to believe anything contrary to our reason. There 
are many things, both in nature and in Revelation, which we 
cannot comprehend, but nothing in either which contradicts 
reason. 2d. That a written revelation from God cannot be 
in conflict with the great facts and truths of nature; and should 
such a conflict be made to appear, the fault must be in our 
interpretation. Al true revelations from God are necessarily 
in harmony. We are prepared to go with the scientist to the 
full extent of conclusions, which can legitimately be drawn 
from facts, but we must be sure that his alleged facts are true, 
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and that his conclusions are legitimate. Whence came we? 
what are we? and whither are we going? are questions of the 
profoundest interest. Age after age these great problems 
have presented themselves for solution, and succeeding genera- 
tions of wise.men, either ignorant of Revelation or rejecting 
its teachings, have busied their brains in vainly striving to 
unravel these mysteries, more perplexing than the fabled 
riddle of the Sphinx. In our day these questions have excited 
a renewed interest, because of the boasted discovery of the 
long-sought solution in the theory of ‘Evolution or origin of 
species by natural selection,’ as Mr. Darwin calls it. 

In proof of this theory, a condensed statement of which has 
been given above, Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, in a very 
learned and recently published work, brings forward certain 
facts in zoology, botany, embryology, geology, and anthropo- 
logy. A careful examination of this work shows clearly that 
the writer, allured by the fascination of a brilliant theory, has 
left the safe path of induction and plunged into the deceptive 
mazes of fancy and imagination with all the ardor of an en- 
thusiast. He starts out with the conditional proposition, ‘ Jf 
the theory of the transformation of animals be true, it is quite 
natural that we should find transitional forms.’ These transi- 
tional formsare sought, first, in the lowest and most minute forms 
of existence, and the claim is made, that because botanists and 
zoologists have not agreed whether certain organizations shall 
be classed as animals or plants, therefore they are neither, but 
intermediate. The writer is very careful to use the words 
‘perhaps,’ ‘probably,’ etc., and thinks that the evidence of 
observers favors the idea of spontaneous generation. Because 
certain amcebee and englenalow forms of animal life cannot 
readily be distinguished from the spores or young of the sim- 
plest plants, ‘ the origin of the vegetable world must be sought 
in these beings ’—clearly a non sequitur. So with his deriva- 
tion of the anemones—corals and jelly-fish from the sponges ; 
his language shows the unsatisfactory nature of the arguments 
to his own mind, for he says, ‘here we see their probable 
origin.” Has any naturalist yet proved by actual observation 
that these species are thusderived? Assuredly not. Again, 
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his derivation of worms from infusoriz is clearly hypothetical, 
and so acknowledged. From worms, he tells us, come the 
articulates, mollusks, and vertebrates, all based, according to 
his own admission, upon mere hypothesis; and so with his 
‘tree of life,’ deduced from the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. Though boldly arguing from geology to prove the 
gradual development of the higher forms of life from the 
lower, he admits, that ‘in the present state of geology we 
should receive all conclusions with great caution, being pre- 
pared at any moment to have them modified, or even dis- 
proved, by further research.’ Dr. Chapman’s argument from 
embryology is no more conclusive or substantial than that 
from zoology and geology. He tells us that men, ignorant of 
the early stages of plants and animals, will hardly believe that 
‘sea-weeds, oaks, star-fishes, guinea-pigs, rabbits, dogs, and 
men, begin their life an the same way.’ Not only the ‘igno- 
rant,’ but also the learned, refuse to believe such an assertion. 
It may be that with our imperfect organs and instruments of 
vision, we cannot discern the difference between the germinal 
vesicle or spot in the egg of a reptile and a bird, nor be able 
to explain why both ‘ divide in two or more segments,’ or be- 
come, in an early stage of development, ‘ guitar-shaped,’ or 
any other shape; yet we do know that in these simple cells 
there is wrapped up a power which invariably brings forth 
the animal ‘after its kind.’ Is it philosophical, is it scientific, 
is tt sensible, to argue the derivation of species from our ina- 
bility to see differences which, from their very nature, are to 
us tnvisible ? 

The question is asked, ‘Is there any explanation of the fact 
that man and the lower animals are undistinguishable in the 
early stages of their existence, and the transitory phases 
through which man passes in the course of development are 
more or less permanently represented in the lower animals ?’ 
Here, as in other places, the writer uses man’s inability to dis- 
tinguish as an argument to prove the existence of something 
which a subsequent development shows could not have ex- 
isted. There is a vast difference between likeness or simé- 
larity and identity of structure or substance. He takes the 
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precaution to say that ‘man is not absolutely at any time a 
a reptile, dog,’ ete., but, ‘at certain periods, their organization 
‘is undtstinguishable.’ Dr. Chapman is too sensible to say 
they are identical. The grapes which Zeuxis painted were so 
like real grapes that even the birds pecked at them; but this 
did not prove them to be real. Dr. Chapman might as well 
argue that the kalima paralekta and other butterflies of Sum- 
atra and Borneo are absolutely leaves, because Mr. Wallace, a 
distinguished naturalist, tells us that they are undistinguish- 
able. He says, when lighting in a bush or tree, ‘they were 
generally searched for in vain, for, while gazing intently at 
the very spot where one disappeared, it would often suddenly 
dart out and again vanish twenty or fifty yards further on.’ 
Speaking of the kalima, Mr. Wallace says, ‘the little tails of 
the hind wing touch the branch and form a perfect stalk to 
the leaf; the wings give exactly the perspective effect of a 
shrivelled leaf, and we have size, color, form, markings, and 
habits, all combining to produce a disguise which may be said 
to be absolutely perfect, and yet nobody believes them to be 
leaves or the lineal descendants of leaves; no more should we 
believe, because of the undistinguishable appearance of birds 
and turtles, or men and frogs, at a certain stage ot the em- 
bryo, that they had a common ancestor. 

In his chapter on anthropology, the Doctor begins by say- 
ing, ‘If it be admitted that the different kinds of existing 
animals are the modified descendants of preéxisting animals, 
then it follows necessarily that if man is an animal, he must 
have descended from some preéxisting animal.’ By no means, 
unless we agree with the atheistic Biichner, that ‘in scientific 
matters the word God is only another expression for our igno- 
rance.’ Believing, as we do, from evidence as scientific as it 
is scriptural, that man has not only a body, allied in form and 
function to that of the animal, but also a soul that separates 
him immeasurably from the rest of God’s creatures, we can 
even admit, for argument’s sake, that these creatures may 
have been developed, and yet that man is not therefore neces- 
sarily ‘descended from some preéxisting animal.’ The ana- 
tomical homologies of animal structures do not prove unity of 
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origin, save as the work of one designing intelligence. The 
unity of the Divine conception, as seen throughout creation, 
but establishes the unity of the Creator. How could there be 
other than the closest analogy or similarity of structure be- 
tween the bones and muscles of all animals intended to walk, 
and run, and chew, and swallow, and digest; between the 
lungs intended to breathe the same atmosphere, and draw 
therefrom the one element essential to life; between eyes 
intended to perceive the same objects; between ears in- 
tended to cateh the same sonorous vibrations; between all the 
anatomical and physiological peculiarities which characterize 
the animal kingdom? How natural to see in it all the unity 
of the Divine plan, and the grand and beautiful adaptation 
of all God’s creatures to surrounding circumstances—the har- 
monious interdependence of animate and inanimate nature. 
Rev. Baden Powell thus expresses the same idea: ‘ All science 
is but the partial reflecticn, in the reason of man, of the great, 
all-pervading reason of the universe. And thus the wnity of 
science is the reflection of the wnzty of nature, and of the wnity 
of that supreme reason and intelligence which pervades and 
rules over nature, and from whence all reason and all science 
is derived.’ Dr. Chapman argues from the shape and small 
size of the few skulls which have been found, of what he denomi- 
nates pre-historic man, that he was clearly of a very low type 
of organization, and he introduces Prof. Schaffhausen to tell 
us that these skulls ‘ place the primitive man lower in the scale 
than the rudest savage’; and yet, speaking of the same skulls, 
Mr. Wallace, an advocate of Darwinism, says, ‘ what is extra- 
ordinary, the few remains yet known of pre-historic man do 
not indicate any material diminution in the size of the brain’; 
and Prof. Huxley, speaking of one of these skulls, remarks, it 
is ‘a fair average skull, which might have belonged to a philoso- 
pher.’ Some of the advocates of the development theory lay 
great stress on the small brain of savages compared with that 
of the highly civilized nations; and yet Mr. Wallace tells us 
that some Esquimaux skulls are known of 113 eubie inches 
capacity, hardly less than the largest among Europeans—the 
average of the most intellectual nations beirg 94 cubic inches. 
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Mr. Wallace also adds: ‘The absolute bulk of the brain is not 
necessarily much less in savage than in civilized man.’ The 
‘largest Teutonic skull in the celebrated collection of Dr. Da- 
vis is 112.4 inches, while he has one of an Araucanian of 1153, 
an Esquimaux of 113.1, a Negro of 105.8, and an Australian 
of 1042 eubie inches. It is well established, that a human 
skull measuring less than 65 cubic inches is always that of an 
idiot; while the largest headed gorilla yet known, which is 
said so strongly to resemble man, has a brain capacity of only 
343 inches. If man be a developed animal, why has not his 
brain capacity increased during the last three thousand years ? 
And if the development of this organ be a necessary growth of 
man’s struggle for existence, why has the savage not only 
about the same amount of material in his brain as the highly 
civilized man? But the corresponding parts also are there, 
which readily admit of intellectual cultivation and expansion, 
though not of material growth. The possibilities which lie 
dormant in the skull of the savage, like rudimentary structures 
in lower animals, are not so much what has been lost by disuse 
as the premonitions or foreshadowings of power, which require 
only favorable surroundings for their development. 

Dr. Biichner, in his recent work on The Past, Present, and 
Future of Man, undertakes to give us the the facts and argu- 
ments which, in the estimation of scientific men, establish, with 
perfeet clearness, man’s pre-historic existence—the word pre- 
historic being used to express what is generally understood by 
pre-Adamic. A critical examination of the work in question, 
we think, will convince any unprejudiced mind that his con- 
clusion, like most of his alleged facts, rests upon an unsubstan- 
tial basis. He declares in one place that man’s origin and 
destiny have been veiled in the deepest obscurity of impenetra- 
ble secrecy, until, within a few years past, science has thrown 
a clear and certain light upon these mysteries, leaving nothing 
further to be desired; and, in another place, in answer to the 
question, Whence do we come? he tells us that ‘ to enter upon 
this field is so far an uncertain and dangerous course that, with 
regard to most points, we have to depend rather on asswmp- 
tion, conclusions from analogy, and the like, than on direct 
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knowledge, and thus fancy must lend its aid to reason in test- 
ing and arranging the evidence.’ What a frail superstructure 
of so-called science is that which is built upon fancy, and how 
foolish to ask sensible men to seek shelter beneath it. He 
adopts Professor Hickel’s view, that there are two great errors 
which now, as formerly, stand in opposition to the human in- 
tellect. These are denominated the geocentric and the anthro- 
pocentric errors. The former consists in regarding the earth 
as the central point and chief object in the whole universe; 
the latter in regarding man, made in the image of God, as the 
central point and chief object of the whole animal creation. 
The first of these errors was swept away by Copernicus, Kep- 
ler, Galileo, and Newton; the latter, our author asserts, has 
been overthrown by Lamarck, Goethe, Lyeil, Darwin, and 
others. All evolutionists, or Darwinians, boldly assert that 
man, although the highest and, perhaps, the youngest member 
of the organic kingdom, has already lived upon the earth dur- 
ing a period in comparison with which the few thousands of 
years covered by human history and tradition sink almost to 
a single moment. Let us examine, somewhat in detail, the 
geological proofs which are so strenuously insisted upon for 
the establishment of this position. 

1. In 1852 a cave was discovered near the town of Aurinac, 
in the southern part of France, the mouth of which was closed 
by a slab of sandstone. In this cave were human bones and 
flint instruments of various kinds. Some years afterward a 
careful examination of this cave disclosed a variety of bones 
belonging to species of animals now existing, and also the 
bones of extinct animals. Now, what conclusion would nat- 
urally be drawn from these facts. Simply, that the ancient 
inhabitants of France had used this as a burial place, where, 
in accordance with the custom of partially civilized nations, 
implements, weapons, etc., were deposited with the dead. The 
same cave had also been used previously, and, perhaps, subse- 
quently, by wild beasts. The slab was evidently placed over 
the entrance to prevent the ingress of wild animals. Dr. 
Biichner, to whose work the reader is referred, admits that the 
data furnished by the discovery at Aurinac indicate that the 
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burial ceremonies of these cave people must have been pre- 
cisely like the funeral ceremonies of some of our Indian tribes. 
‘He declares in one place that by these facts man’s pre-historic 
existence is ‘perfectly demonstrated, and yet he admits that 
the opposite opinion ‘still maintains itself in great force in some 
scientific and in many non-scientific circles.’ How strange 
that these scientific men will not believe a perfeet demon- 
stration! It is marvellous, indeed! The truth is, the demon- 
stration is so far from being perfect, that some eminent geolo- 
gists, who adopt Darwin’s theory, do not rely upon the cave 
discoveries for their belief. Lyell, in his Antiquity of Man, 
says that, after visiting several caves, ‘I came to the opinion 
that the human bones mixed with those of extinct animals in 
osseous breccias and cavern mud, in different parts of Europe, 
were probably not coeval.’ *Tis true, Lyell has changed his 
opinion in reference to the antiquity of man, but on account 
of other evidence than that furnished by the caves. Similar 
caves: have been discovered in various parts of Europe, into 
some of which the bones had evidently been swept by streams 
communicating with the surface of the country, into others 
they had been carried, in all probability, by wild beasts. 

2. In the northern part of France, in the valley of a small 
stream called the Somme, are some diluvial deposits of gravel, 
among which have been found the bones of extinct animals, 
such as elephants, rhinoceroses, bears, etc., and, in late years, 
stones of flint which rudely represent implements used by man. 
These implements are not ground, polished, or ornamented in 
any way whatever, and hence some persons have denied them 
to be the work of human hands. Suppose, however, they were 
made by man, shall we conclude with our author that their 
rude and imperfect construction argues man’s pre-historic exist- 
ence? He thinks that the evidence of man’s antiquity is not 
weakened by the fact that no human bones were found with 
these implements, and with the extinct animals of that period. 
Tis true, he makes a great flourish over the fact that a human 
lower jaw was taken from a similar gravel pit at Abbeville, 
where flint instruments had been found. He gives the date 
of the discovery, 28th of March, 1813, and admits that the 
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English savants objected to the genuineness of the jaw, which 
he very uncharitably ascribes to jealousy of French discoveries, 
and tells us that on 13th of May, 1863, an international scien- 
tific commision decided that the jaw was genuine. Fifty years’ 
discussion on a jaw, and yet the authenticity of said jaw still 
in doubt, as our author admits in a note in the appendix to his 
work! In the same appendix mention is made of similar in- 
stances in which human bones were found, proving man a fossil 
animal, and, strange to say, he winds up by asserting, that 
‘these and a number of similar diseoveries of various dates 
require, however, a more accurate testing and establishment 
by scientific authorities before they can be employed as satis- 
factory scientific evidence.’ Why, then, are they brought for- 
ward? The truth is, no well authenticated ease of fossil hu- 
man bones, which point unmistakably to man’s pre-historic 
existence, has ever yet been adduced. Nothwithstanding our 
author’s positive assertions, that the case is clearly, unmistak- 
ably made out, we find him aetually telling us in the appen- 
dix that doubts do exist, and that sueh men as Elie de Bean- 
mont, Eugene Robert, and other French savants, do doubt 
the diluvial character of the axe or flint-bearing deposits. 

3. The traces of the action of man upon the bones of extinct 
animals. Some of these bones seem to have been scraped, 
others to have been broken, as if for the purpose of extracting 
the marrow, while upon others rude carvings or drawings 
have been made. The evidences of man’s great antiquity, he 
says, are ‘quite sufficient to convince any one, however incredu- 
lous or obstinate’; and yet people do doubt, and will continue 
to doubt, unless better proofs are furnished. Why may not 
these bones have been scraped and broken by the teeth of 
some other animal than man, and the carvings have been done 
long after the animals became extinct? Further discoveries, he 
says, have been made within the last few years, which, with a 
thoughtful proviso, ‘¢f these prove to be correct, will carry the 
antiquity of the human race upon the earth to a period of 
which no one has hitherto ventured even todream. How singn- 
lar that a conclusion should be positively asserted on evidence, 
in one plaee pronounced indubitable, which, in another place, 
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the author himself does not believe; for he says, in speaking of 
the facts, ‘¢/ these prove to be well founded.’ 

' 4, Remains of piles have been found in eertain lakes in 
Switzerland and Italy, upon which evidently human habita- 
tions were once erected. These are said to prove, ‘beyond a 
shadow of @ doubt, man’s pre-historic existence; and yet we 
know that Herodotus and Hippocrates mention certain Ro- 
man colonists on the Rhine, who dwelt in pile-villages, and cer- 
tain tribes in Thrace who used similar dwellings. Even at the 
present day settlements of this kind are found in New Guinea. 
There is no positive evidence in such remains that the builders 
of these lake-houses were other than a partially civilized people, 
who lived within the historic period. 

5. Indian mounds and shell-heaps. We happen to know 
something of these mounds from personal observation, for we 
have opened and examined a number carefully, but have never, 
found anything to establish their pre-historie or pre-Adamic 
character. There was nothing peculiar in the human bones 
discovered, and nothing to point to a very primitive condition 
of things, but much to indicate that the mound-builders were 
far in advance of our Indians in the arts of civilized life. 
There is now before us a human head, sculptured from a hard 
silicious rock, which was taken from one of these mounds, and 
which, with its strongly-marked features, shows a fine intel- 
leetual development. The favorite theory of evolutionists, that 
man has ascended from a lower to a higher type, finds no con- 
firmation, but the contrary, from an examination of mounds 
and the remains of ancient cities and fortifications in the Uni- 
ted States and in Central America. Stevens, in his travels, 
tells us of the wonderful remains he met with, and Squires 
and Davis describe the implements discovered in their search 
among the mounds, all of which show a remarkable progress 
in the wrong direction. No human bones occur in the shell- 
heaps. 

6. Tumuli in giants’ graves, and Dolmens or stone-tables, 
called in Scotland Cremlechs, found in various parts of Eu- 
rope. Surely these prove no pre-historic antiquity, since Dr. 
Hooker communicated to the meeting of the British Associa- 
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tion, in 1868, the fact that the Khaseas of Bengal, at the pres- 
ent day, erect similar Dolmens or stone-tables, and no remains 
in the tumuli have been discovered which carry them back to 
hoar antiquity. Perhaps the borings, made some years ago in 
the valley of the Nile, ought to be mentioned, in which vari- 
ous fragments of works of art, such as burnt bricks and pottery, 
were found, some at a depth of fifty or sixty feet; but scien- 
tists differ so greatly in their estimate of the age of these frag- 
ments, based upon the rate of deposit of sediment in the delta, 
that no satisfactory conclusion can be based upon these discov- 
eries. Indeed, Lyell, the distinguished geologist, in speaking 
of a brick found in a boring seventy-two feet deep, says, ‘the 
brick in question might be comparatively very modern.’ 

How old, then, is man? Dr. Biichner evidently approaches 
the subject with some misgivings, for he candidly acknowl- 
edges that calculations of this sort are exceedingly difficult. 
He says: ‘We do not even know the total length of the alluvial 
period which separates us from antediluvian - times, but have 
to depend upon calculations which are different in different 
placesqan. We do not even know how long the existence 
of the antediluvian animals, upon which the whole question 
turns, may have extended into the alluvial period at particular 
places; and we know nothing certain as to the time either of 
their first appearance, or of their extinction.’ In another 
place his imagination runs wild with his facts, and he tells us 
that man’s presence on the earth can only be calculated by 
hundreds of thousands of years. To be sure he does not 
mean to affirm the exact number of years of man’s existence, 
for he tells us that, in our calculations in reference to the age 
of the stratified deposits, ‘a hundred+ million years, more or 
less, is of little consequence.’ The failure to find true fossil 
human bones is attributed to the fact that such remains are 
only in the tropical regions which have not been eaplored. Dr. 
Biichner tells us that true history is not so old as is commonly 
believed ; it is authoritative only for about one thousand four 
hundred years before our era. Previous to that period there 
is nothing but myths and unreliable traditions; and yet he 
affirms, in another place, that ‘the Chinese possess a complete 
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picture of the progress of their civilization, which in its main 
features agrees perfectly with the results of scientific investi- 
gations,’ and extends back over one hundred thousand years. 
This picture, he says, commences with the time when men 
lived naked upon trees; afterward they clothed themselves 
with leaves and bark; later still with skins. In the same 
way, he tells us, the ancient traditions of the Hebrews and 
others all point to a primitive savage state, from which the 
human race rose to a higher condition. The opposite of this 
is true, in some instances at least. From the Hebrews we ob- 
tain the Mosaic history of Paradise and of man’s degradation ; 
while among the most cultivated nations of antiquity we find 
traditions of this same degeneration as expressed by the terms 
golden, silver, and iron ages, succeeding each other in the 
order mentioned. The half-buried monuments of antiquity, 
which lie scattered throughout the valley of the Nile, along 
the banks of the Euphrates, and around the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, places recognized as the cradle of the human race 
by both*Christian and Infidel, point unmistakably to a develop- 
ment in those early days, which, in some respects, has not been 
excelled, if equalled, in, subsequent times. The modern travel- 
ler, as he gazes with wonder and admiration upon the ruins 
of Luxor, and Baalbec, and Thebes, upon the sculptured forms 
of the Laocoon, and Apollo, and Diana, is far from concluding 
that those grand and beautiful remains originated with nations 
intellectually inferior to the most gifted of modern times. 
Tis true, there has been a development. In all ages of the 
past, going back to the dawn of the earliest geological period, 
as written by the finger of God upon the everlasting rocks, 
and declared in his Holy Word, we trace in the ongoing ages 
a marked progress onward and upward, from a lower to a 
higher condition. From the Eozoon Canadensis of the Lauren- 
tian rocks, the oldest known, and perhaps the lowest in struc: 
ture, of organic forms, to the huge Dinosaurus of the Mesozoic, 
and on to the flora and fauna of our own age, we note a grad- 
ual progress in physical structure, until man, the crowning 
work of creation, justly heads the list; but this progress, this 
development, is far from being proved to be a derivation of 
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one form from another by natural descent. Neither fossil nor 
living transitional forms, connecting different species, are 
found; and how shall we account for their absence, if they 
were ever in existence? Within the historic period hundreds 
of varieties of animals, such as dogs, horses, and cattle, have 
been produced; but has one single instance ever yet been 
known where a dog, or a horse, or a cow, or any other animal, 
produced or developed other than one of its kind? So far as 
the human race is concerned, tradition, history, ethnology, and 
philology, all point to its unity and to its birthplace in the 
southwestern part of Asia, near the shores of the Persian Gulf, 
and so unmistakable are these evidences, that even Biichner and 
Dr. Chapman coincide with Sclater in supposing that there 
once existed a continent where now rolls the Indian Ocean, 
which stretched from the Sunda Island to Madagascar, and 
which was the cradle of the human race. This hypothetical 
land they call Lemuria. 

We do not object to theories in science, for, by their use, 
science has made her greatest advances; but we do object to 
the substitution of mere hypotheses and theories for facts and 
laws. In all our reasoning upon the origin of the universe and 
its creatures, of whatever kind, something must be taken for 
granted, some hypothesis made; and we contend that, leaving 
out Revelation, and admitting that it is merely a theory, the 
existence of a personal Creator is far more reasonable than the 
assumption of the materialist, that matter is eternal, and that 
all forms are developed therefrom by the operation of certain 
laws. What are laws without a lawgiver ? 

In conclusion, we have attempted to show that Darwinism, 
as understood by its boldest and ablest advocates, is atheistic, 
though, if confined to animals, is not necessarily so. The 
Christian can safely submit the teachings of Revelation to the 
test of reason, whether written or unwritten, so far as human 
reason can fathom the same, knowing that all revelations from 
God, whether in the Bible or inscribed on the rocks, or mani- 
fested in the changing forms of organic existence, are necessa- 
rily in harmony. The facts of zoology, botany, embryology, 
geology and anthropology, fail to establish Darwinism, and 
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from their own admissions, are evidently not satisfactory to 
Darwinians themselves. In reference to man’s pre-Adamic 
‘existence, which Darwinians claim, the geological facts ad- 
duced utterly fail to establish the assertion that man had such 
an existence. The failure to find true fossil, pre-Adamic 
bones of man has driven the advocates of the development 
theory to the assumption that such bones will be found in un- 
explored regions. As no transitional forms from apes to man 
have been discovered, and all traditional history, together 
with ethnology and philology, point to a place in the south- 
western part of Asia as the cradle of the human race, such a 
country in that region, the birth-place of the race, is assumed by 
Darwinians to be now covered by the Indian Ocean. Finally, 
as a theory merely, apart from its being a divine revelation, 
that of a personal Creator originating, governing, and control- 
ling the universe is far more reasonable and satisfactory to the 
human mind than any yet proposed by infidels. 


Art. VII.—The Virginia Tourist. Sketches of the springs 
and mountains of Virginia: containing an exposition of 
the fields for the tourist in Virginia; natural beauties and 
wonders of the State; also accounts of its mineral springs, 
and a medical guide to the use of the waters, etc., ete. 
Edward A. Pollard, author of ‘ The Black Diamond,’ ‘ The 
Lost Cause,’ ete., etc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 1870. 

Edward A. Pollard isno more. The battle of life is over 
with him now, and never more, in this world at least, will he 
have to struggle with bad passions and the busy tongues of 
men. Peace to his ashes! During his life-time he sent us 
his books—‘ The Lost Cause,’ ‘ The Secret History of the Con- 
federacy,’ ‘The Virginia Tourist,’ etc., etc.—requesting ou 
opinion of them, and saying that he would ‘value it highly ; 
but yet no opinion did we ever give him. Most assuredly, 
then, we shall give no adverse opinion now that he is dead, 
either of himself or of his works. That he possessed natural 
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talents of a high order, and that he was an able writer, no one 
has ever doubted; and if he never obtained what he so earnestly 
requested of us by letter—the public expression of our opinion 
—we were restrained solely by a sense of duty, not by the least 
feeling of ill-will toward the man himself or his literary repu- 
tation. Personally, we knew him but very slightly, and never 
had more than one conversation with him, and that was in 
passing him on the streets of Richmond during the late war. 
‘I deeply regret, Mr. Pollard, that in your writings you attack 
Mr. Davis as you do,’ were among the friendly words uttered 
on that occasion. He seemed deeply touched, and we shall 
not easily forget his reply. ‘I too regret it, said he, with a 
gush of emotion, which we have no doubt was as sincere as it 
was transient. He promised to ‘correct the error,’ but he 
never did. On the contrary, his bitterness against Mr. Davis 
seemed to increase rather than to abate; partly because, per- 
haps, it was an irritating conflict with the better feelings and 
convictions of his heart and conscience. Be this as it may, 
we shall not meddle with the subject here, but leave it where 
it properly belongs—with the secrets between himself and his 
God. 

If Mr. Pollard was not a patriot, in the high sense of the 
word, all his writings show, at least, no little of patriotic feel- 
ing and emotion. The following passage was, we believe, 
more than a mere idle form of words, though it may not have 
been all substance: ‘The author has told the unaffected story 
of a real tour, but he has attempted something more than a 
slight or temporary work. He has designed, not without some 
pride in the undertaking, a great patriotic contribution to the 
State of Virginia, developing a source of prosperity as fruitful 
and real as that of her fields and mines; and he has aimed to 
lay a worthy literary offering on those high altars of worship 
which he has found in some of the grandest scenes of Nature.’ 
(p. 4.) 

‘It.is believed,’ he also says, ‘that the many interests con- 
tained in this work will embrace many classes of readers. In 
brief, it is designed as a Traveller’s or Tourist’s Guide, a 
Medical Guide, a Sketch Book, and an Artist?s Portfolio of 
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the Great Mountain Belt of Virginia, a region in which is 
displayed a scenery that positively, when known, will admit 
‘no rival on this continent, and in which is provided the addi- 
tional and illimitable attraction of the great Sanitarium of 
America.’ (p. 3.) 

His book fulfils this design of its existence. It is our pur- 
pose, in this article, to fall in with one branch of this design, 
and add a few words of our own respecting the Virginia 
springs and mountains as places of summer resort. We feel 
this to be the more incumbent on us, inasmuch as several of 
the most important spots visited by Mr. Pollard in 1869 have 
since then been very greatly improved, and are now vastly 
more comfortable, in most respects, for all persons, whether 
sick or well, who may happen to be on the look-out for some 
pleasant summer retreat. Especially is this the case, as we 
shall presently see, in relation to the ‘ Yellow Sulphur Springs’ 
and ‘Salt Pond,’ for we, too, mean to give an account of ‘a 
real tour,’ made by as during the last summer, and not one 
stolen from books. So great, indeed, have been the improve- 
ments in these two places since Mr. Pollard’s visit, that the 
readers of his book alone must needs do them the very greatest 
injustice. 

The great attraction of the Virginia mountains is, as every 
one knows, the White Sulphur Springs—the Saratoga of the 
South, the Spi of Virginia. But these springs are so well and 
so universally known, and besides, their condition under the 
Peytons is so accurately described by Mr. Pollard, that we 
miay as well pass them over in silence, or, at least, with the men- 
tion of only one novel incident recorded by him. ‘The 
locality of the White Sulphur Springs,’-says he (p. 223), ‘ was 
known to the Indians as one of the most important licks of 
the deer and elk. As early as 1772 a woman was brought 
here on a litter forty miles, whose disease had baffled all medi- 
eal skill. A tree was felled, and a trough dug and filled with 
the mineral water, which was heated by putting hot. stones 
into it. In this the patient was bathed, while, at the same 
time, she drank freely of the fountain. In a few weeks she 
went from her bark cabin perfectly restored. The fame of this 
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cure attracted many sick persons to the springs, and they soon 
commenced throwing up rude log cabins. But the dreariness 
of the mountains, the badness of the roads, and the poverty of 
the accommodations, repelled all but the most anxious from 
these health-giving waters till 1818, when they fell into the 
hands of a Mr. Caldwell. From that time the place has con- 
tinued rapidly to improve.’ 

Full of suggestions is this little incident. Genius, we know, 
is bold, but who would have imagined that even Mr. Pollard 
could have ventured on ‘a Mr. Caldwell.’ <A literary blunder 
this, like that of Professor Mansfield, who, in his Life of 
General Scott, said, ‘he married one Miss Mayo.’ The lady’s 
ire was kindled, and we once heard her declare, ‘If I ever 
come across one Mr. Mansfield, I will let him know that one 
Miss Mayo was just as celebrated as General Scott.’ We hope 
the parties never met. We do not suppose, indeed, that Mr. 
C. would resent such a slur, but we insist that he is the Mr. 
Caldwell. ‘There was Dr. Caldwell, we are aware, who used 
to say: There are three great masters of the English language 
—Shakespeare, Burke, and modesty forbids me to mention the 
third.’ But, after all, he was only @ Caldwell, with ss an- 
nexed to the a, while the other is the Caldwell, to whom the 
beaw monde owe the White Sulphur Springs. 

How great, and yet how slow, the progress! Behold, at 
one end, the poor, old, sick woman in her log trough, and, at 
the other, a thousand belles blazing all over with silks, dia- 
monds, and other gew-gaws. Yet was that old woman with- 
out her uses in this world? For a century, indeed, or a little 
less, was she like History, ‘teaching philosophy by example ;’ 
but no man regarded, not even the Caldwell. The world had 
to wait for the advent of the Peytons, who were the first to 
take the hint, and erect a grand bath of mineral waters for the 
benefit of their patrons and their pockets, all-bountiful Nature, 
meanwhile, pouring forth streams of that water im waste at 
the rate of ‘thirty gallons a minute.’’ All the old women, at 


1 So says Mr. Pollard (p. 226); but is it possible? That stream of sulphur 
water is wonderful, the largest in the world; but is it nearly a barrel a 
minute? 
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least, and all the old men, are greatly indebted to the Peytons 
for being as wise as the old woman of 1772. In the course of 
another century, it is to be hoped that some other great genius, 
like the Peytons, will arise, and make one or two other im- 
provements for the health, comfort, and hilarity of visitors to 
the White Sulphur Springs. The sewerage, we are told, is 
still so abominable, that a learned doctor of medicine was 
driven back, by an assault on his olfactories, to the heated air 
of Baltimore. What an outrage on the inherent and énalien- 
able rights of his nose! especially as, among other things, he 
had gone to the mountains in quest of fresh air. Let this 
nuisance, we say, be abated at once; or, at least, in less than 
acentury. The Wades found a similar nuisance at the Yel- 
low Sulphur; but these gentlemen, having a tender regard for 
the noses as well as the pockets of their guests, have swept the 
whole region of the insufferable scent, and restored the moun- 
tain air to its virgin purity and freshness. We thank them 
for this. Yea, in the name of all the noses that may visit 
the motintains, we thank them for this little piece of practical 
philosophy. 

The old woman of 1772 had one great advantage. She 
could lie quietly in her rude cradle, and bathe as long as she 
pleased, without having to pay four dollars a day, as did the 
visitors of 1869, or even three dollars a day, as did those of 
1872. She drank in health, moreover, through her nostrils, 
as well as through the pores of her skin and her lips, without 
money and without price, a very great blessing, truly, for a 
poor old woman or man. All that sort of primitive happiness 
has now passed away, so that he who now-a-days would par- 
take of the glorious bounty of the White Sulphur, must go 
with his pockets well lined, and pay for all he gets. We have 
never had occasion to complain of the fare at the White Sul- 
phur, for, although we have seen a little better in our time, 
we have always deemed it very good under all the circum- 
stances. Viewing the matter from our stand-point, however, 
we could never adopt the old, effete creed of the Caldwell, 
who, it is said, used to silence the complaints of visitors by 
assuring them, ia plain English, that they ‘only paid for the 
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water,’ while he ‘ threw in the meals gratis,’ a generosity which 
his ungrateful guests never fully appreciated. 

As a general thing, it is, we believe, a fact, that those who 
complain most of their fare at the White Sulphur, are pre- 
cisely those who eat most, creating the suspicion that it is the 
quantity rather than the quality of the food which gives them 
such dissatisfied and complaining stomachs. The greatest 
fault-finder whom we have ever known at the White Sulphur 
Springs was an elegant, city-bred gentleman, who usually ate 
three whole chickens for his breakfast, and other things in 
proportion. He never blamed himself, however, he only 
blamed ‘the abominable fare.’ Poor fellow! no wonder that 
he had twinges of what plain people call ‘ the dyspepsia,’ but 
what some poet or philosopher has called ‘the remorse of a 
guilty stomach.’ All those nice folk, in our humble opinion, 
who go to the springs for nothing better than food, deserve to 
be dissatisfied, especially if they overload their delicate stom- 
achs with ‘the abominable stuff’ The pure air itself, and the 
bright, exhilarating, health-giving waters are not peptics 
against such remorseful sins. 

Before the late war, we used to run up, almost every sum- 
mer, from the University of Virginia to the White Sulphur 
Springs—trom the most beautiful spot in the eastern to the 
most beautiful retreat in the western portion of the State. 
But since the late flood, only once have we visited the White 
Sulphur, to bask once more in the genial sunshine of glad 
faces and gentle hearts. But the luxury proved too great for 
a poor author and reviewer. After three years of hardest toil 
—writing books for the South? and the Southern Review, and 
teaching into the bargain—all that we could possibly collect 
together would not defray our expenses for a single month at 
the glorious White Sulphur. Not the primitive White Sul- 
phur of 1772, when any poor old woman could partake of its 

1 ‘Is Davis a Traitor’ and ‘The Philosophy of Mathematics.’ The bio- 
graphy of these books, especially of the first, would form a profoundly 
humiliating chapter of unrequited toil, such as few men in this or any other 
country have ever experienced. But dark, and dreary, and discouraging as 


is our literary past, it shall not darken our future, now so short, for sufficient 
for the day, aye, for each day, is the evil thereof, 
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healing waters and its air, but the glorious White Sulphur of 
1869, when none but the favorites of fortune could exult in 
the enjoyment of its blessings. 

‘Thou fool!’ some one will be sure to exclaim, ‘ why spend 
all your means — all your hard, hard earnings—for a single 
luxury.’ We plead guilty to the charge. But, then, in miti- 
gation of the offence, we may truly say, that a very kind friend, 
anxious for the over-worked conditition of our brain, persuaded 
us, with many eloquent words and moving appeals, to try once 
more our old haunt in the mountains of Virginia. And the 
experiment, too, would no doubt have been a grand success, 
had it not been for the penniless condition that followed in its 
train. But no friend knows, no friend has ever known, and 
no friend can ever know, what it is to work, work, work, and 
yet eat the bread of carefulness and tears. We have never 
yet entirely recovered from the foolish extravagance of 1869; 
and we have not since showed our faces at the White Sulphur 
Springs. 

‘ Necessity is the mother of invention.’ Hence, after three 
years more of severe toil and stern self-denial, we determined 
to recruit our health and spirits in some cheaper region of the 
mountains. This led to the discovery of the Yellow Sulphur, 
where, as we learned, the best sort of accomodations may be had 
at the moderate rate of forty-five dollars a month. The name 
had been a serious prejudice to us, for who wants to see yellow 
sulphur? and, besides, has it not the smell of brimstone? The 
reader may, then, imagine our surprise when we found its 
waters as clear as crystal, and as delightful also as those of 
our old accustomed haunt. The air, too, is cooler, fresher, and 
purer than that of the Greenbrier White, and the fare is de- 
cidedly better. We thanked, therefore, the kind necessity 
which had led us to this highest of all the mountain springs 
of Virginia; and now, for the benefit of our readers, we mean 
to point out the advantages which that retreat offers to all who 
may wish to renew their health and spirits by a summer resi- 
dence amid the lofty pinnacles, the grand scenery, and the in- 
spiring air of the Old Dominion. 

But, in the first place, one word of friendly advice to the 
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Wades, the very gentlemanly proprietors of the ‘ Yellow Sul- 
phur.’ Change the name; you might have yel/ow sulphur in 
the lowest bottom of the lowest valley of Virginia; but you— 
gallant officers of the late war !—are on the mountain-top. Let 
the name, then, denote the thing, and do your high position jus- 
tice. Let all the world see that you are several hundred feet 
above all your neighbors—the Montgomery White Sulphur, 
the Alleghany Springs, and still more above all the other 
springs of Virginia—in order that you may be appreciated at 
your real worth. Modesty is a good thing—a very, very good. 
thing—‘n 2s place, but, then, it is often very much in a man’s 
way. Nothing becomes the soldier, indeed, more than mod- 
esty; but remember you are not soldiers now—the war is all 
over—and now you are simply hotel-keepers. We do not say, 
lay aside your modesty, but we do say, let your light shine be- 
fore men. Let all the world see who you are, and what you 
are, and where you are—that is, if you would keep a hotel. Old 
Billy Grey, of Boston, after he had got to be worth millions, 
replied, like one of nature’s noblemen, to the taunt, that he 
had ‘ beaten the drum in his younger days.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, 
‘and didn’t I beat it well?’ It is no disgrace to beat the 
drum, nor to keep a hotel, nor to do any other work by which 
the sad estate of man is cheered; but it is a disgrace to under- 
take the work, and then fail to do it well. Unfurl your ban- 
ners, then, on the mountain-top, where the fortune of war has 
cast you, and there let all the world see (as we have seen) that 
you keep ‘a tip-top hotel.’ Be the very Napoleon of hotel- 
keepers. Clear from your skirts all signs of yellow sulphur, 
and stand to your posts, like men, on the bright mountain tops, 
and you must win. Remember, especially, that there is much 
in a name—that this great world of ours is governed by 
names—and let us hear hereafter only of the Mountain- Top 
Springs, or the like, and never more of Yellow Sulphur. 
Above all, scatter abroad your advertising sheets, and let the 
winds of heaven bear them on their wings. Why, gentlemen, 
you are scarcely known; the Sibylline leaves of the Alle 
ghany, the Montgomery, White Sulphur, and of other Springs, 
had flown into our doors and windows, but we had never 
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heard of you at all, except as of something yellow, till a lucky 
chance conducted our wandering feet to your delightful home 
in the mountain-top, there to drink in the pure, perennial, 
vein-invigorating air of that beautiful region. And the charm- 
ing Southern society, too, of that delightful home, how it still 
lingers, even in mid-winter, among the blest memories of the 
past, an enchantment and a prelude, fitting, though short, to 
an infinitely better home than any that may be found in this 
little, frostbitten world of ours. 

But now the question is, How to get down from this rhap- 
sody? Truly, a very awkward situation, if we had been ad- 
dressing an audience face to face; but sitting here, as we do, 
in our quiet study, the thing is very easily managed. In fact, 
the difficulty has already vanished, for, having retired from our 
desk a few moments only, we come back to our business as 
cool and collected as if we had never had an emotion in all 
our hives. The transition is complete, and so we proceed with 
items, 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

If any man would derive the greatest possible advantage 
from the Springs, he should visit them suthiciently early to 
secure a ‘local habitation’ for the season. Otherwise he may, 
possibly, find himself so mixed up with trunks, and boxes, and 
bed-fellows, as to wish he had remained at home instead of 
coming to the mountains in search of comfort. He ought to 
be on the ground at least as early as the middle of June, and, 
having secured comfortable headquarters for the season, he 
may then make such forays on the neighboring springs, or 
other places, as may suit his taste or convenience. It has 
always been our great error, that we have gone to the Springs 
too late. We did not reach the Mountain-Top before the mid- 
dle of July, and by that time every single room was occupied, 
so that we had to herd with the gregarious bipeds. We had 
two or three new room-mates every week, whereas, if we had 
only been a month earlier, we might have had a room wholly 
to ourselves. Henceforth the middle of June shall be our 
ultimatum, and, once secure in our headquarters, we shall 
maintain intact our position against all the migratory Goths 
and Vandals of the mountains. 
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For who knows who may be thrown into his room, if it is 
not single? He cannot choose his own companions, and if 
they should happen not to be gentlemen, the sorrows of Wer- 
ter will be repeated in his doleful cabin; nay, the most price- 
less of all priceless pearls—a man’s reputation—is never safe in 
a promiscuous collection of bipeds. We speak from our own 
experience. No gentleman has ever heard us snore, but often 
have we been thrown inte the same room with ‘low fellows 
of the baser sort,’ who have slandered us as disturbers of the 
universal peace and quiet of the mountains. For example, 
one large, fat, disagreeable fellow was once assigned to our 
room at the Greenbrier White Sulphur, and one morning, as 
we lay quietly in bed, he asked his companion, in dressing, 
‘Did you hear Professor B. snore last night?’ ‘No,’ replied 
his companion, ‘I have not heard him snore since you came 
into the room.’ Then, as if to divert the laugh from himself, 
he instantly told this story: ‘Two men were once sleeping in 
the same room, and one of them, to the very great annoyance 
of the other, snored prodigiously. At last, as if nature could 
stand the operation no longer, he fetched one deep, long, loud 
snore, and fell back in profound silence “Thank God!” ex- 
claimed the other, “he is dead at Jast.”? We think this must 
have been the fat fellow himself. We never heard him snore, 
but we can easily imagine the cataracts of sound which he 
would send forcing their way through mountains of flesh, 
frightful to the dullest owls of night. The actual phenome- 
non, however, we never witnessed, for as we never snore our- 
selves, 80 we are above hearing other people snore. But even 
in the Mountain-Top there were low fellows—into what region 
of the fair earth will not such creatures find their way ?—who 
were mean enough to pretend that they really heard our inno- 
cent clarion during the dead hour of the night. We forgive 
them. But there were, at different times, three gentlemen in 
the same room with us, who declared that they never once 
experienced the symptom of the sensation of a snore. We 
need no better evidence that they were gentlemen. We beg, in 
conclusion, the gentle reader to recieve all this in the strict- 
est confidence, well knowing how ready a malicious world 
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would be to give credence to this vile accusation of our vile 
calumniators. 

' We have now stated in full our one objection to the Yellow 
Sulphur Springs. We are happy to learn that this objection 
will, perhaps, no longer exist. For the proprietors—Colonel 
Wade and his brother—have concluded to erect another large 
building opposite to the old one, by which the accommodations 
will be greatly increased, as well as greatly improved. In- 
deed, this large hotel is already far advanced, and will be 
finished and fitted for use by the opening of the next season, 
that is, by the first of June. Then, all that will be needed to 
render it a perfectly delightful summer residence, will be the 
re-appearance of the society which, during the past season, 
assembled there from Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, and from other regions of the fair South. We hope 
to be there again, and if so, we shall have only one favor to 
ask of the most gentlemanly proprietors we have ever known, 
except Hildreth of the New York Hotel, and that is, that they 
will provide one little room for one little man of exactly two 
hundred avoirdupois. 

‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ Several such things 
did we bring away with us from the mountains, which are 
now hanging in our study. Each of these things represents a 
person more beautiful than any conceivable form of photo- 
graph or face. If, in the wilderness of this world, some things 
are still so beautiful, then how divine, how lovely, will they 
be in the world above? ‘A thing of beauty is,’ in the high 
and true sense of the word, ‘a joy forever,’ only when it is 
seen, enjoyed, and loved as an emanation of the First Fair, 
and not as a thing in itself. All things are beautiful in God. 
But: out of him all the fairest forms of earth are but the fleet- 
ing, fading shadows of time. His most precious jewels, his 
most glorious gems, he hides away, from the eyes of vulgar 
men, in tabernacles of unseemly flesh. Socrates may stand 
for such, and, some incalculable degrees higher still, the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, who, take him all in all, is the 
grandest and most beautiful object ever seen on earth, save 


One. 
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When we went to Montgomery county we intended to spend 
a portion of our time at each of its three celebrated springs, 
but, after remaining two weeks at the Mountain-Top, none of 
them had room for new-comers, and, besides, we no longer had 
the least disposition to make a change. Two short visits of a 
day each did we make to the Montgomery White Sulphur, a 
distance of four miles only, but, finding the climate far less 
agreeable than that from which we had descended, we gladly 
returned to the Mountain-Top. 

As we have neither the publication of Dr. Moorman, nor 
that of the Wades, so we can give only the older analysis of 
the waters of the ‘ Yellow Sulphur.’ We find the following 
in Mr. Pollard’s book, as ‘an analysis of a gallon of its 
water’: 


Carbolic: acid nat coe cease cee cen teat ates noteee tae 9.360 grains. 
Salpuriciacid sacs sees sas celaoce Cele eoee se ceeteneees 58.383 
Phosphorictacid. sic a2.te-+s ce tes ese aceaeesoes 0.013 aaes 
MAO CSIR stock Sansue cnn Poe sascce seme te~ ente eee Tipp he 
MG Eo sews Secs esc mea cece co sccmes canvas case se 82.150 “ 
Oxide Of ironsiss sc. scsesscsecescncs sovelcceseres 0.482 “ 
ATOM Ina eecshe soap aasiacce sees > sate e ee see seem ee Vi2orees 
Potashifec<celcoeisees-eesee ees amas si ieee saa O11 Se 
SOG a Reecete ne sens enemies ae seein ae eee eo ae 0.359 8“ 
Chlorine veces ncisseneetecceee sec eeinee ee seater sane 0.092 * 
Orpailic extractive matter’-- 22.2. sc sccce ns sces Byes 


‘The range of usefulness of the water is to be found in its 
valuable tonic properties. It is a very pleasant beverage, 
lying lightly and comfortably upon the stomach, even when 
taken in large quantities. Seven to eight tumblers, taken at 
intervals, constitute the usual day’s allowance of the invalid. 
The water is beatifully transparent, and, what is a better 
recommendation to the thirsty, it is delightfally cool, remain- 
ing at 55° in the hottest days of summer. The smell of sul- 
phur is not perceptible; the taste is slightly astringent or 
styptic, and the water, after being used for a short while, is 
generally preferred by visitors as a common drink, to the lime- 
stone water of the neighborhood.’ 

No one will, if wise, visit the springs of Montgomery county 
without a peep at Bald Knob, the very highest point of the 
Old Dominion; or, more properly speaking, without a peep 
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at the grandeur and the glory of the creation from that lofty 
peak. In order to reach that eminence, we went by rail and 
stage from Christiansburg to the New River White Sulphur 
Springs, and thence to Salt Pond, which is about three-quar- 
ters of a mile from the bighest point of Bald Knob. This was 
a mistake. We should have gone directly from the ‘ Yellow 
Sulphur Springs.’ This route is, in every way, better than 
that wa the New River White Sulphur, as we afterward 
Jearned by actual experience. The explorer may, however, 
be deterred from a visit to Salt Pond and Bald Knob by the 
prejudices in his path—the prejudices, namely, of race, name, 
and education. 

First, there is the prejudice of name, for who cares about 
seeing a salt pond? Surely no Christian man or woman, for 
do not the Mormons themselves live on something better— 
even on a ‘Salt Lake?’ Know, then, gentle reader, that 
‘the thing of beauty’ about which we are writing is no vulgar 
pond ; it is a wonderful lake. Three-quarters of a mile in 
length and one-third of a mile in width, it is, in places, as 
fathomless as the Bay of Biscay. This beautiful sheet of 
water, shaped like the moon when nearly half full, is set in a 
frame-work of trees, shrubs, and blossoms innumerable, the 
glory of the mountain laurel pervading the whole vegetable 
mosaic. But the great wonder of the scene is, that this mys- 
terious lake lies very near the top of the highest mountain in 
Virginia, four thousand five hundred feet above the surface of 
the sea, and hides away its secret somewhere, perhaps beneath 
the roots of old Ocean.? It is the marvel of Giles county; it 
is one of the wonders of the world. 

What hind, then, what ignorant boor of old Giles, first 
called it the ‘Salt Pond?’ Why, in fact, there is not the 
least trace of a saline substance in its crystal waters. It must 


1 Our daughter, Mrs. 8. B. H., lias had the audacity to suggest that this 
supposition of the Mountain Lake having its roots in the ocean is at war 
with the well-known principles of hydrostaties. But did she suppose for a 
moment that we did not know all about her hydrostatics? Why, we have 
been Professor of Natural Philosophy in a great university, but we have 
too much sense, we trust, to allow her hydrostatics, or any other statics, to 
play the mischief with our poetry. 
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have been first named, it seems to us, by the primitive old 
man of Giles, who is still famous in the traditions of the 
county as a thief, a highway robber, and a murderer. Having 
no music in himself, and fit only for treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils, he must have called the beautiful lake ‘Salt Pond.’ 
But no sooner had we laid our eyes upon it than the old name 
utterly vanished, and we said, Mountain Lake. Mountain 
Lake is its name, and the only legitimate name, too, by which 
it shall ever be known to ‘ears polite ;’ but, if any traveller 
would find his way to the place, he will have to inquire for 
‘Salt Pond,’ else he will not be understood by the inhabitants 
of Giles county. 

‘The interest that attaches to the lake,’ says Mr. Pollard, 
‘is the mystery of its source. There is no visible stream to 
feed it. At its eastern termination it is enclosed by a huge 
pile of rocks, and there is no exit but one recently made by 
an act of vandalism of some wretch, who has cut out a “race” 
to drain its waters for a saw-mill. As yet the diminution of 
the water has not been considerable from the act of this savage, 
although we could perceive that it had fallen some two or 
three feet from the old water line on its banks. However, 
when we consider the mysterious depths of this wonderful 
lake, we can have no fear of its disappearance, unless from 
yet hidden causes that Nature commands. It is said to have 
been forming, and to have been gradually enlarging, for more 
than sixty years, its first appearance having been noticed in 
1804. It has been steadily increasing since then, having risen 
twenty five feet within the memory of persons living near it. 
It has never been affected by drouths, and although the water 
has not the least trace of stagnation, and is fresh enough to be 
taken to our lips, it has never been inhabited by fish, and it is 
said that all of the finny tribe placed in it have not died, but 
strangely disappeared. . . . The surpassing wonder is that 
in some parts it is unfathomable. (p. 146.) 

‘What can account,’ says he, ‘ for this mystery of a bottom- 
less lake suspended among the clouds?’ He rejects, as inade- 
quate, ‘the popular explanation,’ and yet finds none better to 
substitute in its place. ‘The immeasurable depth of the 
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water,’ he says, ‘suggests a subterranean river, the opening of 
the lower depths, or whatever the imagination may supply of 
“caverns measureless to man, down to a sunless sea,”? evi- 
dently preferring, as we ourselves have done, poetry to hydro- 
statics. We have not, for our part, made any serious attempt 
to solve the mystery of the phenomenon in question, and, in- 
deed, never intend to do so. Herodotus, it is said, died of a 
broken heart because he could not ascertain the secret of the 
Nile; but, seeing and feeling so many greater mysteries around 
us in the world of mind, we shall not venture our lives on that 
of the Mountain Lake. And besides, such is the great mag- 
nanimity of our nature, that we are quite willing to leave this 
and several other Gordian knots for the exercise and improve- 
ment of future ages. 

In the second place, the traveller from the South will, if 
not more fortunate than ourselves, have to encounter the pre- 
judice of race. That is, he will be told that the Mountain 
Lake Hotel is kept by a Yankee, and is filled with ‘a set of 
vile Yankees.’ But this, instead of being a hindrance, was a 
great encouragement to us. Jor, to tell the truth, the feelings 
of our heart, as we afterward found, were expressed in the fol- 
lowing words of Mr. Pollard: ‘If an enterprising Yankee,’ 
said he, in relation to Mountain Lake, ‘had hold of the place, 
a large and pleasant hotel would be built here; there would 
be the finest boating imaginable on the water; the delightful 
mountain air and the scenes it encases would invite hundreds 
of visitors; and all these attractions would be afforded imme- 
diately on the great thoroughfare of the springs region of Vir- 
ginia, the stage-coaches which traverse it passing in sight of 
the pond and just under the brow of Bald Knob.’ Mr. P. was 
a prophet. The ‘large and pleasant hotel,’ and ‘the finest 
boating imaginable on the water,’ have already appeared under 
the magic wand of the present enterprising proprietor of the 
place. The troops of visitors will soon follow. We rejoice, 
therefore, that this glorious spot, for which Nature had done 
so much and man go little, has fallen into ‘the hands of an 
enterprising Yankee.’ The place, when visited by Mr. Pol- 
lard, is thus described by him: ‘ As it is, the accommodations 
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here for the traveller are not worth the name. Poverty and 
filth surround the place. What is called a “hotel” we found 
to be a single dreary house, built like a barn, the cattle hous- 
ing under the front portico, and a muddy scow, pushed from 
the slime of the bank, in which it was rotting, was the only 
conveyance we could get on the water. The large, bleak 
house, cut up into rooms, hotel-fashion, appeared to be de- 
serted. It was only when we entered it that we were sur- 
prised to find a swarm of unsavory humanity hid away in it— 
men, women, and children pigging together in the dirty rooms, 
and scarcely aroused to notice the appearance of strangers, or to 
answer our questions except in sullen monosyllables.’ (p. 148.) 
Who, then, does not rejoice at the great transformation? Now 
all is changed, all is cheerful, and all is inviting to the most 
fastidious of travellers. We spent four or five most delightful 
days, and could have spent twice as many delightful weeks, 
in the Mountain Lake Hotel. We were glad to find that the 
Wades, instead of jealousy or sectional hostility, cherished the 
most friendly feelings toward their ‘ Yankee’ neighbors. 

We found General Haup, the present proprietor, to be an 
agreeable and cultivated gentleman. A graduate of West 
Point, and an officer of the Old Army, he has purchased Salt 
Pond, Bald Knob, and ninety thousand acres, of the surround- 
ing country, and now holds out tempting inducements to 
emigrants from all parts of the civilized world to purchase and 
to occupy his lands. The wilderness of old Giles will, we 
have good reason to believe, soon begin to ‘ bud and blossom 
as the rose’ under his happy auspices. Success to the enter- 
prise ! 

He will not thank us, perhaps, for seeming to admit that he 
is a Yankee. He is certainly not one in his sense of the word. 
He was born in Pennsylvania, and, having been bred to arms, 
he claims no natural affinity with the Yankees. He seemed 
to think it beneath the dignity of a general, a distinguished 
engineer, and a large landed proprietor to ‘keep a hotel.’ We 
certainly heard him remark, ‘I do not run this establishment,’ 
and we could scarcely help (indeed, we are not sure we did 
did help) exclaiming, ‘Glad of it, sir, glad of it; for, in our 
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humble opinion, no general of the army could run it as well 
as Mrs. Haup.’ 

This remarkable woman has learned the secret of never 
growing old. She is fifty-five years of age, she has had fifteen 
children, she has moved thirty-five times, and yet, at this mo- 
ment, she is as young in spirit as a lively girl of fifteen. As 
she was seated on the prow of her painted boat, which ‘ carried 
us over the enchanted’ water of the lake, conversing with all 
the -ease, grace, and vivacity of youth, no one could have 
imagined her more than thirty-five. She is the genius of the 
place. Though born and bred a lady, it is with pride and 
pleasure that she keeps the Mountain Lake Hotel; feeling 
that she is but the almoner of the bounties and the glories of 
Nature, which it is her privilege to administer for the comfort 
and delight of others. Even if, in the course of conversation, 
she had dropped no hint as to the theory of her life, we should 
have seen it shining forth in her practice, and constituting the 
charm of her daily ministrations. She keeps a hotel, it is true, 
but then she keeps it, not as a drudge, but as an artist, who 
lives, and works, and sings the song of the angels, ‘Glory to 
God’ and ‘ good will to men.’ 

Be the charge, then, true or false, she is none the worse for 
being a Yankee. The Yankees are Yankees, it is true, and 
it must also be admitted that we do not exactly like the breed. 
But, then, O man of God! what say you to this or that indi- 
vidual: Yankee? Is he a knave, or is he a Christian? Shall 
he not be judged justly, kindly, generously, or shall he be 
condemned, untried and unheard, like a heathen dog? We 
protest against such wrong. We may dislike the Yankees as 
a race. We may absolutely know, indeed, that the majority 
of them are not good, and that, on the whole, they make a 
most detestable Demos. But this is no reason why we, like 
the vilest of the race, should become blind and self-righteous 
judges. We may hate wolves. But this is no reason why we, 
in our own sweet selves, should become wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. He is not a Jew who is one outwardly. 

We are not now speaking of the Mountain Lake, nor of 
Bald Knob, nor of the Haups. Something higher, and deeper 
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and more immovable than the everlasting hills on which the 
Haups dwell, is now the object of our feeble speech. Before 
that sublime object, indeed, men are as grasshoppers, moun- 
tains and mice are all equal, are all ephemeral, are all as 
evanescent as the shadow of a dream. We mean the word of 
Christ. By that eternal word every believer in Christ is one 
with him, and whatever is done to the very least of his disci- 
ples is also done to him. How dare we, then, east out this 
name as an unholy thing? If, indeed, such an act can obtain 
forgiveness, it can only be in answer to the sublime prayer, 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ Bet- 
ter that a mill-stone were tied about our necks, and that we 
were cast into the sea, than that we should sit in judgment on 
one whom Christ has redeemed and saved by his blood. Let 
us see to it, then, that no such sin be laid to our charge. Let 
us see to it that no prejudice, however bitter, and no passion, 
however blind, lead us to condemn those for whom Christ died, 
and whom he keeps as the apple of his eye. 

Was not the question, ‘Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth,’ answered long ago, and answered, too, by the most 
triumphant refutation ever witnessed on earth? Was it not 
then exploded, once for all, and for all ages? Why, then, 
should it still be heard among men calling themselves Chris- 
tians? Why should it still disturb the tainted air of this nine- 
teenth Christian century ? 

Finally, the prejudices of education stood between us and 
the Mountain Lake, just as they have always stood between 
us and everything great and good. But we rode these down 
on horseback. That ride up the huge mountain, the air at 
every step becoming lighter, purer, and more inspiring, and 
the continually increasing grandeur of the scene, did not fail 
to enlarge and liberalize the mind. The feeling was a joyous 
one, especially on first reaching the top of the glorious moun- 
tain. It was not altogether unlike, we fancy, the glad emo- 
tions of Mr. Jefferson when, on first reaching the exalted posi- 
tion of the Presidency, he showed such a wonderful freedom 
from prejudice, exclaiming, ‘ We are all Federalists; we are 
all Republicans.’ As in his case so in ours, the poor partizan 
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at once expanded into the philanthropist. It was a liberal 
education. It only remained for the sun, in going down, to 
‘set his broad and beautiful seal to our new sheep-skin. 

In spite of all this, however, our old bones were not a little 
tired after the long ride. But yet, instead of dismounting at 
the hotel, we rode on directly to the summit of Bald Knob, 
and thus beheld, in the full blaze of noon, a small patch of the 
mountainous world at our feet. That is to say, small, very 
small, relatively to the whole, but great, relatively, to our fee- 
ble imaginations. At once exalted and humbled, if we had 
exclaimed, ‘ We are all mountains, we are all mole-hills,’ we 
should have given utterance to the contradictory nature of our 
emotions. But we only said to ourselves, in plain, prosaic 
style, ‘It is worth going a thousand miles to witness such.a 
scene.’ Wecertainly did not mean ‘a thousand miles’ on horse- 
back. But if, as it was, we did not exactly quite believe all 
we said, we hope the exaggeration of feeling may be pardoned, 
especially as it was uttered to ourselves alone, and could, there- 
fore, deeeive no one. We will say, however, without fear of 
contradiction, that the view will richly repay any one for the 
trip from the Yellow Sulphur Springs to Bald Knob, a distance 
of about twenty-two miles; that is, unless his soul be singularly 
dead to the sublime and beautiful in nature. The journey 
may be made on horseback, or in a carriage, as best suits the 
taste or habits of the visitor. There is a good carriage road 
to the very summit of the Knob. 

This is the highest point in the mountains of Virginia, being 
4,483 feet above the level of the sea. The next highest point 
is Elliot’s Knob, near Staunton, which is only 35 feet lower 
than Bald Knob; but the prospect from this Knob is compara- 
tively insignificant. The Peaks of Otter, though far less ac- 
cessible than Bald Knob, have hitherto attracted far more 
visitors to their summits. But the highest of these Peaks is 
only 3,993 feet above the level of the sea, or 490 feet lower 
than the summit of Bald Knob. This Krob is 2,000 feet 
higher than the Alleghany Springs, or than the Montgomery 
White Sulphur, from which difference of elevation the reader 
may easily infer the difference of temperature and climate. 
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After an excellent dinner, and a pleasant nap, we were in 
good tune for sunset. We joined a small party of ladies and 
gentlemen, with our hostess at their head, in a trip to Bald 
Knob to see the sun go down. We were on the spot nearly 
an hour before the climax of his glory. The great sun—‘rep- 
resentative of the Most High ’—looked down with equal eye 
on Radical and Rebel, on Federal and Confederate. We did 
not think this exactly fair, for there was in the company one 
of those long, lean, lank bipeds, whom we took for a Yankee 
proper, and a bitter, vindictive enemy of the South. Why 
should the sun smile on such a fellow? But, as we soon dis- 
covered, he was from the city of Brotherly Love, had been six 
or eight weeks at the Mountain Lake Hotel, discussing good 
dinners and politics, finance and fiddlesticks generally, and 
had never concealed his hostility to the Yankees and his 
friendship for the South. How wonderfully his appearance 
improved! If he had abused any Yankee in particular, whose 
character and fortune are as dear to him as are our own to 
ourselves, we should have demanded his reasons; but, as he let 
them all have it en masse, we could not deny that history stood 
at his back. He reflected the glories of the setting sun. Our 
good hostess, indeed, was not as charming as he, especially as 
his criticisms seemed to us as just and discriminating as they 
were keen and severe. The ethical system of Puritanical 
New England appears to us decidedly infidel. Your genuine 
New England Puritan, like Tom Paine, takes ‘the world for 
his country,’ and, loving man as man, is always at war with 
his neighbor. His system is, therefore, grandly, sublimely 
abstract, and not practical, like the teaching of Jesus. We 
do not take the whole wicked world under the wing of our 
philosophy, and pet the universe as it were a child, nor can 
we approve any body of men en masse, much less the people 
of New England; but whenever, or wherever, we happen to 
be thrown into contact with any man, woman, or child, we 
regard him or her as ‘a neighbor,’ and would fain think, feel, 
and act toward him or her according to the precepts of Christ. 
He, in pursuit of a grand abstraction, wades through seas of 
blood; we, in obedience to our divine Master, would fain love 
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and serve our neighbor, without regard to lineage, race, coun- 
try, or section. But, at the same time, the more any man is 
‘our neighbor in the concrete, the more is he entitled to our 
love and service, such as parent, child, relative, friend, and 
fellow-citizen.! 

We shall not pretend to describe the spectacle of the setting 
sun —a scene which would, perhaps, beggar the genius of a 
Shakspeare. Indeed, it recalled to our minds both Shakspeare 
and Paganini—the great body of the wonderful spectacle, with 
its boundless wealth of gorgeous coloring, suggested the idea 
of ‘the myriad-minded’ poet, while the fierce rays, darting 
across the outskirts of the scene, reminded us of the wild in- 
tensity of the passionate Italian. We had never before wit- 
nessed such a sunset, and, in fact, it has made an era in the his- 
tory of our imagination. During our stay at the Mountain 
Lake we went, morning and evening, to see the rising and the 
setting of the sun; but, however grand and imposing in them- 
selves, they were failures when compared with his first appear 
ance. 

Instead of attempting to describe, however, that wonderful 
sunset, we shall merely produce a few of the dry reflections 
which then occurred to our mathematical meditations. We 
do not know that they are worthy of the attention of the 
reader, but yet, such as they are, we venture to lay them be- 
fore him as the best offering in our possesion or power. 

How many times, since the creation of the world, has the 
sun risen and set in glory on the same lofty peaks, when there 
was no eye there to behold and to enjoy the marvellous specta- 
cle! Nay, how many similar scenes, in all ages and in other 
places, have passed unseen by human eye! How many flow- 
ers, too, have been ‘born to blush unseen, and waste their 
sweetness on the desert air’! Now, why all this? We can 
see, we can conceive no reason, unless it was simply to gratify 
the Creator’s love of the beautiful. For his own pleasure they 
are and were created, and as they rise to view he pronounces 

1 See Bishop Butler’s great ‘Sermon on the Love of our Neighbor,’ the 
opening of which signalizes this practical character of the morality of the 
Gospel. 
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them fair and good. If this be not the true philosophy of the 
beautiful, that is, of the beautiful in apparently such wild pro- 
fusion of waste, then that philosophy seems above and beyond 
the range of our very limited faculties. 

It has long seemed strange to us, that neither theologians 
nor philosophers have ever had anything to say respecting the 
imagination of God. ‘He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear? he that formed the eye, shall he not see?’ is unques- 
tionably good logic. Why, then, is it not equally pertinent 
to ask, He that formed the imagination, shall he not imagine? 
He that created a Shakspeare, or a Paganini, shall he not be 
an artist? Yet no one, so far as we know, ever speaks of the 
imagination of the Most High. We have learned and elo- 
quent delineations of the other attributes of the Creator — of 
his wisdom, his power, and his goodness—all having their types 
in the human mind; yet while it is admitted, on all hands, 
that the imagination, the ‘esemplastic power’ of the poet, or 
other artist, is the highest attribute of man, we never hear 
of its sublime analogue among the adorable attributes of the 
Almighty. This silence, too, appears the more wonderful to 
us, because his works are everywhere absolutely resplendent 
with the manifestations of this attribute or power. If we mis- 
take not, indeed, the system of the material universe itself, 
with all its unity, order, magnificence, and beauty, is a work 
of the Divine Imagination, and so, also, is the spiritual cosmos, 
or the constitution and government of the universe of mind.’ 

1 On our return to Baltimore we spent several days at Coyner’s White 
and Black Sulphur Springs, in Botetourt county, Virginia, which is in full 
view of the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad. Our old friend, Wm. H. Fry, 
the proprietor, and his charming family, made the visit as agreeable as pos- 
sible. And our old friends, Mr. Shepherd and his wife, the sister of Mrs. 
Fry, as well as other visitors, added no little to the attractions of Coyner’s. 


Our thanks are due to them all, and we only regret that our limits would 


not permit us to do fuller justice, in the body of the article itself, to that 
‘well-known watering-place.’ 
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Art. VIII.—1. Diamonds and Precious Stones. By Harry 
een F. R.G. 8. London: John Camden ‘Hotten. 


2. The Natural Hostory, Ancient and Modern, of Precious 
Stones and Gems, and the Precious Metals. By the Rev. 
C. W. King, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Lon- 
don: Bell &‘Daldy. 1865. 


In the vegetable kingdom nature has, with a lavish hand, 
strewn the earth with flowers of every hue, making ‘ the desert 
to blossom as the rose.’ But, as if in revenge, she has reserved 
for herself a brilliant parterre, hidden from our sight in the 
caverns of earth and ocean. It is only by hard labor, and 
sometimes even by peril of life, that man is enabled to snatch 
from her jealous grasp one of these glittering flowers. Thus, 
in the Arabian Nights, and all the legends of the middle ages, 
fierce genii and griffins are seen guarding these subterranean 
treasures—only by the force of some cabalistic word or sign 
allowing mortals to obtain them. According to the ancients, 
Hercules presided over the discovery of precious stones. Pliny 
says, that ‘in gems we see all the majesty of nature united in 
a small space, and that in no other of her works does she pre- 
sent anything more admirable’ According to him, the, first 
one who wore a precious stone was the Titan Prometheus. 
Impressed by some ideal sentiment, he formed a ring of a 
fragment of the rock to which he had been fastened, and ever 
after wore it in memory of his misfortunes. 

The origin of the value and veneration accorded to gems is 
lost in the most remote ages. Plato supposes ‘ the origin of 
precious stones to be the vivifying spirit abiding in the stars, 
which, longing to form new things, converts the most vile and 
putrid matter into the most perfect objects.’ In the Revealed 
Word, honorable mention is made of gems, from Exodus to 
Revelation. It is curious to notice how closely interwoven 
with the aspirations of the Jewish nation is this oriental pas- 
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sion for gems. Thus, we see them glittering in the breast- 
plate of Aaron, adorning the Temple of Solomon in lavish 
profusion, and being used as the type of all the glories and 
beauties of the New Jerusalem. In Hindoo mythology pre- 
cious stones are held in general estimation ; in their songs and 
ballads, too, where we find most truly the expression of a na- 
tion’s feeling, they are often mentioned. Brahmin traditions 
speak of the abode of their gods being lighted by enormous 
rubies and emeralds. Juba, king of Mauritania, was said to 
have a statue, four cubits long, made of one single piece of 
chrysolite, which he presented to Arsino, wife of Ptolemy. 
The Eastern monarchs, with their fondness for display and 
pomp, doubtless decorated themselves with gems long before 
they knew their value. The gorgeous coloring and glitter 
must have been especially pleasing to their Oriental taste. 
Lucan mentions the meeting of Cesar and Cleopatra in a hall 
of tortoise shell, studded with emeralds and topaz. With the 
caprice of her sex, this royal beauty dissolved a pearl of one 
hundred and fifty thousand aureos, or golden crowns, in vine- 
gar and drank it off. The fellow-drop to this pendant was 
sawn in two by command of the Emperor Augustus, and used 
to adorn the Temple of Venus. 

Seneca tells a story that strongly illustrates the enormous 
value of crystal vases: That Augustus punished his friend, 
Vedius Pollio, who ordered a boy, who had broken a crystal 
vase, to be thrown into the pond where lampreys were kept; the 
culprit, flying to the Emperor’s feet, petitioned for a less eruel 
death; Augustus, as a punishment commensurate to the eru- 
elty of the sentence, ordered all the vases of the kind to be 
broken to pieces in his presence, and the pond to be filled up. 
The Emperor Nero is said to have possessed two magnificent 
crystal cups, engraved with subjects from the Iliad, which cost 
an enormoussum. When his downfall took place he destroyed 
them, that no one else might drink from them. The most 
splendid agate vase in existence was presented by Charles the 
Bald, in the ninth century, to the Abbey of St. Denis. It 
was always used to hold the wine at the coronation of the 
kings of France. In this instance we trace a cup almost to 
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the days of the Roman Empire; it is covered with Bacchana- 
lian subjects, and, from the style of art, has been ascribed to 
the epoch of Nero himself. 

A passage from ‘ Trimalchio’s Feast’ may here be given as 
an interesting illustration of the massive nature of the orna- 
ments worn by the women in the days of Nero. ‘But tell 
me, pray,.Gaius, why does not Fortunata come to dinner 2? 
‘Why,’ replied Trimalchio, ‘you know what sort of a person 
she is; until she has seen that the plate is all right, and has 
divided the broken meat among the younger fry, she will not 
put a sup in her mouth.’ ‘That may be,’ says Habinna, ‘ but 
unless she comes to table I vanish.’ So saying, he was on the 
point of getting up, but, on a given signal, ‘ Fortunata’ was 
bawled out four times and more, with one voice, by the whole 
body of servants. She therefore came in, wearing a white 
apron, in such a way as to show, beneath her red gown, 
wreathed anklets and gilt slippers. Then, wiping her hands 
on the handkerchief she wore around her neck, she approaches 
the couch where Scintilla, Habinna’s wife, was reclining, and 
kissed her as she was testifying her delight at her appearance, 
saying, ‘Do I really see you, my dear?’ and thus things went 
on, until Fortunata pulled off the bracelets from her brawny 
arms and showed them to the admiring Scintilla. At last she 
undid the anklets also, and the golden hair cau], which she told 
us was of the finest standard. This was noticed by Trimal- 
chio, who ordered all of them to be brought to him. Then, 
“Do yon see,’ quoth he, ‘the woman’s fetters? Look how we 
are robbed and plundered? They ought to weigh six and a 
half pounds, and yet I have myself a bracelet of ten pounds 
weight, made out of Mercury’s tithes on my profits.’ Finally, 
lest we should doubt his veracity, he sends for a pair of scales, 
and bids all around make sure weight; nor was Scintilla any 
better mannered, for she took off from her neck a little case, 
which she called her ‘ Good Luck,’ out of which she took two 
ear-drops, and gave them in her turn to Fortunata for examin- 
ation, saying, ‘ Thanks to my lord and master, no one else has 
such fine ones.’ ‘ Why,’ said Habinna, ‘ you plagued me into 
buying you these glass beads; truly, if I had a daughter, I 
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would cut her ears off. If there were no women we should 
have everything dirt cheap, but now we gain a penny and 
spend a pound.’ In this extract we not only see an instance 
of the ponderous ornaments in which the women of that day 
rejoiced, but we may also note, at the same time, a curious 
trait of sex. The actual pride of the women in the display of 
their vanity, and the equal pride of the men, veiled under a 
reproach to their wives. 

Speaking of the profusion of jewelry worn by Roman ladies, 
‘T have seen,’ says Pliny, ‘Lollia Paulina (once the wife of 
the Emperor Caligula)—though it was on no great occasion, 
nor was she in full dress of ceremony, but merely at an ordi- 
nary wedding party—I have seen her covered all over with 
emeralds and pearls, shining in alternate rows, over all her 
head, her hair, hair-fillet, ears, neck, and fingers, the value of 
all which, united, amounted to the sum of forty millions of 
lesterces (£400,000), a value which she was ready to attest by 
the vouchers for the prices paid.’ The shoes of Heliogabalus 
were studded with gems. The conquerors of Mexico and 
Peru found the Montezumas in possession of gems, to which 
tradition gave great antiquity. 

With what stones the ancients were acquainted we are igno- 
rant, as the names are unlike ours. Indeed, the only one of 
which we are certain is the sapphire, as it bears the same 
name in Hebrew, and is described as a transparent blue stone, 
‘like unto the vault of heaven.’ In later days, we are told 
that ‘one of the largest diamonds in the Russian treasury 
formed the eye of an idol in an Eastern temple, and was stolen 
by a European who had become a priest of the shrine.’ Orys- 
tal played an important part in magic. A sphere, about three 
inches in diameter, apparently of very ancient date, was the 
far-famed ‘Show-stone’ of Dr. Dee, wherein that ‘egregious 
wizard’ professed to show to those who consulted him a pic- 
ture of their coming fate. This magic mirror may be seen 
preserved in the class of crystals in the British Museum. 

Price tells us in his history of the ‘Takt Taous, or Peacock 
Throne of Shah Jehan,’ on which he spent thirty millions ster- 
ling ($150,000,000), this wondrous work of art was ascended 
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by steps of silver, at the summit of which rose a massive seat 
of pure gold, with a canopy of the same metal inlaid with 
jewels. The chief feature of the design was a peacock with 
his tail spread, the natural colors being represented by pure 
gems. A vine was also introduced into the design, the leaves 
and fruit of which were of precious stones, whose rays were 
reflected from mirrors set in large pearls. Inside of the en- 
trance was inscribed in black letters, on a slab of alabaster, a 
Persian couplet, in the hyperbolical language of the East, the 
same quoted by Moore in his ‘ Lalla Rookh’: 
‘If there be an elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this.’ 

The crown worn by the Great Mogul was worthy of the splen- 
dor by which he was surrounded. The Rey. William Butler, 
in his‘ Land of the Veda,’ describes it as having ‘ twelve points, 
each surmounted by a diamond of the purest water, while the 
central point terminated in a single pearl of extraordinary 
size, the whole, including many valuable rubies, being esti- 
mated at a cost equivalent to £2,070,000 sterling, or $10,350,- 
000. Add one thing more, the Koh-i-noor diamond, on his 
brow, and you have the Mogul ‘in all his glory,’ as he sat on 
the Peacock Throne, in his Dewan Khass, surrounded by 
Mohammedan princes, by turbaned and jeweled rajahs, amid 
splendor which only the ‘gorgeous East’ could furnish, and 
the fame of which seemed to the poor courts of Europe of that 
day like a tale of the Arabian Nights. 

The most renowned work of art now in existence is the Taj 
Mahal, erected by Shah Jehan in memory of his beloved and 
beautiful Empress, Moomtaj-i-Mahal. Her history is very in- 
teresting, in that she was niece of Noor Jehan, the Nourmahal 
of Moore’s poem, with which we are so familiar; and, more 
than all, that she was capable of inspiring a love so intense 
that after her death it found expression in the most magnifi- 
cent mausoleum the world has ever seen. It is built of the 
rarest marble, and adorned with precious stones. The slab 
which covers the beloved Empress is of pure white marble in- 
laid with gems, forming wreaths and garlands of flowers, in a 
mosaic so minute and exquisite that it has been likened to 
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‘embroidery on white satin.’ It is asserted that one single 
flower is composed of no less than three hundred different 
stones, and the execution is so perfect that the forms wave as 
in nature. To us there is something touching in the thought 
of this beauty who lived and died so many years ago. Every- 
thing seems enchanted in the tender splendor of poetry and 
passion which still surrounds her. It is a commentary on the 
text, ‘Life is short and art is long.? The music of her voice 
is mute, and her glowing faee has long been dust, but the 
power of beauty and love will live so long as this exquisite 
structure exists. After Lady Sleeman visited the Taj, she 
was asked by her husband what she thought of it. Her reply 
was, ‘I cannot tell you what I think, for I know not how to 
criticize such a building; but I can tell you how EI feel—I 
would die to-morrow to have such another put over me.’ 

In taking this survey of the estimation accorded to gems in 
different ages, we see that they have held a high place from 
the beginning of time. Fashion is called fickle, and faith 
fixed, but in this regard their hearts beat in unison. The 
monk at his devotions, the monarch in his pomp, and the 
beauty in her pride, give expression to their several feelings 
by the display of gems at the shrine, in the crown, or on the 
person. It is asympathetic cord which binds together different 
ages and nations. Rebecca, as the betrothed of Isaac, may, 
with pardonable pride, display the glittering gifts of her lover 
beside those of the bride of to-day. The Hindoo maiden, 
who wears on her finger a tiny mirror, surrounded by bril- 
liants, in whieh she can survey her dusky charms, may ex- 
change greetings with her American sister, who has the same 
little flatterer inserted in her jewelled fan, or sometimes con- 
veniently concealed in the cover of her prayer-book, thus en- 
abling the fair devotee to relieve the tedium of a dull discourse 
by more pleasing reflections. 

Owing to the magical influences aseribed to gems, additional 
value was given them before the 17th century. They were 
used in curing all diseases of a nervous nature, or those in 
which the patient could be influenced by the imagination. 
The confident expectation of a cure, judiciously managed, no 
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doubt often produced the desired effect. An emerald placed 
at the head of his bed would cure a man of hypochondria, 
drive away nightmare, calm palpitations of the heart, enliven 
the imagination, or dissipate mental trouble. Diamonds and 
other precious stones were often borrowed from the rich to 
cure diseases of the poor. De Boot says, that few gems were 
invested with more wonderful properties than the turquoise, 
by the credulity of medieval naturalists. He even vouches 
for the truth of some of the strangest upon his own experi- 
ence. Thus, ‘ besides strengthening the eyes and cheering the 
soul of the wearer, it took upon itself the consequences of any 
fall that might happen to him, by breaking itself to save him 
the fracture of a bone. It grew paler as the wearer sickened, 
lost its color entirely on his death, but recovered it when 
placed on the finger of a new and healthy possessor. In 1609 
no gentleman (ladies did not wear them) thought his hands 
properly ornamented or his elegance complete without a fine 
turquoise.’ According to Boetius, in his work, De Natura 
Gemmarum, the ruby is a sovereign remedy against the plague 
and poison; it drives away evil spirits and bad dreams. The 
jacinth, if worn on the finger, procures sleep, and brings riches, 
honor, and wisdom. The amethyst is a cure for drunkenness. 
Pliny says that the cause of this superstition was from the fact 
of its approaching the color of wine, but not reaching it. 
‘On wineless gem, I, toper Bacchus, reign: 
Learn, stone, to drink, or teach me to abstain.’ 
The sapphire procures favor with princes, and frees from en- 
chantments. St. Jerome, in his exposition of the 19th chapter 
of Isaiah, ascribes to the sapphire many magical properties. 
Besides those mentioned above, that it pacifies enemies and 
obtains freedom from captivity. The gem was sacred to 
Apollo, and was worn by the priest when questioning the 
oracle. The chrysolite cools boiling water, assuages wrath, 
and, placed in contact with poison, it loses its brilliancy until 
removed. 
Gems, too, have a certain halo encircling them, which 
legerdary lore always creates. The Hindoos have a super- 
stition that the celebrated Koh-i-noor diamond brings certain 
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ruin upon the person or dynasty possessing it. Its first owner, 
of whom we have authentic accounts, was a Hindoo rajah in 
the 17th century, from whom it was wrested by Meer Jomlah, 
who presented it to Aurungzebe. Immediately after the fatal 
gift the Mogul race degenerated, each successor being more 
vicious and incapable than his father, until the last, Moham- 
med Shah, was deprived of the unlucky jewel in the sack of 
Delhi. Runjeet, in order to break the spell and avert the 
fatal influence from his race, bequeathed the stone, at his 
death, to the Temple of Juggernaut; but his successors would 
not relinquish the balefal. treasure, which, in a few years, 
worked its destined effect—the ruin of his family, and the 
subjugation of the Punjaub to the English. Lord Dalhousie 
presented it to Queen Victoria in 1849; within ten years the 
usual consequences of its possession were manifest in the 
Sepoy revolt, and all but total loss of India to the British 
Crown, in which is still beaming its malignant lustre. 

The blood-stone has a singular tradition attached to it. At 
the Crucifixion, the blood which followed the spear-thrust fell 
upon a dark green jasper lying at the foot of the cross, so that 
the red specks seen in the stone were supposed to represent 
the blood of Christ. There was a story that the shoals of 
pearl oysters had a king, distinguished by his age and size, 
exactly as the bees have a queen. He was wonderfully watch- 
ful in keeping his subjects out of harm’s way; but if the 
divers once succeeded in capturing him, the rest, straying 
about blindly, fell an easy prey. There is a Polish super- 
stition that each month of the year has a particular gem at- 
tached to it, which governs it, and influences the destiny of 
those born in that month. It is, therefore, common for friends 
and lovers to give one another, on their birth-day, some 
trinket containing the ‘ tutelary gem,’ accompanied by an ap- 
propriate wish or compliment. These gems were also called 
‘zodiac stones.’ 


January (Aquarius), Garnet: Constancy and fidelity in every 
engagement. 


February (Pisces), Amethyst: Preserves from strong pas- 
sions and insures peace of mind. 
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March (Aries), Bloodstone: Denotes courage and firmness 
on trying occasions. 

April (Taurus), Sapphire or Diamond: Denotes innocence 

‘and purity. 

May (Gemini), Emerald: Insures successful love. 

June (Cancer), Agate: Promises long life and health. 

July (Leo), Ruby or Cornelian: Forgetfulness, or cures evils 
springing from friendship or love. 

August, (Virgo), Sardonyx: Conjugal felicity. 

September (Libra), Chrysolite: Preserves from or cures 
folly. 

October (Scorpio), Aqua Marine or Opal: Misfortune and 
tender hope. 

November (Sagittarius), Topaz: Fidelity in friendship. 

December (Capricorn), Turquoise: The most brilliant suc- 
cess and happiness in life. 

This superstition is evidently connected with the twelve 
stones in the breastplate of the High Priest. The Jews had a 
tradition that when, on the day of atonement, the priest asked 
the Almighty forgiveness for the sins of the whole nation, the 
stones in the Urim and Thummim would betoken the answer. 
If favorable, the glow was more intense; if the contrary, they 
became black. 

The superb ruby, set in front of the great crown of England, 
fraught as it is with historic associations, must have a higher 
place in the hearts of Englishmen than all other gems. It was 
a present to the Black Prince from Pedro the Cruel, on the 
victory of Najera, in 1367, and was afterward worn by Henry 
V, upon his helmet, at the battle of Agincourt. 

The Greeks have a tradition concerning the origin of amber, 
that it arose from the tears of the sisters of Phaeton, who, 
lamenting his death, were turned into poplar trees, and poured 
forth perpetual tears into the river Eridunus or Padus, which 
were congealed into amber. 

The coral was supposed by them to have a curious origin. 
The blood dropping from the head of Medusa, which Perseus 
had deposited on some branches near the seashore, becoming 
hard, was taken by the sea-nymphs and planted in the sea. 
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These branches soon grew into the submarine leafless forests 
which we call coral. 

The most valuable precious stone is the diamond. Fashion, 
proverbially capricious, has been true to this early love for 
three or four thousand years. It was called by the Greeks 
‘adamas,’ from its hardness. The invention of mounting the 
diamond in iron tools is of the remotest antiquity. We read 
that ‘The sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron, witha 
point of diamond; it is graven on the table of their hearts.’ 
The nations of India believe the crystal to be the mother or 
external husk of the diamond, and call the gem the ripe, and 
the crystal the unripe, diamond. 

The famous London Exposition of 1851 prided itself upon 
the possession of the Koh-i-noor (Mountain of Light), captured 
from the Maha-radjas of India, and presented to Queen Victo- 
ria. The London jeweller, entrusted with the recutting of this 
gem, was displaying it to a wealthy patron, who accidentally 
let it slip through his fingers and fall on the ground. The 
jeweller was on the point of fainting with alarm, and, on recov- 
ering himself, reduced the other to the same state, by inform- 
ing him that had the stone struck a certain angle, it would 
infallibly have split in two and been irreparably ruined. As 
to the antiquity of this gem, it is asserted that it was worn by 
Karna, King of Anga, three thousand and one years before 
our era. How would our poor pride of ancestry pale before 
the aristocracy of such a gem! holding its place without a 
peer — beaming now with that brilliancy and beauty which 
made its glory in past ages—the same to-day, and still the 
same until time shall be no more! 

M. Babinet says: ‘If from a single luminous point, multi- 
plied by facets, we obtain several colored lights, it is evident 
that from a number of luminous points more splendid effects 
will be produced. For this reason, those who sell diamonds 
will do well to remember that if, in exhibiting them, they sub- 
stitute for the one or two large lamps, frequently alee 
candelabra, containing a number of wax candles, the character 
of the gem will, apparently, be changed at once, and it will 
resemble in ballance that grouping known as a basket of 
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flowers. In the splendid apartments of the Tuilleries, nothing 
is more easy to remark than the great difference between these 
_ gems in rooms lighted by wax candles, compared with that ob- 
tained in those where gas jets are enclosed in ground glass 
globes. Walking, dancing, every movement of the body, how- 
ever slight it may be, varies very perceptibly the ever-changing 
play of the lights of this transcendently beautiful gem.’ The 
diamond contains within itself 
‘The rich hues of all glorious things.’ 
Whether blazing on the regal crown, or entering into contest 
with lustrous eyes, it always blends harmoniously with the 
general effect, and serves to proclaim to the surrounding crowd 
the person of the monarch, or the beauty. 

It is a historical fact, that the Czar Peter, with his whole 
army, when surrounded by the Turks, owed their safety to the 
diamonds of his Empress. Peter, having been beguiled within 
the Turkish lines by false promises of assistance from Mazeppa, 
after three days found his forces greatly reduced, and his am- 
munition spent. Just at this juncture, when his presence was 
indispensable, he was attacked with the symptoms of his hered- 
itary malady, which rendered him for the time utterly incom- 
petent. He retired to his tent, giving the strictest orders that 
no one should intrude upon his privacy. Catherine being 
made aware that terms must be offered at once, did not hesi- 
tate to act upon her own responsibility. She collected her 
own jewels and those belonging to the officers’ wives, and 
sent them as a propitiatory offering to the Vizier, without 
which it was impossible to approach him. Proposals of peace 
were made, terms were concluded, and Peter was allowed to 
retreat. Catherine was made Czaritza, in recognition ot her 
prompt and efficient action, which had saved the lives of 
twenty-two thousand men, and doubtless thought she had 
made a good investment of her jewels. 

Prince Potemkin, who was a general and favorite of the 
Ozaritza Catherine, possessed a magnificent collection of jewels. 
He had felt, in the earlier part of his chequered career, all the 
intoxication of power, and basked in the sunshine of royal 
favor; he had exhausted all the pleasures of high and low life, 
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but, in his later days, disgusted with that which had formerly 
charmed him, he found his only happiness in gazing on his 
beautiful diamonds, and would sit for hours in arranging 
them in different patterns on a table covered with black 
velvet. 

The diamond mines of India, from which the finest speci- 
mens in existence were obtained, have of late years become 
unproductive. The largest importations into Europe are from 
the Brazils. 

The pearl is formed by nature in the shells of oysters and 
muscles, which are found in the beds of rivers in Europe, Asia, 
and America. <A description of the pearl fishery, as given by 
King, may be interesting here: ‘When the season for pearl 
fisheries arrives in Ceylon, a fleet of boats, sometimes one hun- 
dred and fifty, put out, each boat being manned with twenty 
men, always accompanied by a “pillal karras,”’ or shark 
charmer. The government keeps these’men in regular pay 
as no diver would descend without their presence. Five men 
dive together, and, by a method of alternating, they give each 
other time to recruit for a fresh plunge. The great dread of 
divers is the ground shark, and if an alarm is given by one, 
none of the others will descend that day. During the time 
of the fishery, conjurers stand on the shore, till the boats 
return in the afternoon, muttering prayers, twisting their 
bodies into strange contortions, and performing ceremonies. 
All this time they should abstain from food and drink, but 
they occasionally regale themselves with toddy, till they are 
no longer able to stand at their devotions.’ 

The pearl is spoken of in Job and Proverbs. Hindoo 
mythology ascribes the creation of pearls to the god Vishnu. 
When Pompey conquered Mithridates, he found in his treasury 
the portrait of that king, consisting of pearls in mosaic. Seneca 
exclaims against the extravagance of Roman ladies in wearing 
large pearl drops in their ears. ‘Though defended by a body- 
guard of sharks, and dwelling amongst rocks of the abyss,’ 
says Pliny, ‘they cannot be preserved from’ ladies’ ears.’ One 
of the finest pearls in existence is called ‘La Peregrina.’ It 
was sold to Philip LV, of Spain, in 1625, and is now in pos- 
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session of a Russian Princess. ‘How have you managed to 
put such an immense price on this pearl?’ asked Philip of the 
eastern merchant. ‘Sire, I knew there was in the world a 
king of Spain to buy it.’ 

The ruby mines of Burmah are rigorously guarded, no Eu- 
ropean being allowed to approach them. They are a royal 
monopoly. When an uncommonly large stone is found, a pro- 
cession of grandees, with soldiers and elephants, is sent out to 
meet it. One of the titles of the King of Burmah is, ‘ Lord 
of the Rubies.’ They are mentioned in the Bible, in Job and 
Proverbs, and they were doubtless well-known to the Greeks 
and Romans. Two centuries before Alardus, Sir John Man- 
deville, speaking as an eye witness, says: ‘This Emperor (of 
Carthage) hath in his chambre, in one of the pyleres of gold, 
a rubye and a charboncle of half a fote long, that in the nyghte 
seemethe so grete, clartee and shynynge, that it is als lyghte 
as daye.’ Philostratus says that the ruby is placed by the 
stork in her nest as an amulet against serpents. Arlian relates 
how that a certain widow, Heraclea by name, had tended_a 
young stork that, having fallen out of the nest before it was 
fully tledged, had broken its leg; and how the grateful bird, 
returning from the annual migration of its kind, dropped into 
her lap, as she sat at her door, a large ruby, which, on her awak- 
ing in the night, she found, to her astonishment, had lighted 
up her chamber like a blazing torch. Hafiz says that Jam- 
shid’s ruby cup ‘ blushed like the dawn through the porphyry 
walls containing it.’ Pliny tells us that the Ethiopians in- 
creased the splendor of rubies by laying them for fourteen 
days in vinegar. 

The opal is one of the most beautiful of gems. Pliny gives a 
very poetical description of it: ‘ Made up of the beauties of the 
most precious stones, to describe it is a matter of inexpressi- 
ble difficulty. There is in it the gentler fire of the ruby, there 
is the brilliant purple of the amethyst, there is the sea-green 
of the emerald —all shining together in an incredible union.’ 
The marvellous play of color is thought to be occasioned by 
nearly invisible fissures. The Abbé Haiiy, however, ascribes 
it to thin films of air filling cavities in the interior. The Mexi- 
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can opal loses its beauty when exposed to water. Sir Walter 
Scott alludes to this fact in Anne of Geierstein, although in the 
romance he ascribes it to supernatural causes. For some years 
after the publication of that novel the belief that opals were 
unlucky became so prevalent that they went out of fashion. 
So, by a strange freak of superstition, the opal lost for a time 
its ancient glory. Sometimes the term, ‘Stone of the Affec- 
tions,’ has been applied to this gem. Pliny says that Nonius, 
who owned a beautiful opal, preferred to quit Rome as a pro- 
scribed traitor sooner than yield to Antony his ‘ Stone of A ffec- 
tion.’ ‘It was,’ says Vliny, ‘an astonishing instance of tyr- 
anny on the part of Antony to proscribe a citizen for the sake 
of a gem’; but we can none the less wonder at the obstinacy 
of Nonius, who, rather than give up his beloved opal, suffered 
himself to be exiled from his country. The opal is the only 
gem which has never been imitated. Thus, whilst with man 
the diamond and pear] rank first among precious stones, Na- 
ture seems to have given preéminence to the opal, surrounding 
it with the antique setting of her royal favor, and breathing 
into the gem a sensitive, visible soul, which defies imitation. 

Pliny says that the emerald ranks next to the diamond and 
pearl. No other color is so pleasing to the eye. Nero viewed 
the games in the amphitheatre through a lorgnette made of an 
emerald. Necklaces of emeralds have been disinterred from 
Herculaneum; and an emerald, at present in the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris, is known to have formerly adorned 
the tiara of Pope Julius II, who died thirty-two years before 
the conquest of Peru by Pizarro, hence the gem was probably 
from Ethiopia, the country whence the ancients derived their 
emeralds. 

Coral, which is used for ornaments, comes almost exclusively 
from the African coasts of the Mediterranean Sea. Coral 
beads are used by Brahmins and Fakirs for rosaries, and the 
dead are frequently adorned with coral ornaments to ward off 
evil spirits. The richer Indian girls are always supplied with 
rings, bracelets, and necklaces of coral, the deep red color har- 
monizing so well with their olive skins. 

Amber was well known to the ancients. It is often inlaid 
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with gold in Oriental countries. It is customary in the East 
to have the pipe lighted by a servant, and, as the amber is 
thought incapable of transmitting infection, the mouth-pieces 
of their pipes are made of it. Nero adopted the simile of 
‘amber color’ to express the hue of his beloved Poppea’s 
hair. Hence, we know that this celebrated beauty was a 
blonde with golden hair, a color always thought loveliest by 
southern nations. In that day, hair of this color became so 
fashionable, that many Roman ladies changed their black locks 
into yellow by steeping them in a powerful alkali, described 
very accurately by Martial. 

The onyx and sardonyx have been used for cameos from a 
very early period. The onyx was the eleventh stone in the 
breast-plate of the high priest. The precious ring thrown 
into the sea by the tyrant of Samos, Polycrates, was a sardonyx. 
In the library of the Vatican, in Rome, is the renowned onyx- 
cameo said to have belonged to the Emperor Augustus. In 
the Imperial library in Paris are the well-known onyx-cameos 
of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina Agrippina— Venus rising from 
the sea surrounded by cupids. 

The jasper is frequently clouded with brown, in various 
shades, the markings sometimes resembling natural objects. 
A specimen in the British Museum is thought to exhibit a 
likeness of Chaucer. Galen, with other sage advice, says that 
if a jasper be hung about the neck, it will strengthen the 
stomach. 

The singular nature of the load-stone excited the wonder of 
ancient naturalists. Pliny exclaims, ‘ What is more inert than 
the rigidity of astone? Yet, lo! Nature hath given it feel- 
ing and hands. What more contumacious than the hardness 
of iron? She hath bestowed upon it both feet and complais- 
ance; it is attracted by the load-stone, and that metal, the 
subduer of all things, runs to meet something or other that is 
bodiless (inane), and when it comes near, leaps toward it, is 
held by it, and clasps it in his embraces.’ Claudian has an 
elegant poem upon a shrine containing a statue of Venus 
made of load-stone, and another of Mars in iron. When the 
festival of their marriage was celebrated, these statues were 
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brought near, and, by mutual attraction, appeared to fly into 
each other’s arms. There can be no doubt, says King, that the 
poet is describing what he himself witnessed. 

On glancing over the glittering array of gems, it is asif a 
glimpse of Paradise had been vouchsafed us. The echoes of 
magnificence which come floating to us from the dim past, 
and the melodious whispers of future glory, are united by the 
pen of inspiration in the description of the new Jerusalem, 
with its jasper walls and gates of pearl: 

‘ Jasper first ; 
And second, sapphire; third, chalcedony ; 
The rest in order—last, an amethyst !’ 
The Great King of all this glory tells us that he has but two 
homes—one in the Golden City, the other in a loving, humble 
heart. 


Art. IX.—The Rise and Fall of the Model Republic. By 
James Williams, late American Minister to Turkey, and 
author of ‘The South Vindicated1 | London: Richard 
Bentley. 1863. 


The condition of affairs in this country, at this time, is such 
as would, under ordinary circumstances, attract the attention 
of even the least curious or observant. The changes which 
have taken place have been so sudden, and yet are so marked, 


1 We had wished and intended to place at the head of this article the 
title of the Report of the Committee of Investigation into the case of the 
Credit Mobilier, but we have been unable to procure, in time for that pur- 
pose, a copy of the printed Report. The most disgraceful termination of 
this most disgraceful business has taken place since the above article was 
written and accepted. The reader is, however, aware of the unutterable 


infamy of that termination. We cut the following slip from the Baltimore 
Gazette: 


‘THAT CHRONIC INFIRMITY. 


‘On Friday last the American, commenting on the reports of the Credit 
Mobilier committees, said: 


‘“ Although it was apparent that Mr. Ames sold stock to members of Con- 
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as naturally to have excited surprise even among the most 
stolid and obtuse. The circumstance which most surprises us 
is, that no one seems surprised. The change which has most 
attracted our attention is that which has taken place in the 
people themselves, and which exhibits itself in the utter in- 
difference with which they regard this change, or, what would 
be still more remarkable, their unconsciousness of it. Vice 
and crime walk unharmed, and almost unrebuked, in high 
places and in low. In all communities, and in all ages, there 
have been corrupt men and bad women; but where the com- 
munity itself is not tainted, their society has been avoided by 
the good, and their offences punished by the State. 

It was when the married women began to enter their names 
on those pages of the Aidile’s books, which contained lists of 
the licensed impure, that they might escape the penalty of 
death if detected in their vices, that the Roman historian saw 
and predicted the speedy ruin of the republic. When a vicious 
life had ceased to be infamous, or the infamous so outnumbered 
the virtuous as to be able to avow their vices and yet maintain 
their position in society, the fate of the city was already writ- 
ten. It was not that Roman matrons had always, all of them, 


gress, with the view of favorably influencing them toward the road, it was 
in evidence that there was no congressional action on the affairs of the road 
after they received the stock. This stubborn fact showed, that whilst there 
might have been bribery intended, no one was bribed to do an improper act.” 

‘“ No one was bribed to do an improper act!” 

‘Well, is it not stange, then, that in the report of the Judiciary Committee, 
written and reported to the House by B. F. Butler, we should find such 
damaging assertions as the following: 

‘“ Drawing such inferences as a jury might, from the evidence relating to 
Mr. Colfax, the Committee say, it may be claimed that the stock was sold to 
Mr. Colfax to influence him as a member and Speaker of the House, and that 
it did so influence his action in favor of the Union Pacific road, and imetdent, 
ally in his own favor as a stock and bondholder.” 

‘Turning next to the report of the Morrill Committee of the Senate, 
which had the case of J. W. Patterson under consideration, he being one of 
the Credit Mobilier crowd who took stock and pocketed the dividends, we 
discover another significant paragraph: 

‘“ Resolved, That J. W. Patterson be, and hereby 7s, expelled from his seat 
in the Senate of the United States.” 

‘ And yet “no one was bribed to do an improper act 173 
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been what they seemed to be, it was that they all had pre- 
viously seemed to be what it was believed Roman matrons 
ought to be. When dereliction was discovered, it proved no 
general depravity of the community, but exceptional wicked- 
ness in some of the members. Its prompt and dreadful pun- 
ishment proved that the prevailing sentiment was pure. The 
community, as a whole, was virtuous, and exacted of each of 
its members the tribute of at least seeming so. 

That crimes and vices prevail at this time, to an unprece- 
dented extent, in private life, among all classes, is a fact which 
we presume but few will be disposed to question. That cor- 
ruption is the rule in public life we think it hardly necessary 
to assert. That a national government now exists, and not a 
federal republic, we suppose will be admitted by friends and 
foes. That all this is true, and is a present, patent fact, and 
that it seems to excite the ‘special wonder’ of no one, is, ‘ of 
all the wonders that we yet have heard,’ to us the ‘most 
strange.’ The old, mooted questions of the power of the 
general government to charter incorporations, to protect 
domestic industry, to carry on internal improvements, and to 
establish banks, are buried in the deep bosom of the past. In 
the last Presidential canvass, the candidate of the Free-Trade 
party was pledged not to veto a bill (if such a one should be 
passed) because the duties should be laid for revenue only. 
it is but yesterday, when no one could have received the sup- 
port of that party who was not pledged to veto any bill levy- 
ing duties for any other purpose than revenue. The candidate 
of the former pro-slavery party was pledged ‘to elevate the 
white man to the level of the negro,’ and was defeated in con- 
sequence. The right of the general government to construct 
railways in States, to seize upon those already constructed and 
regulate their operations, to take possession of telegraph lines, 
to legislate as to the social relations of the people, and pre- 
scribe who shall, and who shall not, be admitted into churches, 
public schools, public conveyances, and houses of entértain- 
ment, seems now not to be disputed. State governments even 
exist, at this time, only by permission of the central govern- 
ment. One of the judges of one of ‘the inferior courts or 
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dained and established by Congress,’ has, within the last four 
months, placed the capitol of one of the States of the so-called 
Union in possession of a portion of the standing army of “the 
nation.” The regularly elected Legislature has, by the bayonet, 
been prevented from assembling therein, and a spurious body, 
composed of negroes, custom-house officers, and outside carpet- 
baggers, occupy the State house. A negro, who was not even 
a candidate for governor, has mounted into the saddle of the 
commander-in-chief, and he and the motley crew occupying 
that house are recognized as the government of the State by 
the President. Yet these petty corporations are still called 
States, and seem content to play the part assigned to them, by 
electing, when permitted, their legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial officers. But they are States, in fact,no longer. Their 
sovereignty has departed. The form is still here, but the 
spirit is gone. They are yet surrounded by the pomp and 
circumstance of sovereignty, it is true, but these surroundings 
are only the ostentatious parade, idle splendor, and vain show 
with which funereal ceremony honors the illustrious dead. 
Sovereignty is but lying in State, and ‘ these are the trappings 
and the suits of woe.’ 

Little did Mr. Madison think, when justifiying in the ede- 
ralist! the secession of the States from the old Union, in order 
that they might form a new and ‘more perfect’ one, that the 
government which then sprung from the very loins of secession 
would ever deny, disown, and denounce that right which gave 
it life, and without which it could never have breathed, nor 
lived, nor moved, nor ‘had a being.’ That the Constitution 
neither would, nor could have been established under the 
‘ Articles of Confederation,’ is simply a fact. Hence they 
were disregarded, and provision was made for the new govern- 
ment going into operation, when nine States should secede 
from the old Union, and, by ratifying the Constitution, accede 
to the new one. By the Articles of Confederation, it required 
the consent of every State to make even the most unimportant 
alteration in them. So opposed was Rhode Island to any 
amendment, that she would not even send delegates to the 


1 No. XL. 
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Convention, and did not ratify the Constitution till after the 
government had been fully organized for more than a year. 
Much of the most important legislation, giving direction to 
the government, and moulding its character, had taken place 
before she was represented on either floor of Congress. It 
was not till the third session of Congress that her representa- 
tive and senators appeared: ‘ Frmay, Decemsrr 19, 1790.’ 
‘Benjamin Bourn, a member returned from Rhode Island, 
produced his credentials and took his seat.’* The same day, 
‘Theodore Foster, of Rhode Island, took his seat in the Sen- 
ate.’? As showing the relations of Rhode Island to the new 
government, and the motives by which she was probably in- 
duced to reconsider hey rejection of the Constitution, we copy 
from the proceedings of Congress at their second session : 

‘Wepnespay, May 19.—A message from the Senate in- 
formed the House that they had passed a bill to prevent 
bringing goods, wares, and merchandises from the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence plantations into the United 
States, and to authorize a demand of money from the said 
State,’ ® etc., ete. 

This record, that does not and cannot lie, must have a 
strange look to those who insist that the Constitution was estab- 
lished by the people of the whole Union. An act to prohibit 
the people of Rhode Island from bringing goods into the United 
States more than twelve months after the Union was formed! 
Comment is unnecessary. It was the act of secession on the 
part of the several States, necessary to the formation of the 
new Union, that Mr. Madison designated ‘the transcendent 
and precious right of the people to abolish or alter their goy- 
ernments as to them shall seem most likely to affect their 
safety or happiness.’ 4 

The first announcement of this ‘transcendent and precious 
right’ converted thirteen dependent colonies into as many 
free, sovereign, and independent States, and dissolved all 
political connection between them and ‘the State of Great 
Britain.” The second announcement of it dissolved all political 


1 Debates in Congress (Old Series), Vol. IT., p. 1859. 
2 Ibid., p. 1777. 3 Ibid., p. 1688. 4 Federalist, No. XL. 
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connection between these States with each other, under the 
Articles of Confederation, and inaugurated the government 
under the Constitution. The third announcement of this 
‘transcendent and precious right’ converted thirteen free, 
sovereign, and independent States into as many dependent 
colonies or conquered provinces. The announcement was of 
Virginia origin, and she has reaped her reward. Her terri- 
tory has been partitioned, and the portion which is left her is 
either the burying place of the freemen who fell in battle, or the 
habitation of slaves, or the unfortunate survivors of the down- 
fall of their country. For those who are gone she grieves not. 
It is for those who are left she mourns, and can find in ‘no 
part of her soul’ a drop of comfort. Of the former she can 
say, with the heroic Greek, 

‘For these, my sons, I thank ye, Gods! ’Twas well, 

Well have they perished—for in fight they fell.’ 
As a loving mother she does not, she could not, wish them 
back. In the language of the faithful Kent, she tenderly ex- 
claims :_ 
“Vex not their ghosts: O! let them pass: he hates them 

That would, upon the rack of this tough world, 

Stretch them out longer.’ 

If the fact that Roman matrons could see their names in the 
lists of courtesans without shame, was evidence incontestable 
of the generai depravity of the society in which they lived, 
what must be thought of a community in which men, who 
profess to believe that liberty is a natural and inalienable right, 
acknowledge without shame, and even boast with pride, that 
they fought for four years to establish the principle that men 
have not the right of self-government? We are not told that in 
Rome the Addile’s book was ever referred to for self-exaltation, 
or was thought to contain a roll of honor. Not to blush at its 
record was the extent of the degradation in Rome. How is it 
here in this ‘Model Republic’? From President to police- 
man, from treasurer to tide-waiter, none is thought fit to fill 
any office of honor, profit, or trust, who has not contributed, 
at least his mite, to crush out the heresy, ‘that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed.’ 
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This feeling seems to be universal in the dominant section of 
the country. Obedience to the powers that be, loyalty to the 
government whatever it be, and renunciation of all love for 
liberty, constitute the catalogue of political virtues there. 

How came‘this change of political sentiment in one entire 
section of the country? How comes it that the people there 
seem not to be conscious of it? They celebrate the Fourth of 
July, and, at the same time, denounce as damnable heresy the 
doctrines of the ‘ Declaration of Independence.’ They are now 
arranging for a mammoth meeting of all the people, from all 
the States, to celebrate the centenary of the day on which ‘ the 
right of self-government’ was proclaimed. They seem to ex- 
pect that the down-trodden and enslaved people of the South 
will join in their senseless saturnalia and purposeless rejoic- 
ings. For purposeless, pointless, and unmeaning they cer- 
tainly will be, unless intended as contemptuous mockery of 
their now exposed hypocrisy, and as biting sarcasm upon their 
own shameless and open ineonsistency. There is nothing in 
the mental and moral organization of the North, which strikes 
us with such surprise as their utter incapacity to rightly com- 
prehend the true condition of the country, and especially the 
character and position of the South. Why the Northern peo- 
ple should celebrate a day sacred to liberty and the right of 
self-government, is a mystery to us. Why they should expect 
the people of the South do so, is a still greater one. But the 
greatest of all, is their expectation that we would join them 
in the celebration. Not more shocking and monstrous would 
such conduct on the part of the South be in the eyes of all 
right-minded and right-feeling men—not more out of place, 
strange, unnatural, and disgusting than that of a widow, if, in 
her weeds, she were to celebrate, with dancing, feast, and wine, 
the anniversary of her wedding-day; or of a bereaved mother, 
should she, while yet in her ‘mourning hid,’ welcome with 
festivities the return of the birthday of a loved and lost child, 
whose mortal remains she had but just followed to the grave. 
To complete the picture, and make the comparison parallel, we 
must imagine the murderers of the husband and the child join- 
ing her in the gay and festive scene. It vas on the 4th of 
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July, 1776, that the South became ‘ the bride of constitutional 
liberty.’ Liberty was her first and has been her only love, 
and Independence was her first-born. Dearer to her were they 
than the ruddy drops which visit her sad heart; dearer than 
husband ever was to wife, or child to mother. Can she cele- 
brate that day which made them hers, whilst they, mangled 
and mutilated by their butchers, in her very sight, still lie 
bleeding and unburied before her eyes? Can she join the 
murderers, with their yet bloody and unwashed hands, in their 
drunken revel and obscene orgies over the war-made and un- 
filled graves of her honored and lost ones? Decency would 
forbid, even if there were utter absence of all heart and feel- 
ing. The thought is too horrible to dwell upon, the picture 
too unnatural to be conceived. Conquered she has been, but 
degraded, debased, brutalized, she is not yet. 

The slaves in Rome, who joined in the saturnalia, had been 
‘to the manor born,’ or were conquered barbarians, and there- 
fore reconciled to their condition. They had not been robbed 
of wealth, nor seen a high and refined civilization overthrown. 
They had no cherished political and social institutions to be de- 
stroyed. Their’comforts were increased by their change of con- 
dition, and they recognized in their masters a race superior to 
themselves. Can the North never comprehend that the quiet 
and silent contempt with which they were once regarded by the 
South has, by their brutal conduct, been converted into active 
hate and actual loathing? Do they expect us to regard them 
as our superiors, whilst we remember that it was not by them 
that we were conquered, but by famine and exhaustion? Do 
they expect our self-respect to abate, whilst we remember the 
defeat after defeat which, for four years, they suffered on every 
battlefield? Have they forgotten that, though outnumbering 
us more than two to one, they were unable to maintain the 
contest without foreign aid, and that imported mercenaries 
constituted the main body of their army when the war ended ? 

All these things they seem to have forgotten, as well as the 
pecuniary losses we have suffered at their hands: our being 
subjected to be governed by our own negroes; the terms of 
reproach which are even yet applied to us; and the rewards 
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which have been showered upon all among us who have proved 
traitors to their class, their color, and their country. Yet they 
seem really and honestly to think that they have done us no 
wrong, that we have no cause of complaint, and that if they 
shall, at some future time, forgive us, we should be grateful, 
and, in the meantime, be content with our condition, and thank- 
ful that it is no worse. Can it be that we are believed by 
these people to be ‘ fools as gross as ignorance made drunk ’— 
as stupid as asses, and as patient, too—as devoid of all feeling 
as ‘the fat weed that roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, and 
as incapable of resentment? Or is it that, in consequence of 
some natural defect in their own mental and moral organiza- 
tion, they are really incapable of forming a judgment as to 
how men not mentally or morally deformed do feel and act. 
We incline to the latter opinion, because it is only on this 
hypothesis that we can account for their strange and other- 
wise unaccountable conduct. In the ordinary affairs of life— 
in all matters concerning money, the inventing and operating 
of machinery—they excel most other people in cleverness. On 
the other hand, in all matters of sentiment and feeling, in all 
things involving the motives by which men are influenced in 
their action, in all that is not ‘of the earth, earthy,’ they seem, 
from sheer want of capacity to comprehend, wholly unable to 
deal. The entire want of the adaptability of the means to the 
end, in all their efforts to reconstruct the Union, shows this 
manifestly. Professing a desire to produce peace and a restora- 
tion of good feeling between the two sections, the means which 
they have employed have only stirred up strife, and intensified 
the intense hatred which already existed. The avowed friends 
of the negro, they have, by attempting to force social as well 
as political equality, caused an antagonism between the whites 
and blacks, which, in all human probability, will result in a 
war of races. They would teach loyalty to be the chiefest of 
political virtues, by extolling the doctrines of the Declaration 
of Independence. To make the late struggle for independ- 
ence odious, they call those who participated in it at the South 
rebels. Could practical, sensible men expect to make that 
term disreputable there, whilst the names of Washington, and 
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Lee, and Sumter, and Marion are remembered, loved, revered, 
and honored? It was Benedict Arnold of Connecticut who 
was ‘loyal.’ If loyalty be a virtue, why overlook his merits ? 
His statue in brass would now appropriately fill a niche in the 
Capitol of ‘the nation’; or, if New England be covetous of the 
honor, and proud of his reputation, the privilege of receiving it 
might be yielded to Faneuil Hall. Principles cannot change, 
and the sentiment which was right in 1776 must be right in 
1873. How this change in the feelings of the American peo- 
ple has been brought about, we shall endeavor to show here- 
after. That it is fatal to liberty, we think is self-evident. 
Whether it can ever be eradicated, we doubt. That the peo- 
ple seem not to be conscious of the change, is the most melan- 
choly feature in the case. 

The prevalence of crime, and the impunity with which it is 
committed, we believe to be the result of the universal politi- 
eal corruption which has overspread the country. How this 
has been brought about we shall attempt also to explain. It 
is not possible, for the most casual or careless reader of the 
newspapers, not to perceive that corruption is the rule and 
honesty the exception in public life at this time in this coun- 
try. That it exists in high places is generally believed. | It is 
believed, also, that the places themselves are for sale, and for 
money. COharges of this kind have become so common that 
their truth or falsehood has ceased to excite any interest. It 
was said that the President used the patronage of his offide to 
‘put money in his purse’; that judgeships on the Supreme 
Bench, Cabinet appointments, and foreign missions even, were 
sold; and that he was a partner with the notorious Fisk and 
his Wall Street gold gamblings. We do not intend either to 
affirm or to deny the truth of these charges. That is not the 
point we put in issue. It is, that they were made, and with- 
out damage either to the accused or the accusers. We go not 
back to the times of ‘the fathers’ to ask what would have been 
the fate of one who had made such an accusation against Wash- 
ington, or John Adams, or Madison, or Monroe. False they 
would have been, and false they would have been known to 
be. We prefer for illustration, at the present time, an indi- 
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vidual personally known to this generation—an individual per- 
sonally unpopular, and, politically, without a party—we mean 
the incumbent who last discharged the duties, and exercised 
the functions, of the executive department in the government 
established by the Constitation. Could any man, without 
losing social easte, have charged Mr. Buchanan with selling a 
place in his Cabinet, or on the Supreme Bench, or at one of 
the foreign courts? Was there a press in the country that 
would have dared to publish such a slander? Would not the 
absurdity of the charge at once, socially and politically, have 
destroyed the slanderer? We have omitted the question of 
his being a member of ‘a ring,’ because there were no ‘rings’ 
during that administration. The word was not then known. 
It was reserved for the purer days of pious Republicanism to 
produce that ‘ peculiar institution’ of the North, as a substi- 
tute for the ‘peculiar institution’ of the South, which their 
sublimated morality has done away with. Is there nothing 
in this to cause the patriot to pause and consider what is to 
be the future of the country? Are the people themselves all 
utterly corrupt, or are they simply besotted and sunk to the 
level of ‘ beasts that want discourse of reason’ ¢ 

But it is not in the general government only that corrup- 
tion is alleged to be festering and feeding upon the very vitals 
of the Republiv. The seat of the disease is believed to be in 
the States themselves. Witness the last gubernatorial elec- 
tion in Pennsylvania, ‘the keystone of the arch,’ as she is 
called. The army of voters was recruited from the peniten- 
tiary, and jail-birds furnished certificates of the moral charac- 
ter of the candidate for Governor. The toga candtda was 
worn in Rome by the candidate as emblematic of the purity 
of his character. In ‘the Great Republic,’ whitewash from a 
convict-prison has been found a convenient substitute for the 
white robe of the Roman. However unjustly, heretofore, 
carping critics may have commented on American presump- 
tion and assumption, none we are sure will, hereafter, be found 
so spiteful or unfair as to dispute the inventive genius of the 
country. The idea is peculiarly American, original in its 
conception, happy in its execution, and appropriate to the 
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occasion, the party, and the candidate for whose use it was in- 
vented. How could General Hartranft have been presented 
to the people without being first whitewashed, and where but 
in a penitentiary could have been found the fluid which would 
have answered the purpose? By America we mean liberated, 
of course—disenthralled, enfranchised, republicanized America 
—the free and enlightened America, where military commis- 
sions are substituted for juries, and the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus is suspended when required by the exigencies 
of party. 

Can it be expected that the legislative and judicial depart- 
ments, chosen at the same time, under the same circumstances, 
and by the same electors, should be less corrupt than the exe- 
cutive? The Hon. Simon Cameron has just been reélected to 
the Senate at Harrisburg. What the election cost him we do 
not know. It is probable that he obtained the senatorship 
this time on very reasonable terms. The price of votes, when 
they become an article of commerce, is governed, like all other 
marketable commodities, by the laws of trade, and depends 
upon the question of demand and supply. We judge from 
the following extract from the Scranton Z%mes that of late the 
supply in Pennsylvania has exceeded the demand: 


“PUT UP THE PRICE. 


‘There is one thing which we wish to see attended to at 
Harrisburg this winter, and that is, to have the price of legis- 
lators raised to some sort of a decent figure. As it now is, we 
have to blush every time we talk with a New York man on 
the subject of legislation. While legislators at Albany are 
worth from $1,000 to $10,000 per head, the same article can 
be bought here from $5 to $50 each. 

‘When we consider the great wealth and moneyed interests 
of our State, this is a most humiliating comparison. We call 
upon our Senators and members of the Assembly who have 
any State pride, not to sell themselves one cent short of the 
ruling rates at Albany. The dignity of our State must be 
maintained, and in order to do it we must show the country 
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that we have as valuable legislators as can be furnished by any 
other State in the Union.’ 

This is but one of many extracts to the same effect, which 
we have made since we began this article, and we give it asa 
mere specimen of the comments with which the press is teem- 
ing upon the corruptions of the times. Of newspapers it may 
be said, with more truth than Hamlet did of players, ‘ they 
are the abstracts and brief chronicles of the time.’ They are 
the true exponents of the passions, the prejudices, and the 
opinions of their readers. It is for this reason that we look, 
before newspapers were published, to the Tattler, the Rambler, 
and the Spectator ; to the novels of Fielding, Smollett, and Rich- 
ardson, which professed to describe life as it was; to the bio- 
graphies of distinguished men and the anecdotes which were 
told of them, and not to history proper, to ascertain the char- 
acter of the times in which those men lived and those books 
were written. Even caricature, with all its exaggeration, 
gives an insight into the peculiarities of a community, truer 
and more reliable than written history. Of the vices of his 
times, Hogarth has transmitted to us on canvas a more accu- 
rate picture than can be found on the pages of Hume or 
Macaulay. But the criterion of these times, and the picture of 
the people as they are, is the press as we have it, scandalous, gos- 
siping, and libellous though it be. Grave charges can not be 
made with impunity when they are known to be false. A 
licentious press will not be sustained by a virtuous people. If 
its scandals were not believed they would lose their point, and 
the paper its patronage. What was intended for sarcasm 
would be received as slander. If they were not true they would 
not be believed; if they were not believed they would not be 
published. General reputation is the criterion of the character 
of a people as it is of an individual. The law was declared by 
Lord Coke to be ‘the perfection of reason.” When the credi- 
bility of a witnesss is attacked, the questions to be propounded 
are, ‘ Do you know his general reputation?’: If answered in 
the affirmative, then ‘Is it good or bad?’ is asked, and if the 
answer is that it is ‘good,’ no facts can be stated showing that 
the witness is not worthy of belief. If ‘bad,’ the question is, 
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‘Would you, from his general reputation, believe him on 
oath?’ By his general reputation he must stand or fall. We 
fear that if this rule were applied, neither the ‘Model Re- 
public,’ nor the free white States of the North, nor the free 
negro States of the South of which it is composed, would be 
the subjects of congratulation for ‘the good work which has 
been wrought upon them’ by the radical faction. 

We do not mean to say that votes can be got at five dollars 
apiece at Harrisburg, or that they cost ten thousand dollars each 
at Albany, but we do say that they can be, and are, bought in 
both places. If it were not so, an editor making such sweep- 
ing charges as we have above quoted, would soon find his type 
in pie, or of as little use in the cases as if it had been distri- 
buted on the floor, or been thrown into the street. Substitute 
London for Scranton, and suppose the Z%mes publishing such 
an article about the British Parliament. If ‘ Printing House 
Square’ were not demolished, it would only be because the 
United Kingdom had not yet been sufficiently ‘ reconstructed’ 
by the radicals of that country to render ‘lynch-law’ neces- 
sary. No proud people would tolerate a press that slandered 
and unjustly brought them into contempt—that ‘made them a 
reproach to their neighbors, a scorn and a derision to those 
that are around them.’ No virtuous people would support a 
libellous press, especially if the defamation were as false as it 
was injurious. People do not pay for what they do not ap- 
prove. Stories are not told that are pointless. Extravagance 
is not attributed to misers, nor niggardliness to men of known 
liberality. The particular anecdote which is told of a man 
may not itself be true, but it must be characteristic or it 
will not be told. We doubt, for instance, if any French sub- 
altern, as his companions sank around him under a murderous 
fire, ever shouted ‘ one more such volley and [’ll have a com- 
pany.’ It is a story, however, which could be told of a French- 
man only. It would be without point if related of the 
apathetic English or phlegmatic Germans, though both 
nations are as remarkable for their courage as the French. It 
illustrates the excitable temperament and love of glory which 
characterize the French, and is, therefore, applicable, and it is 
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told because it is applicable. We do not suppose they make 
nutmegs of wood, or feed their horses on shoe-pegs in Connec- 
ticut, but the story could not be told on a Louisiana planter. 
When the New Englander, by way of retort, speaks of ‘ the 
first families of Virginia,’ and ‘the chivalry of South Caro- 
lina,’ the intended sarcasm would have no point were the 
Virginians not proud of their ancient descent, and the South 
Carglinians so careful of their personal honor as to be over- 
sensitive upon all points which involve or place it in peril. 
It is, therefore, not true, as a rule, that ‘ be thou chaste as ice, 
as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.’ Women are 
not talked about without cause, nor men either. Slander may 
love, but does not seek, a shining mark. There are men, and 
women, and many of them, too, whose characters it does not 
assail. If the public gloats upon the fall of one occupying 
high position and of reputed virtue, and exaggerates the wick- 
edness which is discovered, and believes all the vileness that 
is charged, and more than is proved, it is from a sense of jus- 
tice, and a feeling that confidence has been outraged and be- 
trayed. There is a consciousness, too, that hypocrisy is added 
to the crime, whatever it be; therefore justice demands prompt, 
condign, and exemplary punishment, and is impatient of ex- 
cuses. But it never condemns without proof. It is sometimes 
not the crime itself, even with the superadded hypocrisy, 
which forms the gravamen of the offence. The class to which 
one belongs may be injured, the principles one professes may 
be brought into disrepute by misconduct, and here the crime 
is cumulative, and treason to the cause or class aggravates the 
offence. It is for these reasons that a virtuous public is so in- 
tolerant when those in high places fall, and not because it re- 
joices in human misery, or takes pleasure in human frailty. 
It is melancholy to reflect that, at this time, the public is no 
longer intolerant of vice. The higher the position and the 
more sanctimonious the detected hypocrite, the less shocked 
does the public seem. The present position of the Vice-Presi- 
dent and his successor, those twin representatives of the great- 
ness and the godliness of the republican faction, is a mournful 
and painful illustration of this. Henry Wilson, during the 
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late canvass, denied, on honor and in the most solemn manner, 
that he was ever a member of the American party. The 
record, proving his denial to be utterly false, was produced 
and published, and, in the face of this proof, he was elected 
Vice-President by an overwhelming majority. So little im- 
pression did this flagrant violation of truth make upon the 
public mind, that we doubt if it is not already forgotten by 
many. The falsehood was ‘gross as a mountain; open, pal- 
pable.’ It was deliberate and wilful. It was impossible that 
he could have forgotten the fearful oath he took as to the pro- 
scription of foreigners and Catholics. When the exposure 
was made, ‘ what trick, what device, what starting-hole could 
he find out to hide him from the open and apparent shame ?’ 
None—absolutely none; but, with an effrontery and shame- 
lessness which no one could have exhibited who was not in- 
sensible to shame, he becomes Gospel-gossip, and undertakes 
to lecture Christian associations on the subject of morality. 
When such as he becomes the teacher, what are we to expect 
of the taught? He vests a small amount in the Credit Mo- 
belier, denies it, it is proved, and he delivers, by way of ex- 
planation, a lecture on morality. That such a man should for 
years have represented Massachusetts in the Senate, and that 
he should have been selected: by the people of the ‘nation’ to 
preside over that Senate, and to fill the second office in the 
Government, gives so just, and clear, and true an insight into 
the character of the people he represents, both morally and 
socially, as to render it quite superfluous for us to add one 
word. In addition to this, we feel that we are not equal to 
the occasion. In justice to ourselves, however, and to avoid 
being misunderstood, we wish explicitly to state that we do 
not insist that Mr. Wilson shall at all times speak the truth, 
and especially when. his interests require him to do otherwise ; 
nor that he shall refuse bribes, nor decline to deal in stocks— 
secretly—the value of which may depend upon his vote as a 
Senator. We are not so unreasonable. He says he is ‘ poorer 
than a rat,’ and doubtless, in the ghostly company he has of 
late been keeping, he has learned, from some of his Christian 
associates, that ‘he who does not provide for his family is 
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worse than an infidel.’ For him, individually, there is much 
that could be said. He was brought up in New England. 
We always thought it evidence of great good sense in Gouver- 
neur Morris that he should, in his last will and testament, 
have imposed it as a solemn duty on his executors, that none 
of his children should be educated in that land of steady 
habits, cod-fish, and clams. In early life he probably read 
Dr. Franklin’s Poor Richard, and for the last twelve years 
his only associates have been members of Congress, consisting 
of negroes, northern fanatics, and carpet-baggers. We have 
often thought it a misfortune that his strict Puritan principles 
had prejudiced him against the British drama, otherwise he 
might have used, with very happy effect, before Judge Poland’s 
committee, the defence which one in a somewhat like situa- 
tion is represented to have made. Much, we admit, would 
have depended upon his realizing the dignity and importance 
of the position he occupied, as Senator from that State which 
claims to have been ‘the cradle of liberty,’ and Vice-President 
of the ‘great American nation.’ His effort, then, should have 
been ‘ to rise to the height of the great argument,’ by a power- 
ful exercise of his imagination. We recollect to have seen it 
related of a great statesman, that he prepared himself for an 
important debate, involving the destiny of his beloved country, 
by previously reading the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ As General Wil- 
son is probably not familiar with that work, he might have 
thought of Bunker Hill, and the elder Adams, and Hancock, 
and Warren, and the other worthies of those days, which were 
big with the fate of nations; and when he felt the inspiration 
on him, but not till then, he should, in true senatorial style, 
have exclaimed, addressing the chairman of the Committee of 
Investigation, ‘ Dost thou hear, judge? Thou knowest in the 
state of innocence Adam fell, and what should poor Henry 
Wilson do in the days of villainy? Thou seest 1 have more 
flesh than another man, and therefore more frailty.’ 

We are sure the effect would have been electric. To Oakes 
Ames he might have said, ‘I forgive thee; thou shalt find me 
tractable to any honest reason. Thou seest I am pacified ;’ 
and to one of the pages he might have added, ‘ Go, make ready 
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a lunch,’ if from his friend’s look he judged him to be not 
equally ‘ pacified.’ 

_ In this political gospeller and pious politician we feel no 
interest whatever, and should not have thought it necessary 
to explain his many sins and iniquities for any reason, as they 
say in Congress, ‘ personal to himself.’ We were considering 
the condition of the country, and it fell in the line of our argu- 
ment to show what he is, who has been so lately elevated to 
high office by the people, that we might draw some conclu- 
sion as to the character of those who have thus shown their 
admiration and approval of him. For the same purpose we 
shall briefly/discuss the Hon. Schuyler Colfax, who has lately 
sworn, upon the Holy Gospel of God, to facts which have been 
proved to be untrue, as far as human testimony can be relied 
upon to determine the point at issue. The story which he 
tells is absurdly improbable. When ‘ bolted to the bran,’ his 
statement is, that he paid five hundred and odd dollars to the 
Hon. Oakes Ames for stock which he never purchased, which 
he never received, and which he long since returned; and that 
the consideration money, which he paid without consideration, 
has never been reclaimed by him. He must, we take it, be 
at least richer than ‘a rat,’ to be so careless about such a sum 
of money. We infer from this that the Vice-President i esse, 
and the Vice-President 7m posse, are not in the same situation 
pecuniarily, however closely they may resemble each other 
morally, politically, religiously, or hypocritically. Mr. Ames 
swears that he gave a check for $1200 to the Sergeant-at-Arms 
for Mr. Colfax, in payment of dividends on his Credit Mobalier 
stock. Mr. Colfax swears he did not. The Sergeant-at- 
Arms swears that he got the check, and the banker that Mr. 
Colfax deposited with him $1200 about the alleged time of 
this transaction. This looks ugly for Mr. Colfax. There are 
other proofs of his guilt that do not ‘demonstrate thinly.’ We 
do not introduce them, because for our purpose it is not neces- 
sary that we should show his guilt, only that he is tainted— 
that the stains upon his character are deep, and the suspicion 
under which he lies is damning. We will, then, see how he 
stands with the moral and religious community of which he is 
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the bright and particular ornament. In the first place, Ames 
had no motive to inculpate him. Why was the five hundred 
dollars, which he acknowledges himself to have paid, not been 
reclaimed? How comes it that his banker received twelve 
hundred:dollars just at the time Ames alleges that he paid 
that precise amount to him? If these facts do not constitute 
‘imputation and strong circumstances, which lead directly to 
the door of truth,’ and at least raise a strong suspicion of guilt, 
then we think it would be difficult to excite suspicion. Mr. 
Colfax, unabashed by these facts, leaves the committee room 
to lecture on morality, in Philadelphia, before a Christian asso- 
ciation. It is not stated that it was an association of Chris- 
tians. He is received with rapturous applause at the very 
moment that he 


‘In the world’s wide mouth 
Lived scandaliz’d and foully spoken of.’ 


Would it not have been decent in these so-called Christians 
to have withheld their applause till this strong suspicion of 
guilt was removed? Do innocent men usually attempt to 
brazen out charges against their character, or do they first 
diligently seek for evidence to disprove the imputations, and 
then, when found, modestly submit it to the judgment of the 
world? Not so acted Mr. Colfax. In his Sunday legs, of the 
newest fashion and most approved orthodoxy, he boldly mounts 
the rostrum, and, with a smile that is saintly, he receives the 
applause of his approving and admiring ‘ Christian associates.’ 
His very boots are unctious and odorous of sanctity, and his 
pious trowsers so pure that they would be soiled by the touch 
of a seraph’s wing. Good Mr. Colfax lectures upon morality 
to the Christian Association of the city of Brotherly Love, and 
pious Republicans are rejoiced and edified. 

He returns to Washington; weeks pass away, and still no 
proof of his innocence. Then, when the opinion of the out- 
side world is quietly and surely settling down into the onvie- 
tion of his guilt, he is invited to address a temperance meeting 
in Baltimore, and is again received with rapturous applause, 
and the audience, being reminded of the honor that is done 
them by Mr. Colfax’s presence, rise to their feet in acknowl- 
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edgment of the compliment. Deeply and dangerously must 
the moral sense of the community be diseased when it feels 
. itself honored by the presence of one to whom a suspicion even 
of dishonor is attached. But here are charges of official cor- 
ruption and perjury openly made and not disproved. This 
scene furnishes much food for anxious and philosophic as well 
as sad reflection. Is it that political corruption has so tainted 
the religious and moral sentiment of the country that men 
have ceased to be shocked at vice, or even crime? Or is it 
that the moral sense was first debauched by false teaching, and 
that political corruption is but one of the consequences which 
flow from it? We fear that both suppositions are true, and 
that while political corruption has directiy debased the moral 
feeling of the country, want of proper religious teaching has 
increased the political depravity which already existed from 
other causes. The temperance movement has, we fear, not 
tended to strengthen the cause of religion. It has relied too 
much on mere human means, and neglected too much the 
Bible scheme for the reformation of man. Its sole object 
seems to be the destruction of one single vice. That of the 
Bible is to destroy all. This is to be accomplished by a change 
of the natural man from a state of enmity to one of love to 
God. It is by preaching Christ and him crucified that this is to 
be effected. When the natural man is regenerated, so that he 
loves virtue and hates vice, he becomes a moral being, but not 
till then. A community can only become moral by the indi- 
viduals who compose it becoming so. When we single out a 
particular vice for denunciation, may not men in time come 
to look with indifference on others? If the heart be ‘deceit- 
ful above all things and desperately wicked,’ what general 
moral improvement can we promise ourselves by the eradica- 
tion of only one vice, however debasing that may be? A limb 
only would be lopped off from the tree of wickedness. Would 
not the sap which had nourished it be, by the law of nature, 
forced into the other branches, and thus increase their growth 
and strength fourfold? It was at the root of the tree that the 
wisdom of God directed the blow to be given. A thorough and 
entire change of heart we are taught is as necessary for moral 
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reform as for final salvation. We are asked, would you have 
men remain drunkards, because you cannot have them honest 
and virtuous in all other respects? We answer, of course, no. 
Then why, it is asked, not attack vice in detail? The ques- 
tion, we think, has already been sufficiently answered, both by 
authority and reason. Let every vice be eradicated, if possible. 
The fewer, the better. The purest Christian may feel that he 
has a besetting sin. We surely would not advise him to prac- 
tice all vices because he was the slave of one. It is not that we 
would be rid of no vice, unless we can be rid of all. But we 
do say, and we say it without hesitation, that we would not 
adopt any means of reformation which endangered the Bible 
scheme, brought that holy book into contempt, or tended to 
lessen faith in the Christian religion. We would not, though 
it promised the eradication of all the vices with which the 
world is now or ever has been cursed. It is not by works 
only that man can be fitted for heaven, and those who are 
good enough to live with angels we think will do for this 
world. 

If more were needed, we might add*that the wisdom of God 
passeth all human understanding, and that we believe that 
any moral reform, not based on the Bible scheme, must in the 
end come to naught. It is not the object of the temperance 
movement to work a change in the human heart. Their lec- 
tures, therefore, inveigh not against vice in general; one only 
is selected for denunciation. We notice the moral effect of this 
movement specially, because it was by an association of these 
reformers that Mr. Colfax was indorsed, when by the outside 
world he was condemned. We can only understand this by 
supposing that they have lost sight of the importance of other 
virtues, by having their attention so exclusively directed to: 
the evils of intemperance. ‘ Envy, hatred, and malice, and all 
uncharitableness,’ are dust in the balance in weighing moral 
character, provided, always, that the party be a member of a 
temperance society. Wedo not think it safe in organizing: 
society to dispense with the Decalogue, and, with these reform- 
ers, anathematize none of the offences enumerated therein, but 
select for special denunciation one omitted from the catalogue 
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of prohibited sins. We have grave doubts as to their powers 
of discrimination in determining the comparative heinousness 
. of crimes. Imagine a community in which distilled spirits were 
unknown, and where the grape had never been pressed, but 
where the heart was unregenerated, and under the dominion of 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, and lust, and 
hypocrisy, and have we not the pandemonium which Milton’s 
great genius only was capable of conceiving, ‘of turning to 
shape,’ and giving ‘a local habitation and a name’? We con- 
fess that we do not think it would be pleasant to live with 
liars, and thieves, and adulterers, and hypocrites, and usurers, 
and slanderers, and assassins, though each of them should be 
an exemplary member of a temperance society. Hear Mr. Col- 
fax, or the Hon. Henry Wilson, and we imagine this commu- 
nity of ghouls an elysium on earth. In their judgment there is 
but one vice to be avoided, but one offence to be immeasura- 
bly hated, and utterly depised, detested, abhorred, loathed, and 
abominated. ‘ Touch not, taste not, handle not that’ one ‘ un- 
clean thing,’ and you may fill to bursting your pockets with 
bribes, deal in Credit Mobilter to your heart’s content, swear 
the backs off of Bibles innumerable in denying what you have 
done, and yet be ‘ pure as the snow-flake ere it falls to earth.’ 
They exhaust the whole catalogue of synonyms in denouncing 
this abomination, and pause only for want ‘of breath to utter 
what is like it.’ We have heard intemperance itself pro- 
claimed to be, if not the sum of all wickedness, at least the 
source of all evil. Convivial pleasures, however moderately 
enjoyed, are described in the heat and tempest of their ora- 
tory as the hot-beds from which spring ‘all the ills that flesh 
is heir to.’ The Bible, both in precept and example, they 
repudiate by acts always, and, in their intemperate zeal, by 
words often. It is nothing that wine was used at the marriage 
feast, that the first miracle our Savior performed was chang- 
ing water into wine (not wine into water), and that he used 
wine when he and his disciples met for the last time before 
his crucifixion. Their purity exceeds the purity of Him and 
the Apostles. They have wisdom which is wiser than the 
wisdom of God. Religion with them is a myth. ‘ Has not 
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Christianity been preached for eighteen hundred years,’ they 
ask, ‘and is not the world still full of wickedness’? It must 
be reformed, and they are the reformers. ‘There is no royal 
road to learning,’ but they have discovered an easy one to 
heaven. There is but one way whereby we can be saved, and 
that is by drinking cold water. The remedy is certainly sim- 
ple enough, could we only be satisfied of its efficacy. We 
never witness one of these moral raree-shows without being 
reminded of the description which Sir Dudley Carleton gives 
to his friend Winwood, of ‘the Queen’s maske in the great 
banqueting house,’ and which he himself saw. He was much 
impressed by ‘a great engine, in the lower end of the room, 
which had motion,’ and saw, with wonder, ‘ the sea-horses and 
other terrible fishes which were ridden by Moors’; but he 
added, ‘the indecorum was that there was all fish and no 
water.’ Our experience has been, in these moral ‘ maskes,’ 
that there is all water and no fish. At a meeting, in a Chris- 
tian country, for the promotion of morality, we would natur- 
ally expect to hear something of the advantages of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the necessity of living a godly life. ‘ The 
indecorum’ is, that we hear nothing of religion. We should 
possibly add, in justice to Sir Dudley, that his letter was 
written before the mask was ‘married to immortal verse’ by 
‘Rare Ben Jonson,’ before Milton had produced his exquisite 
and immortal Comus, or Shakspeare, Beaumont, and Fletcher, 
had introduced masks into their plays. 

The world, it is true, is full of wickedness, but we do not 
attribute it to the inefficiency of the Gospel. We deny that 
preaching Christ and him crucified for eighteen hundred years 
has been without effect. The’ moral change which has been 
wrought by the spread of the Gospel has been wonderful. 
Were we to say miraculous, it would be the simple truth. 
And why, we may ask, is this so? Simply because the means 
employed were of God’s designing. When he became flesh 
he preached a wide and catholic morality. He extolled no 
particular virtue at the expense of any other. He reprobated 
no particular vice to the exclusion of others. He taught tem- 
perance in all things, excessin none. The lot of the drunkard 
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would be with the damned. Not less unsparing was he in the 
condemnation of other vices. Lust, avarice, malice, envy, and 

‘all uncharitableness were equally condemned. The hypocrisy 
of the Pharisee, and the avarice of those who ‘ devoured 
widows’ houses,’ were especially and severely denounced. It 
was the money-changers who were driven from the temple. 
This, and more than this, was taught and done, when God was 
on earth, to point out the way for a great moral reform. The 
heart had to be changed. There must be a new birth. With- 
out regeneration there could be no salvation. Give your 
goods to feed the poor and your body to be burned, and yet, 
without love, it would be as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal. 

Preach temperance, then, we say, but preach it in all things. 
Denounce drunkenness, but don’t attempt to bring Christianity 
into contempt. If men can use wine temperately, let them 
do so; it is nowhere prohibited by our Saviour. If they can- 
not, then let them abstain. Their own safety requires it. 
But let them not be puffed up with vanity, and thank God 
that they are better than other men, because they are weaker, 
and cannot use in moderation the comforts which others enjoy 
without sin. Especially let them not suppose that abstaining 
from one vice is all that is required of them for salvation. 
Though they abstain from strong drink, yet if they abstain 
not also from peculation, and bribery, and perjury, and espe- 
cially from Credit Mobilier, they will inevitably be damned. 
If ‘ total abstinence’ be necessary for salvation, then the sooner 
we desert our Bible the better, for it nowhere teaches it, and 
adopt the Koran, which does. 

This movement is of New England origin, is infidel in its 
tendencies, and is calculated to upset the whole Bible scheme 
for the reformation of mankind. It is time that the native 
white population of the South should consider it seriously. 
The precepts and practice of any sect which can so blunt the 
moral sense of its members as to cause them to accept as 
teachers such men as Harlan, and Wilson, and Pomeroy, and 
Colfax, must be inherently wrong in their nature, vicious in 
their tendencies, and inevitably lead to harm. 
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But these are only theological lance-corporals, who belong 
to the ranks, and are detailed for special duty on extraordinary 
occasions. Think of the weekly Sunday guard-mounting in 
all the pulpits throughout this great Christian camp, when 
only regularly commissioned officers are permitted ‘to keep 
watch and ward.’ See the pious Beecher, with a Sharpe’s 
rifle on his shoulder, a thirty-two pound shot on his reading- 
desk, and his Bible at home, preaching ‘ good will to men, and 
peace on earth.’ Hear the Reverend Dr. Tyng, as he modestly 
takes his place in the presence of the ‘ Christian Union,’ of New 
York, to represent the Honorable Henry Wilson, saying, that 
‘to stand in the place of that honored layman, whose name 
had been mentioned, was a great honor, as well as surprise. 
Such laymen as Henry Wilson, Schuyler Colfax, and General 
Howard were entitled to all honor.’ The Honorable Henry 
Wilson was unavoidably absent, the Oakes Ames committee 
having use for him just at that time. Hence the surprise of 
the Reverend Doctor Tyng. By what strange association of 
ideas the pious Howard’s name occurred tothe reverend speaker, 
in connection with those of Messrs. Wilson and Colfax, we 
would have been at a loss to conjecture had we not seen, on 
that very day, the report of the Adjutant-General, showing 
an ugly deficit in General Howard’s Freedmen’s Bureau ac- 
count." 

Suppose we look for a moment at the moral condition of the 
South since it has been under the Christian care of its republi- 
can masters. In South Carolina, a short time ago, one Patter- 
son was elected to the United States Senate. The day after 
his election two members of the Legislature, who had voted 
for him, swore that they had been bribed, and he was arrested. 
They then swore that they had committed perjury, and he was 
discharged. It is known that they were first paid for their 
votes by Patterson, and then, for exposing the bribery, by the 
opposition candidate—a negro called Elliot—and a third time 
by Patterson’s friends for swearing that they were perjured. 

1 Alas for the times! Truth was once crucified between two thieves. 


The truth is still crucified, but the thieves are sent to Congress, and Dr. Tyng 
delights to do them reverence.—Ep. 
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Of such material is the South Carolina Legislature under re- 
publican rule. Such is the result of recanstruction, the aboli- 
-tion of slavery, the disenfranchisement of the whites, and the 
enfranchisement of the blacks. John C. Calhoun resigned the 
Vice-Presidency in 1832 to fill the station to which this carpet- 
bagger is now elected. The State was, at that time, withering 
under the demoralizing, blighting, and degrading influence of 
slavery. In the Legislature by which Mr. Calhoun was elected 
were James L. Petigru and Hugh S. Legaré, of whom we need 
say nothing; there were also Preston, and Butler, and Barnwell, 
and Elmore, and Rhett, and Huger, and Evans, all of them after- 
ward senators; and Pickens; and Elliott, afterward Bishop of 
Georgia ; and the Wardlaws, both afterward judges; and Dun- 
ean, and Caldwell, and Withers, and Frost, afterward also 
promoted to the Bench ; and Alston, and Seabrook, and Hamp- 
ton, and Burt, and Meminger, and others of like character. 
Imagine Stephen Elliott or James L. Petigru or Hugh S. 
Legaré, or Andrew Pickens Butler, or Daniel Elliott Huger, 
or William C. Preston, or Wade Hampton, or any one of their 
associates, swearing that he had received for his vote five hun- 
dred dollars from Mr. Vice-President Calhoun. Imagine the 
Senator elect marched off to jail in charge of a constable, and 
Robert Y. Hayne, or George McDuffie, or James Hamilton, 
negotiating with the embryo bishop, or one of his honorable 
associates, to see what was the least possible sum for which it 
could be done—that is, for what amount the future senator, 
judge, or bishop, would swear that he had committed perjury. 
Imagine Mr. Petigru tapping his snuff-box, as he always did 
when much interested, and, with that peculiar smile which 
gave such an arch expression to his face, saying to Governor 
Hamilton, known as the preua chevalier of the South, ‘Come 
now, my dear fellow, don’t be too hard with me. Say three 
hundred, and it is done; I really do not think two hundred 
and fifty enough.’ The bargain is made, the Senator elect is 
released, and John O. Calhoun soon after rises in the Senate 
to confound the great ‘expounder of the Constitution’ in the 
great debate upon the ‘Force Bill.’ ‘Look here upon this 
picture, and on this ’"—South Carolina as she was, and as she is 
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—and say whether her people ought not to be loyal and loving 
and grateful for the inestimable blessing of the liberty and 
free government which has been bestowed upon her by en- 
lightened republicanism. 

We have space only to allude to the sale of a Senatorship to 
Caldwell, by the Kansas Legislature, for seventy-five thousand 
dollars; to the payment hy him of fifteen thousand dollars to 
Governor Carney for his assistance in making the arrange- 
ment (as sworn to by Governor Carney himself) ; to the Pome- 
roy: Senatorial disappointment, after paying for the place; to 
the wholesale Massachusetts swindle, organized by two of her 
Representatives for the purchase of the Massachusetts member 
of the Cabinet, one of her Senators, the other Representatives 
from that State, and as many Senators and Representatives 
from other States, and other high officials, as would give the 
Credit Mobilier the control of the government; to the sub- 
scription of ten thousand dollars by Durant to secure the re 
election of the Reverend Senator Harlan, ‘who would take 
care of the interests of the road,’ and other such smal] matters. 

We intended to have discussed at some length the character 
and number of the crimes which have burst upon the country 
within the last few years to such an alarming extent, and to 
have considered the causes which led to their commission and 
prevented their punishment. But we have no space. There 
has at last been a conviction in New York, where it had been 
said that ‘hanging was played out.’ Though the man has 
been convicted, his execution seems still to be a matter of as 
much doubt as before he was tried. He may get a new trial,! 
and the result be ‘a hung jury’ instead of a hanged felon, or 
he may be acquitted or pardoned. Be this as it may, the trial 
has made one fact quite manifest, which is, that murder in 
New York is not considered disreputable. In fact, the mur- 
derer seemed to be the only one who preserved his amour 

1 Since this article was placed in our hands, the convicted felon here re- 
ferred to has got a new trial, as our readers are well aware. Indeed, accord- 
ing to the judicial system of New York, it is exceedingly easy for any crimi- 
nal, however base or degraded, to procure a new trial, provided only he has 


sufficient money to propitiate any one of thirty-two judges. Angels and 
ministers of grace, defend us !—Ep. 
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propre. He had gone into the dock to be acquitted, and was 
found guilty. He was indignant, and did not trouble himself 

. to conceal it. He openly lectured the jury, and denounced 
the community. He admitted that murders had become quite 
common of late, and that there had not been a hanging for 
some time ; and did not positively deny that an example might 
have a good effect, but he objected most strenuously to being 
made the example. He was rich, and handsome, and fashion- 
able, and fond of pleasure, and young, and capable of enjoy- 
ing life. Why, then, should he be hanged? Tf a fit subject 
for the gallows were wanted, there could be no difficulty in 
finding one. They could be got as you ‘buy hob-nails—by 
the hundred.’ He evidently would never have shot Fisk had 
he thought they would make a serious matter of it. He had 
been tricked. He felt injured. There was nothing ‘stagy’ 
about him. He was terribly in earnest, and honestly indig- 
nant. ‘The representative of the State who had prosecuted 
him, evidently felt that the prisoner had been injured, and 
had a right to complain. He apologized for having convicted 
him. He wept, and offered him his hand. He assured him 
that he had only done his duty. He said this meekly. The 
convicted felon felt that he was ‘master of the situation.’ 
He contemptuously refused the proffered courtesy— the hand 
of Douglas was his own’—and regarding the prosecutor 
sternly, said, with bitterness, ‘ You have done your work well, 
sir.’ He then quietly lighted a cigar, and, taking the sheriff’s 
arm, left the court-room for his place of confinement. 

There is manifestly something wrong in all this. Sach a 
scene could not have occurred where society is well organized. 
It seems not to have struck any one in New York as strange 
or out of the way. The press does not comment on it. Much 
surprise is expressed at the conviction. It is true, it is, per- 
haps, generally approved. But why should surprise be felt or 
expressed? A cold-blooded, deliberate, and cowardly murder 
had been committed. How could conviction be avoided unless 
the jury were perjured? The facts are few and simple. Fisk 
and Stokes had been connected in some questionable Wall 
Street transactions, and had quarrelled. Their association ex- 
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tended to other matters of immorality, and here again was 
more cause for enmity. A law suit was the result, and Fisk 
was successful. Stokes armed himself, and went to the hotel 
where Fisk would be likely to meet him. He stationed him- 
self at the head of the stairs, and, as Fisk was ascending, shot 
him twice. Had he challenged Fisk, and been met, and shot 
him, it would have been murder. Had he sent Fisk word to 
arm himself, and they had met, both armed, and he had shot 
him, it would have been murder. Legally it would have been 
murder in both the supposed cases. Christians would have 
disapproved, and the laws would have punished. But there 
would have been ground for sympathy, and a brave, high- 
spirited man might not have felt degraded. The act, though 
illegal and immoral, would have been at least open and bold. 
There would have been in it nothing treacherous or cowardly. 
_By mutual consent, they would have placed ‘their lives upon 
the cast, and stood the hazard of the die.’ Public opinion, in 
some countries, sometimes requires this, and then there is 
some excuse, if no justification. ‘He who taints’ the blood, 
some think, ‘ kills more than he who sheds it.’ At the South, 
where a homicide was premeditated, and the meeting by con- 
sent, convictions followed, and the only hope was in executive 
clemency. Hence, duels were always fought beyond the limits 
of the States in which the parties lived. It was otherwise as 
to what were called ‘street fights.’ There the blood was hot, 
the quarrel sudden, and the conflict immediate. Legally, in 
such cases, the homicide was seldom murder. But in a case 
like that of Stokes, we hazard nothing in the assertion, that a 
jury could not have been empannelled south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, that would. not have found a verdict of guilty 
without leaving the box. Every feeling of our nature revolts 
at the deed. The unfortunate man was 

“Cut off even in the blossom of his sin, 

Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled ; 

No reckoning made, but sent to his account 

With aJl his imperfections on his head’ 
Had Fisk been what is called a dangerous character—a man of 
violence,,of boldness, and of blood—it would have been differ- 
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ent. But he was not. ‘ He was no swaggerer, hostess; a tame 
cheater i’ faith; you might stroke him as gently as a puppy 
- greyhound: he would not swagger with a Barbary hen if her 
feathers turn back in any shew of resistance.’ Stokes knew 
him, and expected no assault. He feared no attack. His life 
was in no danger, nor even his person of any ‘bodily harm,’ great 
orsmall. He hated and shot Fisk, not in self-defence, but 
because he hated him, and could do it with safety. He shot 
him, because he did not fear him. He shot him openly, be- 
cause he did not fear the law. He used the pistol instead of 
poison, because he believed that the crime of murder would not 
endanger his life, and knew it would not his social position. 
A brief incarceration was the risk he took. Even that was 
not certain; he might obtain bail. Failing in this, it involved 
no inconvenience, except the loss of his personal liberty. If 
he could not visit his friends, they could visit him, and his 
cell he could furnish like a drawing-room. The risk of this 
temporary inconvenience he was willing to incur to be rid of 
a hated rival and personal enemy. He was not urged on by 
a sense of injured honor, nor did public opinion require him 
to imbrue his hands in human blood. He killed because he 
hated, and the hatred grew out of a vulgar quarrel about 
money and a drab. It was murder in the meanest, most de- 
testable, and cowardly sense of the term. If ever man mur- 
dered in cold blood, with ‘ malice aforethought,’ ‘moved by the 
instigation of the devil,’ and ‘ without having the fear of God 
before his eyes,’ Stokes was that man. He is tried and con- 
victed. He is indignant, not repentant. He has not lost 
social caste. His crime has not covered him with infamy. 
Those who desired his conviction did so only as a means 
of safety to themselves. The tide of violence was at the 
flood, and they wanted a break-water to prevent the overflow. 
That was all that there was of it. There was no feeling that 
a disgraceful deed had been done. The murderer himself 
assumes to be the injured party, and the prosecutor, with tears 
in his eyes, apologizes for ‘doing his duty,’ and the public 
exhibit no abhorrence of the crime, or detestation of the crim- 
inal. Surely, in the language of the philosophic Dane, ‘ there 
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is something in this more than is natural, if philosophy could 
find it out.’ When a people put aside the Bible, become ‘ wise 
beyond what is written,’ and undertake to write in blood their 
strange vagaries and vain imaginings as laws upon the statute 
books of their neighbors, the day cannot be distant when the 
fountains of the great deep of their own social and political 
systems will be opened, and a deluge of lawlessness, immor- 
ality, and licentiousness will follow that will engulf and swal- 
low up all that is conservative or calculated to keep the moral 
aud political elements of society together. Then must ensue 
anarchy, to be followed by force, and a despotism of some kind 
or other is the necessary and natural result. 


‘The mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceedingly small; 
Though he stands and waits with patience, 
With exactness grinds he all.’ 1 


1 We have read the above article with a painful interest, and nothing but 
the awful truths it contains, and the absolute necessity of considering them, 
could have induced us to give it a place in the pages of our Review. Deep 
and disgusting as is the demoralization which the article depicts, it gives 
but a glimpse of the dark and fathomless abyss of vice and crime into which 
‘The Model Republic’ has sunk. How wonderful the change! how awful 
the descent! An anecdote, a fiction, a fable may, as the writer truly asserts, 
often give us a better idea, or picture, of the times than could any history, how- 
ever gravely or honestly written. Here, then, is a fable—the reader may call 
it ‘ Asop’s last’—which shows the beginning and the end of ‘The Model 
Republic.’ Its title is— 


GEORGE AND ULYSSES. 


“George, did you cut my tree?’ ‘Father, I cannot tell a lie; I cut it. 
‘My son, I would rather you would cut down all the trees in my orchard 
than tell one lie.’ ‘ Ulysses, did you cut my tree?’ ‘Father, I cannot tell a 
lie; Butler cut it. ‘My son, I would rather you would tell a thousand lies 
than cut one of my trees.’ 
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The German. 


THE GERMAN. 


What! decked out again for the German, 
While I stay at home and play nurse! 
You’ll feast on the good things of Herman; 

I hope you’ll do nothing that’s worse. 


Embraced by some elegant stranger, 
You join the voluptuous throng ; 

Of course, there’s not the least danger ! 
Who'll dare say there’s anything wrong ? 


Was it I that you promised to marry, 
And vowed, too, you’d never forsake ? 
Ah! what with your Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
I fear there’s some dreadful mistake. 


Your cheek used to crimson with blushes, 
When 7 stole a kiss at some risk ; 

But now ’tis your husband that flushes, 
As away with some stranger you whisk. 


Your head on his shoulder reposes, 

Your eyes gaze on his with delight ; 
Beliéve me, ’tis no bed of roses 

You’ve made for your husband to-night. 


You listen to tattle and scandal, 
Perhaps add your own little mite, 
And deem your dear husband a vandal, 
Because he can’t think it all right. 


With terrapins, oysters, and ices 
You manage your sweet self to fill; 
Discuss your dear friend’s little vices ; 
Go home and at once take a pill. 
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Lie abed next day till eleven; 
Scold the servants for being so late; 
Make your house not exactly a heaven; 
Then stroll down to Broadbent’s in state ; 


Discuss there the change of weather ; 
Vow the belle of last evening a fright ; 

Call at Fagrets to buy a new feather, 
And off to the ball of to-night. 


This life you are pleased to call fashion, 
And think it exceedingly fine; 

While I for ball, chain, and short ration, 
Would gladly exchange it, if mine. 


Send back the vile dance to the German, 
Or better, perhaps, to the Turk; 

No need of a lecture or sermon 
To show you the mischief *twould work. 


The cup that society offers, 
Tho’ it sparkles, ’tis but to delude; 
Then heed not the sneer of its scoffers, 
But stick to the honest home-brewed. 


For who that has tasted the pleasure 
That is found in a sweet, quiet home, 

Would leave for a moment the treasure, 
In search of mad dances to roam ? 
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Art. X.— NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I. Tar IssUES OF AMERICAN Potttics. The discussion of the principal 
questions incident to the governmental polity of the United States, em- 
bracing the subjects of amnesty, force legislation, civil service, suffrage, 
the centralization of power, our money and currency, the public debt, 
the national banking system, reconstruction, the Constitutional amend- 
ments, tariffs, taxation, protection and free trade, and other important 
topics. An exhaustive treatise upon American politics. By Orrin 
ere (of the New York Bar). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


We have copied this long title because it gives almost as 
complete an idea of the contents of the book as does the table 
of contents itself. Great topics all, and discussed, for the 
most part, with singular fairness and independence of mind. 
Every one, whether North or South, who may wish to inves- 
tigate, for himself, the great topics considered by the author, 
should read and weigh his work. It will repay a carefal ex- 
amination, whether we agree or disagree with the opinions 
therein expressed and advocated. 

We cannot say, however, that Mr. Skinner is a profound 
thinker, or that he has gone to the bottom of the great sub- 
jects handled by him. He has, in some instances, taken too 
much for granted, and in others he has stopped short of the 
true solution of the great social and political problems with 
which his work deals. For example, he takes it for granted, 
as a position not admitting of dispute, that the Constitution of 
1787 was not a compact made by and between the States, but 
an organic and fundamental law enacted by the people of 
America acting as a nation or State. It seems never to have 
entered into his imagination that this view of the Constitution 


1 Besides writing four of the preceding articles, we have also prepared, 
for this number of the Review, no less than thirty-five pages of book-notices. 
But we discovered, only after it was too late, that there is no room 
for the insertion of such notices. Indeed, we can insert the first and 
longest of these notices only by overrunning the limits of the present num- 
ber. We regret this exceedingly, and, if possible, we shall, in future, pro- 
vide against its recurrence. 
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could possibly admit of a rational doubt. He feels perfectly 
safe, apparently, in taking this position for granted; not be- 
cause he has carefully and conscientiously examined it as a 
historian and political philosopher, but because it is the doc- 
trine of Story and Webster, as well as of the section and party 
to which he belongs. Accordingly, he asserts dogmatically, 
‘Our national government is not a compact of the States, but 
a creation ab initio, distinct in itself, of the people at large.’ 
(p. 203.) He avers, it is true, after a few hasty and superficial 
reflections, that the opposite view of the Constitution — the 
view, namely, that it ‘is a State league,’ or league of States— 
‘has already been proved erroneous.’ (p. 214.) We do not 
intend to examine his pretended proofs; they certainly ‘ de- 
monstrate thinly.’ Having devoted a separate volume’ ‘to the 
examination of this question, and discussed in extenso and ex- 
haustively the arguments of Story and Webster, we shall 
waste no ammunition on the pretended proofs of Mr. Skinner. 
Highly as we respect his ability, however, we do, with a sense 
of the utmost confidence, respectfully challenge him, and every 
other champion of the Northern theory of the Constitution, to 
meet the arguments of the little book in question—/s Davis 
a Traitor? Until this be done, either by him or by some 
other advocate of that theory, history will not deliver her final 
verdict in its favor. The triumphant North may declaim and 
denounce, but yet, until our arguments be answered, we shall 
calmly await the decision of future ages and of better times. 
We are crushed, but not conquered. After passion and crime, 
which have already culminated in the Credit Mobilier, shall 
have run their frightful course, and spent their devouring 
energies, Reason will resume her sway, and the God of history 
will sit in judgment. Down-trodden though we be, and 
crushed to earth, this is still our faith, hope, and consolation, 
that ‘the Lord God omnipotent reigneth, let the whole earth 
rejoice.’ 

No wonder the author denies the Southern view of the Con- 
stitution, for, if it be ‘a compact between the States,’ then, 
according to the admission of both Story and Webster, the 
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States had a Constitutional right to secede. Then, in other 
words, secession would not have been rebellion, but coercion 
-would have been cruelty and despotism. We regret, there- 
fore, that our author should have taken for granted, instead of 
examining % extenso, the great fundamental dogma of the 
Northern theory of the Constitution, upon which the character 
of the late war depends. We note this as the great defect of 
his work. 

Its second great defect is, in our opinion, the author’s view 
of the causes of the war. ‘The perpetuation of slavery was,’ 
says he, ‘the grand object for which the rebellion was waged.’ 
(p. 14.) The existence, and not the perpetuation of slavery, 
was one great cause of the war. Or, more properly speaking, 
the interference of the North with the institution of slavery, 
and their disregard of the Constitutional clause relative to the 
institution, was one great source of the strife and hostility 
which led to the war. The great majority of the Southern 
people did not desire ‘the perpetuation of slavery’ at all, but 
they resented the reckless interference of the North with their 
internal affairs, and, above all, their contempt of their own 
Constitutional stipulations in regard to the institution. That 
was all. The higher law principle, especially, in virtue of 
which the Constitution was denounced as ‘a covenant with 
death and a league with hell,’ was the grand object of Southern 
resentment. We deemed it the height of injustice, that they 
should treat one part of the ‘Constitutional compact’ with 
contempt, while, at the same time, they insisted on the fulfil- 
ment of all the other stipulations of the same instrument, and 
that, too, at the point of the bayonet. We will, they virtually 
said, not keep our engagement with you, but you shall keep 
your engagements with us, or else taste the tender mercies of 
fire and sword, desolation and ruin. 

But, after all, the quarrel about slavery was only one of the 
causes of the late war. There were other causes, which, ac- 
cording to the principles of Mr. Skinner’s own book, were 
amply sufficient to justify the secession of the Southern States. 
But yet none of these are noticed by him. It was natural 
that, during the war, the North should passionately magnify 
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and misrepresent that one cause of the great conflict, which 
would excite in their favor the sympathies of the world. But 
the historian, or political philosopher, who would sound the 
depths of that conflict, and bring all its causes to light, must 
look below, and above, and beyond the passions of the hour. 
This our author has not done. Hence, even if he were right 
in regarding slavery as the great cause of the war, his views of 
its origin were still narrow and superficial, excluding many 
other great and powerful causes, and far more worthy of a 
blind partizan than of a deep-seeing historian or philosopher. 

In spite of these huge defects, however, there are grand 
features, or great and imperishable elements of truth, in the 
work before us. But we cannot, in this brief notice, signalize 
these very great excellencies of the book. We must reserve 
them for future analysis, and for a more extended notice and 
exhaustive discussion. They will be found to demonstrate, 
unless we are very greatly mistaken, that, on the author’s own 
principles, he was bound to recognize at least several great 
and powerful causes of secession, beside the one assigned by 
him. But of this hereafter. In the meantime, we shall im- 
prove the present occasion to make known one thing, which 
does not seem to be understood by all the readers and critics 
of the Southern Review. Some readers and critics; for ex- 
ample, complain that politics are not excluded from the 
Southern Review. This, we reply, is no longer an open 
question, having been frankly, freely, and definitively settled 
long ago. 

The Southern Review is edited by one who is now known 
as a Methodist, and even before he was so known, his humble: 
labors received a more generous support from individual 
Methodists than from the members of any other Christian de- 
nomination. But the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
has never, as such, adopted the Southern Review as one of its. 
periodicals, or become in any way responsible, either for its 
teachings or for its pecuniary support. The General Confer- 
ence which met at Memphis did, it is true, reeommend the 
freview to the confidence and support of Methodists, but they 
still left it to the private enterprise of the editor, and to such 
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other friends as might be willing to contribute to its success. 
All those objections, then, which proceed on the ground 
‘that as thjs is a church periodical, so it should cut loose from 
all the great political questions and issues of the day, fall to 
the ground. The premise is false, and therefore the conclusion 
fails. 

The General Conference, which recommended the Review, 
also recommended the exclusion of all ‘ party politics’ from its 
pages. This recommendation was respectfully declined by 
the editor and owner of the Review, and he did so on the two 
following grounds: First, he did not believe, as he asserted in 
his published response, that there ever had been any ‘party 
politics,’ properly so-called, in ‘ the pages of the Southern Re- 
view.’ He was not then, and he is not now, a party man. 
If, indeed, he belongs to any of the political parties of the 
country, the fact is wholly unknown to himself. He has de- 
termined, once for all, to ‘leave the dead to bury their dead,’ 
and devote all his energies, such as they are, to the great 
moral, social, political, and religious questions, which have a 
deep and vital connection with the issues of time and eternity. 
If, in the execution of this design, he cannot avoid the use of 
every phrase or allusion which may be construed into a party 
sense or bearing, he must submit to the inconvenience and 
bear the criticism, but he cannot change his course or design. 

In the second place, he explicitly declined to exclude from 
his Review the discussion of the great questions pertaining to 
the late war. He had made these great questions the study of 
more than ten years of severe and unrequited toil. He had, 
moreover, in spite of poverty, inexpressible difficulties and 
trials, started the Southern Review, unaided and alone, to 
advocate his convictions in regard to these very questions; 
convictions which were, and still are, infinitely dearer to him 
than life itself. Hence, he respectfully declined to abandon 
their advocacy, no matter by whom such desertion might be 
demanded, preferring to fall with such loyalty to his convic- 
tions to any earthly success that might attend a different 
course. All this was freely and fully made known at the 
time, for his principles did not cave in with the Confederacy. 
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When this determination was made known, he was not de- 
serted by Southern Methodists. On the contrary, leading 
Methodists, from all parts of the South, applauded the resolu- 
tion, and greeted him with letters of approval. Nothing has 
since happened to change his purpose ; all things have, on the 
other hand, conspired to confirm and establish it in his mind. 
It is, then, he repeats, a settled question, that the great issues 
relating to the late sectional war, is to have a place in the 
Southern Review so long as it exists, or, at least, so long as it 
is under his editorial control. If, by this means, the Review 
should lose any support from Southern men, he can only 
regret, he can only deplore, the evil; he cannot alter his 
course. 

The Northern press is, at this moment, teeming with pro- 
ductions of all sorts and sizes—books, quarterlies, monthlies, 
and other periodicals—which advocate the other side of the 
great controversy, and denounce our heroes and martyrs as 
‘rebels and traitors.’ Shall we, then, remain silent? Shall 
we look on, and listen, ‘like the dumb dogs of Israel,’ and 
say never a word in reply? Shall we bury, in the grave of 
the grandest cause that has ever perished on earth, all the 
little stores of history and philosophy which not an altogether 
idle life has enabled us to amass, and so leave the just cause, 
merely because it is fallen, to go without our humble advo- 
cacy? We would rather die. May our right hand forget its 
cunning, and our tongue cleave to the roof of our mouth, if we 
forget the great cause in which our Lees, our Johnstons, and 
our Jacksons have suffered and died. The grave, and the 
grave alone, can impose silence on our tongues or pens. The 
question is settled. Some of our readers may, and no doubt 
will, continue to agitate the question, but, in so far as our 
course is concerned, it is settled. However deeply we may 
deplore all differences of opinion among the friends of the 
South, and however anxious we may be to conciliate the 
views, or even the prejudices, of any of them, we must be 
permitted to speak the thing that isin us. We are Method- 
ists, it is true, but yet are we ‘the organ’ of no church, sect, 
or party. We are Methodists, and it is as such that we exult 
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in the glorious privilege of giving free, full, and unrestrained 
utterance to the convictions of our own individual minds. 
_Although, in other words, we are Methodists, we are our own 
organ, bound only to observe the Twenty-five Articles and the 
Discipline, which we believe, and which we have ex animo 
subscribed. Beyond this, no church, and no critic, has any 
right to dictate the course we shall pursue, much less any 
fragment of any church, or any fraction of a critic. This 
glorious freedom, however, shall never induce us to forget the 
beautiful precept of the great Apostle, to ‘honor all men,’ 
nay, to ‘become all things to all men,’ except in essentials, 
as the faithful servants of all; and, as far as possible, to ‘live 
peaceably with all men.’ This is our programme—this is our 
philosophy—this is our religion. 

In our last number, we referred to the judicial decisions of 
Roger B. Taney, ‘the great Chief Justice,’ as indicating, in 
our humble opinion, the final verdict of history in regard to 
the late war. We now refer to the present Chief Justice of 
England, as indicating the same thing. In the supplement 
to the London Gazette for Sep. 20th, he says: 

‘In support of the alleged unfriendly feeling which the 
United States ascribe to the British Government, as the foun- 
dation of the charge of partiality toward the insurgent States, 
where the Government should have been neutral, they refer, 
in the first place, to certain speeches made on different occa- 
sions by leading members of the Ministry. 

‘There can be no doubt that these speeches not only ex- 
pressed the sentiments of the speakers, but may be taken to 
have been the exponents of the sentiments generally enter- 
tained at the time. But it is a mistake to suppose that those 
sentiments involved any unfriendliness toward the United 
States. In truth, why should any such unfriendliness have 
existed? The cherished sentiments of the British people on 
the subject of slavery had strongly tended to alienate them 
from the South, and the recent public discussion of the sub- 
ject of slavery, on which the South felt so sensitively, had 
produced feelings of by no means a friendly character on the 
part of the latter toward Great Britain. The North might, 
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therefore, not unnaturally calculate on the sympathy of Great 
Britain, if not on its active support, in a conflict with the 
South. How was it that what might thus have been expected 
@ priori, was not realized to the extent of such expectation, 
and that where active sympathy, or even actual support, might 
have been looked for, impartial neutrality took its place? 
The causes are not difficult to find. In the first place, it ap- 
peared to many that right and justice were on the side of the 
seceding States. To such persons, it seemed that when eleven 
great provinces, with a population of several millions, forming 
fully one-fourth of the Union, impelled by the conviction that 
the political views of the majority of the Federal States were, 
if not antagonistic to, at all events inconsistent with, their in- 
terests, desired to separate themselves from the Union, to 
which they were bound only by the tie of a voluntary con- 
federation, an attempt to coerce them by the sword into a 
forced continuance in it, when it must henceforth be hateful 
to them, was to make the issue one of might rather than of 
right. Others there were—men of calm judgment and reflec- 
tion — who, while they deplored a disruption of the great 
American Union, yet thought that a re-union, effected by the 
subjugation of the South, was not to be desired in the true in- 
terest either of the victors or the vanquished ; that before such 
a result could be brought about, a prolonged and fearful con- 
test must have taken place, in which the best blood of the 
South would have been shed, its resources exhausted, its pros- 
perity destroyed for years, its spirit humiliated and broken, 
making its restoration to the Union of little value, except so 
far as the pride of the Federal States might be concerned; 
that, consequently, the Union having thus been torn asunder, 
it would be better for both parties that each should be left to 
work out its own destiny and develop its own resources in the 
vast regions to which its dominions might extend. Many, 
too, there were, who deplored this contest the more, because 
they believed that, despite the superior force and resources of 
the North, the subjugation of the South was impossible, and 
that the prolongation of the contest could only lead to useless 
sacrifices on either side. This view proved erroneous in the 
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result, but it was not the less honestly entertained. A strong 
impression, too, could not fail to be produced on the public 
mind by the energy, determination, and courage displayed by 
the South, and the generous ardor with which its population 
risked life and fortune in the desperate struggle for national 
independence, so resolutely maintained to the last against in- 
finitely superior force. Whatever the cause in which they are 
exhibited, devotion and courage will ever command respect, 
and they did so in this instance. Men could not see in the 
united people of these vast provinces, thus risking all in the 
cause of nationality and independence, the common case of 
rebels, disturbing peace and order on account of imaginary 
grievances, or actuated by the desire of overthrowing a gov- 
ernment in order to rise upon its ruins. They gave credit to 
the statesman and warriors of the South—their cause might 
be right or wrong—for the higher motives which ennoble 
political action, and all the opprobrious terms which might 
be heaped upon the cause in which he fell could not persuade 
the world that the earth beneath which Stonewall Jackson 
rests does not cover the remains of a patriot and a hero. 

‘Public feeling in Great Britain, however, never went be- 
yond this: that both parties having appealed to arms, they 
should be dealt with on terms of perfect equality, and that 
whatever was conceded to the one should not be withheld 
from the other—to use a common expression, that they should 
be left to fight it out fairly without Great Britain throwing 
her weight into either scale, as the Northern States seemed to 
think she should have done, in their favor; not, perhaps, by 
actual assistance in war, but by withholding from the Con- 
federates the character of belligerents, and by treating their 
ships of war as pirates and denying them access to British 
ports. For the United States appear to have been unable to 
understand the position. assumed by the British Government 
in making any concession whatever in favor of the insurgent 
States. It appeared to them like an act of perfidy toward a 
friend.’ 

Since the article on ‘ Lamon’s Life of Lincoln’ was printed, 
we have seen, from the powerful pen of Professor Lowell, a 
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grand eulogy on Mr. Lincoln, in which he is represented as 
among the purest of patriots and the greatest of statesmen. 
Our heroes and martyrs are, on the other hand, clothed in the 
black colors of treason and rebellion. Shall we, then, remain 
silent? Shall we allow our Lees, and Johnstons, and Jack- 
sons to be maligned and blackened without raising our voice 
in the defence of their memories, or of the great cause in 
which they laid down their lives? It isimpossible. If there were 
no other reason (though there are many others), the last words 
of Robert E. Lee to us would render such a cowardly detec- 
tion of principle, such a shameless disregard of the most sacred 
of duties, utterly repugnant to the convictions and feelings of 
our very inmost soul. We have never forgotten, and we shall 
never forget, those last words of the great hero. As he pressed 
our hand in his, for the last time, he said, with no little emo- 
tion: ‘ Doctor, you must take care of yourself; you have a 
great work to do; we all look to you for our vindication.’ 
They shall not look in vain. On the contrary, however hum- 
ble our abilities, they shall all be exerted to repel and roll 
back the floods of vituperation and abuse with which a ram- 
pant North would fain cover the names and memories of our 
illustrious dead. No fault of ours shall it be if the torrent of 
‘opprobrious terms, which are heaped on the cause in which 
he fell, shall ‘persuade the world that the earth beneath 
which Stonewall Jackson rests does not cover the remains of a 
patriot and a hero.’ 

Who are the men, we ask, who are foremost and fiercest 
in denouncing as traitors a Stonewall Jackson, a Robert E. 
Lee, and an Albert S. Johnston? Precisely those pure and 
disinterested patriots who stand highest in the holy commn- 
nion of the ‘Credit Mobilier.’ Precisely those immaculate 
saints who are so exalted in their superhuman purity that 
they can take bribes without corruption, and steep themselves 
in perjury without pollution! Can we keep silence? If, in- 
deed, in view of such things, we could remain silent, folding 
ing our tongues in cowardly treason to truth, to justice, and 
to God, would not the very stones under our feet cry out 
against the corruption and the hypocrisy of the times? 
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